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ABSTRACT 

This report presents testimony, along with prepared 
letters, statements, and supplemental materials, submitted before a 
House congressional hearing concerned with the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 in general, and the integrity and 
quality of grant and loan assistance for students in particular. The 
testimony and statements address two problems in the student loan 
assistance program: (1) the imbalance between grants and loans; and 
(2) the Department of Education's poor oversight and management of 
the student assistance program. Specifically, the first problem 
concerns the fact that loans to students comprise nearly 75% while 
grants account for tne remaining 25% of student aid, a reversal of 
the way the loan assistance programs were expected to work« The 
second problem comes from an Office of Management and Budget report, 
along with one from the Education Department, which concluded that 
the Department of Education's management practices had contributed to 
high student loan default rates, and fraud and abuse in the student 
assistance programs. In addition, it was concluded by the Government 
Accounting Office that the Department's financial statements were 
unreliable because the accounting system that the Department is using 
does not produce accurate information. (GLR) 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HI^^HER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



MONDAY, JUNE 3. mi 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Pc^tsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor. 

Carlisle. PA, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a,m,, in Memori- 
al Hall, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Hon, Joseph M. 
Gaydos presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Gaydos, Goodling, Petri, and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present: Thniras R. Wolanin, staff director; Maureen Long, 
legislative associate/clerk; Jo-Marie St. Martin, education counsel; 
Rose DiNapoli, professional staff member; and Beth Buehlmann, 
education coordinator. 

Mr. Gaydos. [presiding] I would like to welcome our guests here 
and I want to thank the university for allowing us to bring these 
hearings here to Carlisle. The full committee Chairman, Mr. Ford, 
from Michigan sends his apologies, he could not be here. In his 
place, 1 am to conduct the hearing. 

We are very proud of our very active member from this locality, 
a long time friend, Bill Gcxxlling. 1 served with his father — and 
that does not say good or bad for me, but I served with his father 
many years back and Bill came down in his place. Since coming 
down, we are very happy to receive a professioni^L Bill has dealt 
with and is part of the educational system in this country which 
has grown to know him. It has been a pleasure serving with Bill 
and I believe that he has contributed tremendously to the full con- 
cept of education. 

Allow me on behalf of the committee to intrcxiuce the personnel 
that we have here. On my extreme right we have Mr. Gunderson 
from Wisconsin. Next to him is Mr. Petri from Wisconsin and of 
course Mr. G(X)dling next to me. On my left here we have Mr. Wo- 
lanin, who is our general counsel. We have Mr. Asmonga on the 
left, who is a member of the subcommittetv 

With those introductions, let me make just a very brief opening 
remark and then I will turn it over to Mr. Goodling because this is 
number one, his area; secondly his spt*cialty and we are here be- 
cause of him. 

Let me, on behalf of the committee, in opening up the formal 
hearing sUiie that this hearing is one of more than 40 being held in 
Washington and around the country on the reauthoriziition of the 



Higher Education Act of 1965, which you are all familiar with in 
general and the integrity and quality of grants and loan asbiStance. 

I have two points I would like to make very, very hurriedly 
about problems that we do have. The first problem we are all fa- 
miliar with, I am sure, it affects every student seeking assistance 
and that is the imbalance between grants and loans — and we all 
know that. 

One other problem that we have — I am concerned personally and 
I know Bill Goodling is too — that too many students face huge 
debta once they leave their educational curriculum, tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in a lot of instance. If they go to graduate school, 
the burden is even gre*.^ter than that. 

The second problem oi coarse f(x:uses on the Department of Edu- 
cation s poor oversight and management of these student assist- 
ance programs and I am sure some of our witnesses will pointedly 
bring up some of these. 

Without objection from the rest of the committee, I would like to 
enter into the record the opening remarks and statements and at 
this time turn to Bill Goodling. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Joseph M. Gaydos follows:] 
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opening Stateflient 
Joseph N. Gaydos 
Postsecondary Field Hearing 
Monday June 3 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, PA 

This hearing is one of more than 40 that are being held 
in Washington and around the country on reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 in general and the integrity and 
quality of grant and loan assistance for students in 
particular « 

The student assistance progcams in this act have been 
enormously successful and have enabled millions of Americans 
achieve their educational dreams* But, as we all Know, there 
are several problems that we cannot allow to fester any 
longer . 

In the interest of time, I'll focus sny comments on just 
two of these problems. 

First, and perhaps the most tragic of all problems 
affecting virtually every student seek ng assistance, is the 
imbalance between grants and loans. 

This past school year, for example, students received 
mote than 18 billion dollars in educ^^tional assistance. 
Unfortunately, of this 18 billion dollars 11 billion was in 
the form of guatantoed student loans, according to thr 
Department of Education, 

When the student asf,istanct> proc^iamf; were cs.ated, grants 
represented about 7t> percent of a student's fedcial assistance 
package and loans made up the oth€M 2b poirent, Tod^^y, those 

■ 1 - 
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figures have been reversed — loans comprise about 75 percent 
of a student's package and grants 25 percent. 

This imbalance has put a terrible strain on our nation's 
students and their f&fiilies. 

Far too many of our students face huge debt burdens — 
tens of thousands of dollars - when they graduate. And, if 
they go on to graduate school the burden becomes even more 
s tagge r i ng , 

As bad as this situation is now, the Administration is 
proposing to make it even worse by eliminating more than 
400,000 students from the Pell Grant program. Under this 
proposal, the most needy students — those with family 
incomes less than $10,000 would see their grants increase 
by an averaje of only $425, while 400,000 students ~- many of 
whom ate already relying heavily on loans would be forced 
to take on an even larger amount of debt. 

The second problem focuses on the Department of 
Education's poor oversight and management of the student 
assistance programs. 

In its recent r?port, the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations f oi nd that "through gross mismanagement, 
ineptitude, and neglert in r^irrying out its regulatory and 
oversight functions, the Depactment of Educ.ition had nil but 
abdicated its responsibility to tho students it is supposed to 
service and the taxpayers whoso interests it is rharqed with 
protecting." 

A teview team headed by thr at t ice of Management and 
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Budget and the Sducation Department went even further* It 
concluded that the Department's management practices 
contribute to high student loan default rates , and f raud and 
abuse in the student assistance programs. 

This fraud and abuse must be eradicated from the 
programs. Whether the Department achieves this through its 
regulatory process or Congress achieves it through legislation 
— it must be done. 

But, it must be done without eliminating educational 
access and choice to whole categories of students. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of the Department's 
mismanagement is the deplorable condition of its financial 
records . 

In the 25 yeats since the passage of the Higher Education 
Act, there has never been an audit of the student loan 
insurance fund. The General Accounting Office, which is 
charged with performing the required annual audit, has made 
numerous attempts to audit the fund but has given up every 
single time because the records are so terrible. 

GAO has made numerous recommendations ov« r the years to 
correct the Department's financial reporting problems. But 
the Department's efforts to coctect those problems has been 
largely unsuccessful. 

Before abandoning its latt?st audit t^t tempt, GAO concluded 
the Depattment's financial statements are unreliable because 
the accounting system thnt the Depattment is xtsing docs not 
pioduce arrutate information. 
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The Departaent of Education Inspector General coached 
this same conclusion in his report of September 30, 1990. The 
XG also noted that three of the Departaent's account balances 
differ with the balances in its general ledger by as »uch as 
21 bill ion dollars. 

We cannot persit the Oepi»rtment of Education to use 
out-of-date and unverifiable figurrs to determine who is in or 
out of the program. He also cannot allow ourselves to make 
those most important policy decisions based on numbers 
generated in an unauditable system. 

Somehow we must find a better way to deal with problems 
in the programs and with the Department's failures. 

I hope our witnesses today will have some ideas about 
these and other elements of the Higher Education Act and how 
we can improve the system to better serve those students who 
seeK to broaden their horizons through postst Londary 
education • 

Hr . Goodl ing . . . 
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Mr CfOODUNO. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for being here and for 
coming early as a matter of fact. Because you thought the hearing 
b^an at 9, you were here bright and early. This is the first hear- 
ing, I thought I heard you say, that we have ever started early. So 
that sounds good, 

I want to thank my colleagues on this side also for coming to 
Carlisle, central Pennsylvania. We have hearings scheduled for all 
over the country and I am particularly pleased to have one here in 
the 19th Congressional District. 

We have a lot of things that we are concerned about as we reau- 
thorize higher education. The integrity of the program of course 
has come under fire. We have, I believ^, about two billion dollars 
annually that is used to pay for the defaults, I am glad that my 
State looks pretty good, and your State looks pretty gcKxl. V do not 
know about Wisconsin, I have not checked on that as far as default 
rates are concerned. 

We are also concerned about middle income student access, that 
is becoming more and more a problem. And my hope during reau- 
thorization is that we can structure the prc^rams to restore some 
of the former ability that middle income students had to secure a 
higher education. 

And finally, I hope we can deal with the complexity of the pro- 
grams, I am hearing that there are enough forms to fill out, and 
confusing enough that they are worse than trying to deal with your 
income tax, which we simplify constantly—at least we say we do 
that. Every time we simplify them, they become more complex. 

So again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for coming. We have two dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanians that you are familiar with, who are 
first on the panel. 

Mr. Gaydos. Thank you. 

And let me call on Mr. Petri from the State of Wisconsin, I 
served on a committee with him where we had the Wright case and 
a lot of other cases too, so I am very familiar with Mr. Petri, and at 
this time, I yield the mike to him. 

Mr, Pktri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to say that it 
is a real pleasure and a privilege for me to have the opportunity to 
attend a hearing in Bill Goodling s district. 1 think Steve Gunder- 
son and I feel right at home, coming here to Carlisle today. We 
thought the farms and the characteristics of the countryside and so 
on reminded us very much of our areas in Wisconsin, and so does 
this beautiful college campus. It is older, but it has the same kind 
of character that Ripon College and Lawrence College and Carroll 
College have in our areas of Wisconsin. 

I am looking forward to the testimony. You have really assem- 
bled a distinguished group of university presidents and senior ad- 
ministrators. And I just want to conclude by saying to the people in 
this an that it has been both a pleasure and a privilege for me to 
serve h Bill Gcxxlling and under his tutehige. All of the years I 
have un in Congress, Bill and I have been on the Education and 
Labor Committee together. He is someone who has a long time in- 
terest and grounding in issues involving education, and he provides 
a great deal of national leadership from his senior post on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 
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Mr. Gaydos. We are also happy to have with us Mr. Gunderson 
from Wisconsin. I served with him many years on the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Safety. There are three RepLblicans on this side 
and I am the only lone Democrat, so I am glad I have friendly Re- 
publicans here. Mr. Gundereon. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is just an experi- 
ence so you know how it feels to be in the minority. We wanted to 
give you one morning of this. 

Mr. Gaydos. That is how I feel now. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let me join with you in welcoming everyone to 
our hearing and saying how delighted we are to be here. I would be 
remiss if I did not say the reason you have two Wisconsin Con- 
gressmen here today is we are the official delegation to welcome 
Penn State to the big 10. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Gunderson. Above and beyond that, however, I have to say 
we are really here because of Bill Goodling. For those of you who 
know him well, I take special pride in that he is the only colleague 
of mine in Congress that for the 11 years I have been there. I have 
called dad. I am the only one he calls son, which says something- 
he is referring to my age. I tell people, however, that despite him 
calling me son, he has yet to give me an allowance and I am wait- 
ing for that day to happen. 

But Bill Goodling serves a unique role and I want you all to un- 
derstand that role. Rill Goodling, more than any other member of 
the Congress or the Senate, is the bridge between a Democratic 
Congress and a Republican administration on every education 
issue, whether it be education reform, whether it be higher educa- 
tion, and as you look at the administration proposal on higher edu- 
cation, and compare and contrast that to where I think many on 
the committee would like to go. it again will fall in Bill Goodling's 
hands to try to be the bridge-builder between the administration 
and the Congress, certainly in conference, if not before, as we try 
to enact a reauthorization. 

For me. as I was telling the gentleman from Gettysburg, we had 
the privilege 4 years ago to come to the Gettysburg campus and I 
am delighted to be back here in beautiful Pennsylvania. 

Enough for opening comments, we are looking forward to the tes- 
timony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gayix)s. Without objection all of the formal comments wil. 
be made part of the record in this matter. 

At this time, the Chair is very happy to welcome and call upoi. 
panel number one. the Honorable Donald M. Carroll. Jr.. Secretary 
of Education and the Honorable Charles Fuget. Commissioner of 
Higher Education, Gentlemen, welcome to the committee and you 
may proceed in the manner you bt^t feel will serve your purposes. 
Without objection, your prepared statenientii; will be made part of 
the record and you may proceed in any manner you see fit. 
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STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE DONALD M, CARROLL. JR., 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA AND THE HONORA- 
BLE CHARLES FUGET, COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HARRIS- 
BlIRG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr, Carroll. Thank you. Representative Gaydc^, Congressman 
Goodling and our friends from Wisconsin. We want to welcome you 
ofn^ffUy to Pennsylvania and we are delighted you chose to have 
this hearing at this teautiful campus. We also want to make sure 
that you understand that we also appreciate Bill Goodling, as my 
Congressman who represents us effectively in the Congress. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to testify on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and in general let me just say 
I urge its reauthorization with some suggestions that we might 
make as Dr. Fuget and I go through our testimony. 

I would like to talk specifically about several of the titles, not all 
of them. And the reason that I do not want to comment on all of 
them; first, it would be boring to you and would take your time up 
needlessly, but secondly, during the course of this day I am sure 
they will all be discussed. 

But from the Department of Education point of view, we are par- 
ticularly concerned with such topics as academic libraries, informa- 
tion technology enhancement, institutional and student assistance 
which Dr. Fuget will speak to directly, educator recruitment, reten- 
tion and development and innovative programs for community 
services. So we will focus in on those in general remarks, obviously 
open to questions when it is over. 

First, let me talk about libraries. The administration's proposal 
to repeal all of Title II says to us that there is no Federal role in 
library development, particularly academic and research librari;^, 
and I must say to you directly we disagree with this. 

We think a revised but not repealed Title II would serve this 
nation, establish a national policy of library networking and even- 
tually produce a national library system that can be linked elec- 
tronically and result in great efriciency, specialization and serve 
our clients better. We need a thoughtful and creative r^haping of 
Title II. We need a strong national policy which can bring together 
all the diverse pieces of our library systems, wherever they are, 
and maximize that energy. Therefore, we are suggesting that in 
Title II you look carefully at things like networks and consortiums, 
that you help academic libraries address a major problem for them, 
and that is the rising cost of materials and the fact that specializa- 
tion and electronic networking would enable us to keep c^sts down. 

One of the things that I think we miss when we talk about stu- 
dent aid and other things is the fact that it costB a lot to run a 
college or university, and every penny we put needlessly into some 
activity is money that will eventually surface in two ways; one, in 
increased tuition costs and the other is increased demanas on all of 
us in government to provide additional help. So the more efficient 
we l^ome, we think it is better for all of us. 

So we are suggesting to you that as you reshape Title II, you look 
at the possibility of creating a national system, national network- 
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ing of libraries, and that the Federal Government can provide \x>th 
prc^nram and financial support for such a policy. 

Secondly, let me talk about institutional aid because we believe 
the Federal Government has a vital role in aiding institutions of 
higher education. We know that is under debate in many circles, 
but we think there are three reasons why the Federal Government 
has a role here. One is to provide national direction to higher edu- 
cation — we are not isolated Httle flefdoms, we are in effect part of a 
national system. The second is to help deserving but disadvantaged 
institutions remain viable. And finally, to promote institutional 
planning. We think that this program is cumbersome. If you have 
read, or as you will hear I am sure, the administration of all of 
that, you will see that there is a lot of paperwork as Representative 
Gaydos mentioned. And we think it could be streamlined, but we 
think it is particularly useful. 

I would also like to comment on aid to historically black coll^^ 
and universities, because I also see that as somewhat of a contro- 
versy, but in Pennsylvania we do not have large numbers of these 
colleges or universities but I, before becoming Secretary of Educa- 
tion, served as Superintendent of the Harrisburg City School Dis- 
trict. Eighty t^rcent of our students were black of Hispanic. A 
number of them found it more to their advantage to go to tradi- 
tionally black colleges and universities, often in the south — I am 
thinking of Howard, Tuskegee, Union, places like that. And what I 
found was that their education brought them back to our communi- 
tv and brought them back as highly productive citizens. So even 
though Pennsylvania would not a major user of that program in 
the sense of institutions we have, I would encourage you to look at 
it because it is a national need and one that Pennsylvanians profit 
from. 

In terms of educator recruitment, retention and development, I 
just will restate the obvious. It is obvious that as times change, as 
our educational prc^ams become more technical, as we have a 
higher need to keep kids in school longer, and all of that sort of 
thing, teachers must have not only a thorough knowledge and cur- 
rent knowledge of where they are, but they also must know how to 
teach the youngsters that we have today, i have said frequently 
and will repeat to all of you, even though I know you know it, that 
the days of Dick and Jane and Spot and PufT are gone. We do not 
see children coming from that environment into our school sys- 
tems, they live a very complicated life and teachers need U) be par- 
ticularly sharp in how to deal with that. 

So we think this program can help us retrain teachers and create 
partnerships between school districts, vocational schools and higher 
education institutions which will improve both the preparation, 
academic preparation, and teaching skills of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. So we strongly urge that the amount of money in 
that program, the authorization for that, be increased for fiscal 
year 1992, and by the way, I will not come here and keep telling 
you we need niore money, we need more money, we need more 
money. But there are some times when I will suggest that to you, 
because we do. And this is one area where I think the money will 
be well-sjH^nt. 
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Also, we are encouraging you to support Part C, which is the pro- 
fessional development and leadership program or create a new one, 
if you feel you need to, to facilitate the funding of professional de- 
velopment centers. I know that is controversial, but we have found 
that where we can assimilate specialists in teaching and bnng 
them t<«ether with teachers, there are tremendous improvements 
in that program. 

Next, let me talk about innovative projects for community serv- 
ice because Pennsylvania, under the leadership of our new Senator 
Harris Wofford, has taken tremendous stei^ to promote volunteer- 
ism. It has become almost a plank of Governor Casey and of me 
and of the State Board of Education, to put community service of 
some kind into most of our elementary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation pfc^ams, and we have provisions for that in this law. 

It has been proposed to move the student literacy core from Title 
I to become a new part of Title X, and we want to support that. We 
think that that is a good move, it is a pn^am that helps to focus 
on what idealistic— and by the way we have a lot of idealistic 
young people— can do in order to support the community. I would 
just like to tell you two examples we have because it may make 
you feel better when you look at this to say that this is not money 
going down a rat hole. 

The State has its own literacy core. Our literacy core is on \b 
campuses, it has a Stale appropriation of half a million dollars and 
more than 1,0(K) college students tutored nearly 2,500 Pennsylva- 
nians this year. And many of them continue. So we have found 
that it works. 

In addition to that, the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities has supported, with very small State aid, campus com- 
pacts on 38 campuses. And this year, this current year, 1990-1991, 
over a million hours were donated. Now if you calculate that at 
five dell, rs an hour, you have a five million dollar return on a 
$20,000 State investment. So we think it is not a costly program, 
but one thai will benefit most—a lot of our folks. 

We also recommend that the amount authorized to support 
teacher scholarships and fellowships, particularly the Christa 
McAulifTe Teacher Fellowship Program and the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarship Program— the amount authorized be in- 
creased 

Now I have not tried to cover everything that would be in this 
very complex piece of legislation, but to focus on st»veral areas that 
are of interest to Pennsylvanians. And as I mentioned, others will 
comment in more detail on other pieces of it. 

Our interest, for example, in Title IV, and I have not talked 
about that, will be presented by Dr. Fuget, the Deputy Secretiiry 
and Commissioner for Post-Secondary and Higher Education. And 1 
just want to extend to you. all of you, our offer to be of whatever 
help we can be in helping you sort this program out and to reflect 
what is me state of the art in terms of higher education planning. 

We thank you for this opportunity to be here and I will ask Dr 
Fuget to comment on student aid particularly. 

[the prepared statement of Hon. Donald M. Carroll. Jr. follows:] 
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TESTIMONY ON REAUTHORIZATION 
or THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
JVSt 3, 1991 
DICKINSON COLLEGE 
PRESENTED BY; 
SECRETARY DONALD H. CARROLL, JR. 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

CHAIRMAN FORD, REPRESENTATIVE GOODLING AND DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS 
or THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDART EDUCATION, I AM DONALD 
CARROLL, SECRETARY Of EDUCATION FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
WITH MB IS MY DEPUT^ SECRETARY AND COMMISSIONER EOR POST SECONDARY AND 
HIGHBH EDUCATION, DR. CTiARLES FUGET . I COMMEND THE SUBCOMMITTEE FUR 
ITS ATTENTION TO THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE; THE CHAIRMAN, FOR HIS INTEREST 
AND INITIATIVE TO HOLD HEARINGS ACROSS THE COUNTRY; ANC CONGRESSMAN 
OOODLING, FOR HIS CONTINUOUS SUPPORT AND LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION. BOTH 
NATIONALLY AND HERE IN PENNSYLVANIA. I APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO 
TESTIFY ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1^65. A3 
AMENDED . 

I URGE ITS REAUTHORIZATION SO THAT WE, IN THE TRUE SENSE OF 
FEDERALISM, CAN HELP OUR STUDENTS MEET THE MANY CHALLENGES THAT ARE 
AHEAD. 

IN GENERAL, WE FOCUS OUR ATTENTION ON ACADEMIC LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ENHANCEMENT; INSTITUTIONAL AND STITDENT 
ASSISTANCE; EDUCATOR RECRUITMENT, RETENTION AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
INNOVATIVE PROJECTS TOH COMMUNITY f^ERVICES. THIS ATTENTION I Nt-T 
BECAUSE OTHER TOPICS ARE NOT IMPORTANT SUT WE KEEL THEY WILL 
(\WF.RED BY OTHERS TESTIFYING MERE TODAY. 
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ACADEWIC LIBRARY AND IMFORKATIOH TECH MO LCXiY EWHAWCKMSNT 

THS ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL TO REPEAL ALL OF TITLE II IMPLIES A 
BELIEF THAT THERE IS NO ROLE ^OR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN ACADEMIC 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. WE DISAGREE WITH THIS. WE BELIEVE THE 
FEDERAL ROLE IS TO LEAD SUCH LIBRARIES INTO NETWORKS AND CONSORTIA 
WHICH PROMOTE THE SHARING OF MATERIALS AND THEREBY PBPJ1IT INDIVIDUAL 
LIBRARIES TO SPECIALIZE AS EACH BUILDS ITS COLLECTION. THE SHARING OF 
RESOURCES COMBINED WITH SPECIALIZATION WOULD REDUCE COSTS SINCE 
LIBRARIES IN NETWORKS AND CONSORTIA COULD AVOID PURCHASING DUPLICATIVE 
•MATERIALS. 

A REVISED, NOT REPEALED, TITLE I J COULD SET A NATIONAL POLICY OF 
LIBRARY NETWORKING WITH AN ULTIMATE GOAL OF A NATIONAL NETWORK OF 
LIBRARIES LINKED ELECTRONICALLY. TITLE H ALREADY HAS THE VITAL 
ELEMENTS FOR SUCH A NATIONAL POLICY: PARTS A AND C SPEAK TO IMPROVING 
COLLECTIONS IN ACADEMIC RESEARCH LIBRARIES. WHILE PART D SPEAKS TO 
TECHNOLOGY AND CO<>PERATIVE SYSTEMS. WHAT IS NEEDED IS A CREATIVE AND 
THOUGHTFUL RESHAPING OF TITLE II INTO A STRONG NATIONAL POLICY WHICH 
STIMULATES A SYNERGY AMONG THE EXISTING PARTS. FOR EXAMPLE, PARTS A, 
8, AND D COULD BE MERGED TO SUPPORT THE USE OF TECHNOLOGY AMONG EVER 
WIDENING NETWORKS AND CONSORTIA WHOSE MEMBERS COOPERATIVELY PLAN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THEIR INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIONS FOR THK 
MUTUAL BENEFIT OF ALL. THESE NETWORKS AND CONSORTIA WOULD. AMONG 
OTHER THINGS, HELP ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES ADDRES.S A DILEMMA 
NOW FACING MOST OF THEM A DILFMMA OF DIMINISHING COLLARS COUPLEU 
WITH INCHEASED NUMBERS OF CLIENTS WHO NEED ACCESS TO EXPENSIVE ITEMS 
r,UCH AS fA'HOLARLY SERIAL.S AN!) FORKIGN MATERIALS. 
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TO BE W08T ErrECTlVK AND EFFICIBNT, SUCH NETWORKS AND CONSORTIA 
SHOULD NOT STOP AT THE BORDERS OF EACH STATE. RATHER, TKEY SHOULD 
EXTEND BEYOND STATE BORDERS AND, EVENTUALLY, ENCOMPASS THE NATION, 
BUT A NATIONAL NETWORK NEEDS THE LEADERSHIP AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF A 
NATIONAL POLICY, AND THAT POLICY SHOULD ENSURE THAT ACADEMIC 
INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING THEIR LIBRARIES, PARTICIPATE IN THE PROPOSED 
NATIONAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION NETWORK. WE URGE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A NATIONAL POLICY THROUGH TITLE II. 

INSTITUTIONAL AID 

WE BELIEVE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS A VITAL ROLE IN AIDING 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. FEDERAL AID PROVIDES SEVERAL 
ADVANTAGES. ONE IS TO ASSIST IN PROVIDING NATIONAL DIRECTION TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION. ANOTHER IS TO ASSIST DESERVING, BUT DISADVANTAGED, 
INSTITUTIONS TO REMAIN VIABLE. A FINAL ADVANTAGE IS TO PROMOTE 
INSTITUTIONAL PLANNI^S. WE BELIEVE THIS PROGRAM SHOULD CONTINUE AND 
ITS MANAGEMENT BE STREAMLINED TO REMOVE UNHEEDED ADMINISTRATIVE 
BARRIERS. WE ALSO ENCOURAGE CONTINUING AID TO HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

EDUCAT OR RECRUITMENT, RETENTION AND DEVELOPME NT. 

THE NEW PROGRA>^ PROPOSED SY THE ADMINISTRATION, 
"PARTNERSHIPS FOR INNOVATIVE TEACHER EDUCATION,* PROVIDES A MEANS 
TO IMPROVE TEACHING AND THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS. 
IT IS OBVIOUS, IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS, 
THAT TEACHERS MUST HAVE A THOROUGH UNDER.STAND ING OF THE SUBJECT 
MATTER THEV TEACH, AS WELL AS THE KNO' ^tOGt AND SKILLS REQUIRED 
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TO SMABL8 A DIVERSE K)PULATlON OF STODBNTS TO LSARN IT, TEACHERS 
MUST HELP ALL STUDENTS BECC»4E CRITICAL THINKERS AMD SBLF-DIRECTBO 
LEARNERS, THIS PROGRAM WOULD ENCOURAGE PARTNERSHIPS BETWEEN 
LOCAL SDUCATIOH AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO 
IMPROVE THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS AND 
THEIR ABILITY TO WORK EFFECTIVELY WITH THE CHANGING STUDENT 
POPULATION, PROGRi^S MUST BE AVAILABLE THAT ENHANCE TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT AND RETEKTION AND PROMOTE GREATER DIVERSITY IN THE 
TEACHING FORCE, WE WOULD STRONGLY URGE THAT THE AMOUNT 
AUTHORIZED FOR APPROPRIATION IN FISCAL YEAR 1992 BE INCREASED 
SUBSTANTIALLY TO PROVIDE THE NEEDED FUNDS TO SUPPORT THE 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS AS WELL AS THE ACTIVITIES 
MORHALLY SUPPORTED BY THE "MID-CAREER TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS" AND "SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY 
PARTNERSHIPS," 

THE ADMINISTRATION HAS RECOHHENDBD THAT PART C - PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS - BE REPEALED IN THE 
REAUTHORIZATION, MUCH CURRENT RESEARCH CLEARLY RECOCailZES THE VALUE 
OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTERS IN SUPPORT OF IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO ENABLE OUR TEACHING FORCE TO 
RESPOND TO CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE, ORGANIZATION AND KANAGEMENT 
OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, I ENCOURAGE CONTINUED 
SUPPORT FOR PART C - PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 
- OR A NEW PROGRAM TO FACILITATE THE FUNDING OF PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTERS. 
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IfflfOVATIVg PROJECTS FOR COKMUyiTY SERVICE 

THE GOVERNOR, STATE BQAKD OF EDUCATION AND I, HAVE RESOLVED THAT 
COMWUNJTY SERVICE BECOME AN INTEGRAL PART OF EDUCATION AT ALL LEVELS 
AND URGE THAT COLLEGES INTEGRATE COHMin<I?Y SERVICE INTO THEIR 
PROGRAMS , 

IT HAS SEEN PROPOSED TO MOVE THE STUDENT LITERACY CORPS FROM 
TITLE I TO BECOME A NEW PART OF TITLE X, PART C - INNOVATIVE 
PROJECTS FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES. WE SUPPORT THIS HOVU. 

WE BELIEVE THAT COMMUNITY SERVICE OFFERS A RICH SOURCE OF 
EXPERIENCE FOR REFLECTION AND AN OPPORTUNITY TO MOBILIZE STUDENTS TO 
SOLVE SOCIAL PROBLEMS. WE ENCOURAGE YOUR CAREFUL CONSIDERATION OF 
OPPORTUNITIES TO SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGE COMMUNITY SERVICE IN THIS 
LEGISLATION. WE BE'^IEVE THAT YOU WILL CONCLUDE, AS WE HAVE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, THAT COMMUNITY SBR/ICE IS A DYNAMIC AND EXCITING PART OF 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION PICTURE. 

LET MB TELL YOU SOME OF THE TOINGS WE ARE DOING IN PENNSYLVANIA: 
THE STATE HAS ITS OWN LITERACY CORPS WHICH 
FUNCTIONS ON 16 CAMPUSES WITH A STATE APPROPRIATION 
OF S'>00,000. THROUGH IT AND THE 14 CAMPUSES IN THE 
FEDERAL LITERACY CORPS. MORE THAN 1,000 COLLEGE 
STUDENTS TUTORED NEARLY 2,500 PENNSYLVANIANS THIS 
YEAR. MORE THAN 1/3 OF ALL THESE STUDENTS CONTINUED 
TUTORING AFTER THEIR SERVICE IN THE CORPS WAS 
COMPLETED . 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES SPONSORS A STATE CAMPUS COMPACT WHICH 
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OPERATES ON 38 CAHFUSES . THE STATE PROVIDED SZKO 
MONEY FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS. CAMPUS COMPACT NOW 
HAS ITS OWN GRANT AND TRAINING FUND 5 . IN 1989-90, 
STUDENTS ON CAMPUS COMPACT CAMPUSES DONATED 515,000 
HOURS or COMMUNm SERVICE; IN 1990-91 OVER 1,000,000 
HOURS WERE DONATED. CALCULATED AT A VERY CONSERVATIVE 
15.00 PER HOUR, THIS $5,000,000 IS AN EXTRAORDINARY 
RETURN ON A $20,000 STATE INVESTMENT, 
WE BELIEVE THAT WE HAVE JUST SCRATCHED THE SURFACE OF THE 
POTENTIAL OF COMMUNITY SERVICE AS A MEANS OF REJUVENATING EDUCATION 
AND >«)BILIZING LARGE NUMBERS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO SOLVE SIGNIFICANT 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, BUT WB NEED FEDERAL HELP, 

WE ALSO RECOMMEND THAT THE AMOUNT AUTHORIZED To*. FISCAL YEAR 1992 
TO SUPPORT PART D - TEACHER SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS - BE 
INCREASED TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE CHRISTA MCAULIFFE 
TEACHER FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM AND THE PAUL DOUGLAS TEACHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 

AS I HAVE SAID, IT HAS NOT BEEN MY INTENTION TO PROVIDE AN 
INCLUSIVE OR CONPRBHENSIVE REVIEW OF ALL THE ISSUES ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE REAUTHORIZATION, BUT TO FOCUS UPON SEVERAL AREAS OF HIGHEST 
INTEREST TO THE COWONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, yOU KAY HAVE NOTICED 
THAT I HAVE NOT MENTIONED TITLE IV. THAT IS BECAUSE THE 
COMMONWEALTH'S INTSRBST IN TITLE IV WILL BE PRESENTED BY THE NEXT 
SPEAKER. CHARLES FUGBT, DEPUTY SECRETARY AND OUR COMMISSIONER FOR 
POST- SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 
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Wfi WItL B£ HAPPY TO CONTINUE TO WORK WITH TKE CCmHITTEE STAFF IN 
AN BfFORT TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, IF HBCESSARY, ABOUT THE 
PARTICULAR ISSUES THAT WE HAVE IDENTIFIED TODAY. WE APPRECIP TE THE 
OPPORTUNITY THAT HAS BEEN PROVIDED TO US TO PRESENT THIS TEST:M0NY O^' 
THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT, 

DR . rUGET . 
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Mr. FuGKT. Thank you very much. Chairman Gaydoe, Represent- 
ative Goodling and our distinguished members from Wisconsin who 
are now a part of the Pennsylvania scene in terms of the big 10. I 
really appreciate the opiwrtunit^ io testify l^fore the subcommit- 
tee and the fact that the subcommittee is so concerned at providing 
the opportunity for representatives from higher education to com- 
ment on the reauthoriziition of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I would like to try to focus my remarks, as Seci-etary Carroll did. 
on just some very specific aspects of the Act and to comment upon 
them. 

Title IV is a very important title in terms of student assistance 
and I would like to endorse the suggestion that there be an in- 
crease in the dollar limit available unuer the Pell Grant to $3,7(K), 
But I would like to also caution the sulnrommittee as you look at 
that, that it can create some adverse problems in some States. Be- 
cause of the very specific income limits that are associated with 
that authorization, it will provide a difficulty in terms of meeting 
the needs of middle income families and can place increasing pres- 
sure upon the State financial aid oi^anization that we have here in 
Pennsylvania, and may create some problems for us as we try to 
assist students from families with more of " middle income level. 

I think that everyone is well aware of the changes that have 
taken place in terms of the increase in family income, the increase 
in college and university costs and the rather minor increase that 
is taking place in terms of the financial aid that is available from 
Federal sources. 

As more and more of the costs for postsecondary education is 

ffoing to be shifted to families and to States, it becomes increasing- 
y important that as we talk about the reauthorization, we do ev- 
erything that we can to make sure that we can marry the contribu- 
tions available from States with the contribution available from 
the Federal Government so that we maximize the assistance to the 
students who have the truest need and do not do something that 
wocid arbitrarily deny an opportunity for the State to add their 
dollars to the F^ederal dollars in a way in which we maximize that 
kind of student aid and student loan. 

If we were to look at very sj^-ific as, c^cts of Title IV. there are 
several that I would like to suggest that there be modifications or 
at least a rethinking. In terms of the student ranking requirement, 
we find that the proposal to support only those students who rank 
in the top 91) percent of their college class annually would be* a dis- 
service to some students who come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. In many cases, their high sch(X)l background or the high 
school opportunities may make it very difficult for them to me<*t 
the 90 percent category The current rtH^uirement that the students 
demonstrate satisfactory progress, I hnA is a much safer approach 
in terms of funding the students who have d:sadvantaged back- 
grounds and would eliminate the fear that they may have that not 
Ix'ing able to maintain a ranking in the top 90 pi»rc€»nt would causi* 
them to find need to increase their loan capacity rather than to 
seek grant aid. would bi^ another barrier that would discourage 
them from trying postsecondary education. 

^ A portion of the reauthorization spc^iks to a change in the State 
Student Incentive (Irant program to require that the institutions 
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provide a greater percentage of the dollars for that particular pro- 
gram m terms of the match, and in fact it even suggMts that it is 
no longer necessary to support SSIG and that it has accomplished 
Its mission by encouraging the States to provide matching dollars. 
r ^'^LfA*' ^^ ■'i^ are over 212.000 students who currently benefit 
from bbIG awards and we do not feel that eliminating this award 
program would encourage States to continue their support for 
those students. So we would encourage you to really rethink that 
because we really feel that it is a significant factor in terms of par- 
ticipation from some States to support student grants. 

The Perkins Loan and Income-Contingent Loan Programs are 
supposed to be self-sufTicient under the proposed administration re- 
authorization We feel that the loss of the capital contributions 
from Federal sources in 1992-1993 would mean that within our 
btate, State university students would lose over 40 percent of their 
Perkins loan dollars, or about $1.6 million. And that if we were to 
look at community college students, they would lose roughly 90 
percent of their Perkins loan dollars or about one half a million 
dollars, so that currently one out of every five Pennsylvania recipi- 
ents would lose their Perkins awards if the Federal capital contri- 
butions were eliminated from the prq^am. 

In the ca^ of the College Work Study Program as well as in the 
case of the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, the ad- 
ministration proposal would increase the contributions from insti- 
tutions to support those two programs. The College Work Study 
would require an increase of roughly 20 percent, from M) percent to 
.HI percent, as the contribution from the institution. For the public 
institutions m Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency our State grant agency, provides those match- 
ing dollars lor public institutions. 

The increase in the requirement from M) percent to aO percent 
would reallv require either of two things, either the public grant 
agency would have to divert State dollars to supplement the colU-Ke 
work study funds for the public institutions or to ask the public in- 
stitutions to find, out of institutional aid, an increased contribution 
to meet that increasing match. We ft>el that in either case we 
would either deny access to other students if we were to use insti- 
tutional grant funds to meet an increasing match, or we would fi'nd 
«r r , ^^"'^V"^ the award given to individuals would decrease 
We feel in either case that that is a negative in terms of its impact 
upon student aid that would be available to students here in Penn- 
sylvania. But we would really suggest that there be a rethinking of 
that, because we find that in Pennsylvania, we view college work 
study awards as a very important part of student assistance on the 
college and university campuses and we ft>el that if we were to go 
along with the changes that are being recommendtnl, we would 
reduce the amount of dollars that would be available or erode insti- 
tutional dollars from other sources. 

In terms of the SEOG. we have the same kind of concerns in 
terms of the increase in the match and in Pcnnsvlvania. we feel 
mn t;!,""? actually require that the institutional contribution be 
multiplied by a factor of four. 

Another part of the reauthorization would be to address the con- 
cern 01 the granting agency improvement. One of these would be to 
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place the full faith and commitment of the State behind the grant 
agency. Pennsylvania law would prevent Pennsylvania from doing 



and would require that the only way that they could meet the 
modification that is being proposed would be to increase the insur- 
ance that would be available, which would pass on the cmt of that 
guarantee to the students and their families, and again would tend 
to increa^ the cost of grants or the cost of a loan and would reduce 
the amount of money that would be made available to meet the 
student s aid arrangement. We think that the risk sharing propos- 
als that are being presented by the administration, with the excep- 
tion of the one that was asking the State to stand behind the grant 
agency, are propc^ls that will increase the ability of the agencies 
to recover the dollars and to make sure that we reduce the amount 
of default. In some cases, the proposals are already in place in 
Pennsylvania and we have been implementing ihwe particular 
changes with our Pennsylvania Higher Eklucation Assistance 
Agency. But we do think that th(^ modifications will do a lot to 
reduce the risk and eliminate or minimize default and possibly, 
without the inclusion of a State guarantee, do much of what you 
were really requesting. 

I would like to speak for a moment on Title VII, the construe- 
tion, reconstruction and renovation of academic facilities. I think it 
is important to recognize that many of the academic facilities on 
college and university campuses are suffering from deferred main- 
tenance, are suffering from the inability to modernize and from the 
difficulty that institutions are having to try to acquire the more 
modern equipment that is necessary if we are, as a nation, to 
become first in science and mathematics. It is impossible to really 
try to train adequately young people in the fields of science and in 
mathematics without exposing them to the facilities and the equip- 
ment that is going to be state-of-the-art and will he available to 
them if they move into an industrial or business position. And we 
feel that it is going to be important that we not only use the re- 
sources from the private and public colleges and universities, and 
assistance from the States. There is also an important role to be 
played by the Federal Government to assist us in trying to main- 
tain the caliber of equipment and facilities on college and universi- 
ty campuses that is going to be necessary if we are going to achieve 
our goal of being first as a nation in those areas of science and 
mathematics. 

And then finally, I would like to encourage the support for Title 
IX, graduate programs. As the reauthorization bill is trying to 
focus and to group a number of graduate programs into Title IX, I 
would like to encourage the committee to consider very seriously 
that the appropriation that is authorized be of sufilcient size that 
we can actually fund the various categories of graduate programs 
that are being proposed. We see Title IX as a means of trying to 
provide opportunities for women and minorities that are often 
under-represented historically in certain critical areas, to have 
access to those areas. And we would encourage Title IX as a means 
of providing the potential for educating young ^^pk, women and 
minorities, to provide the faculties of the future that are going to 
be neccKSsary to really deal with a diverse college and university 
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student population, to provide the role models and the encourage- 
ment that those young people are going to need if they are going to 
be successful and if they are going to wlect the academic disci- 
plines that historically have been denied them in terms of their 
access in th^e particular areas. 

Again, as the Secretary indicated, it is not our intent to try to 
cover in a comprehensive way all of the various cat^ories of the 
reauthorization bill We hope that as you continue through the 
hearing process and as you work with wme of the suggestions that 
we have made and others will be making to you, that we would be 
willing tc try to provide additional information and to be of assist- 
ance to you and your stafT as we consider the various issues that 
we feel are very important as you look at the Higher Education re- 
authorization. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony and cer- 
tainly would stand willing, with the Secretary, to respond to any 
questions that you might have. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Charles Fuget follows:] 
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mrWi TtFTIWNY ON REA/THORIZATION 
OF T>€ HIGHER SXCATION ACT 
JUNE 3. 1991 
DICKINS0(^ 00ll£^ 

mSEHTH) BV: 

DR. OWLES R. FUST 
COWISSIOfCR SXJCATION 
P©«SVLVANJA KPARTfCNT OP mCATION 

CKAIRmN R3«J/ REPf^SEWTATIVtE GOODLING AND DISTIN(L1S^ ye^% OF 7>« 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTStCCCARY ElXlCATlCW^ I AT iWRllS FUG£T. COWISS:0fCR TOR 

•IGHER EDUCATION OF T>€ FW5YIVANIA OEPARTmrr EIXjCATION, I ICLCO« T>C 

SJSCOIiMirnSE to T>C COmJNNEALTH AT© APPRECIATE EFR3RTS OF T>€ SiBCXmTTZE 

FOR ITS ATrerriON to t)€ ipfwrva issues f/^ciw hiocr education, osajw^an 

FORD fiAS IMDICATB) CUARLY HIS IffTWEST IN 7>€SE ISSUES BY HIS INITIATIVE TO 
MOU? >CARIWS ACROSS T>€ COUNW. OWGRESSWI GOODLING HAS CWTINUALLY 
ILLUSTRATH) HIS SUPfWT Af© DEMDNymATED HIS LEADEftSHlF IK EDUCATION, f*ATJONAU.Y 
fiiO IN PENNSYLVWIA. I APPf^CJATE THIS OPFWrWITy TO TESTIFY ON T>€ R£AU7>CRI2A- 
TION m HlfltfR EDUCATION ACT OF 19©. AS A«D«D, 

I WILL FOCUS W J«MARKS ON SOME ADt/iTlOf*VL PROCaWC TH^T ARE HWRTANT 
TO PEW^VANIANS. 

T^€ REAUTHORIZATION OF 1>« HI3NEJI EDUCAfiON ACT> UOER TITLE JV - STICENT 
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«SJSTA^a, «to.,nES an OPf«TU„TY TO AUTH««2£ mCRAL STUDEiyi AID TO ,«WVf 

TO ACHIEVE ACCESS TO OuAlITY INSTITUTIONS, SUPPORT T>C NffiJV SUOE-VTS A« TO 

T« Ef^ECTIVENlSS A^ P^^ic ACCOmASILm 0. POSTSECONa^Y I.STITVTIONS. 
FOS TV^ PAS- 36CADE. A IN STl£«^ A..3 KAS BEEN TO Tl^rER 

Sa-OKTX^ ^CAT,« COSTS TO STIOENTS A« TVEIR F.wjuES, ANO:>^ te^^NCV h;s BE£N 
TO TWS--, H)RE CCSr Of STUDer AID P«OGSA^T0 STATES, POST^CC^ 

iNSrnvrinr.'s an" the psivatt mctor, 

IT ONLY TAKES A WfNT TO REVIEW T>i£ WTA TO DE^CMSTRATE T>iAT SIC-NIFlCAUT 
TTWNSFERCMS AiXASy iAS OCa*W£D, SINCE 1961^, THE COSTS ATTENDING COQfGE 
HAVE r-iAN D(m£D. IX^.'MG T>i:s SA^•£ Tift, TTOTA. AID F0« POSTS6C0NOWY STV- 
3E^fTS FfiO*' ALL FEPERAL PROGftVS W^W BY ONLY 36 P£*;ENT, TITU IV PRJGRAM 
WLIJWS, TK3SE VMO ARE G£N£^Y AVAlLASLf TO T>€ MOST STVDB^S, GSEW BY NEARLY 
70 POJCENT. FEDEWL Sm. OXIARS (PELl GRANTS, Sim^tNTAi. EDUCATIOW. OPPOR- 
TIAITY GRANTS MD STATE STUDENT I«<£NTIVt GRAIVTS! G(?EW BY 82 PERCENT, W1T>< PELL 
GRANT DXUWS NEANlY D(X«LIVG, AN INCREASE OF.32 PERCEOT. HOfcCVER, t€U. OVER f^CF 
T'€ 1NQ$&56 IN PEii. riAVT Vai^SiS TO TOSTSECOMIARY STUDENTS ^.ENT TO THC5SE ATlEK> 
ING PROPRIETARY BUSINESS, TRA3E AND TEOftlCAL SOCOLJ fMTr€R T><AN COLifGES. 
AGGREGATE PELL GRANT IXXURS TO 21.1 £<5£ SUmTS &R0< BY lWDCR i<5 PERCENT SINCE 
1981-^, 
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TXS^FORE^ PQXRAL AID THAT IS CDCRAllV AVAILARf TO fCST STUCENTS 

Asa FEDCfWL omr aid that is ^CST EFFtaivt in h^ipik students gain access 

TO GiCATiaN^ DID MOT <£EP PACt y«,T>s T>€ COST SUKNTS W TO PAY TO Oi'iOU IS 
COLUGES AND uMVEf^HIES. 

THIS SITVATJOM JS ExACERa^TEL BY r>€ -ACT T^AT FATILY INCOTtS SIK£ 
1981 -82 HA^ iV:i«A.^^i) ^..r 5^ Pt«:EM, TU*S l^STS DtXfRiD. CSNLfUllY 
AVAILABU FEDERAL AID iVC^EASED OSLY TH^THlRDSy jVO FAMILY INC'.'CS BY 
Of«(LY HALF/ L£AVlf«5 STLOEN^S A^£D THEIR FAMILIES WITH A GR£ATl,v REDUCCD ABILITY 
TO AFFORD POSTStCOfGW aXKMlQH, 

n€ STAGES HAVf V^l^ TO m£, UF FOR SOf^ OF T^£ RELftTlVt JDSSES OF 
FEDERAL AID. K«E TVvAN KJCBLINC T>^IR AGGJ^EOATE GRAN' DOLLAR AWARDS SI«E 
1981^, AT r>€ SA*C TI*t> I!^TITJTIC^ ^VE If^REASED T^E AMXWTS OF AID Tb€Y 
AWARD 5Tm)ENTS FROM T>€IR OWi RESOJRCES BY ALMOST THR5 TJ5£i T>€ AMOWTS THEY 
AWARDED IN 1981-®, IH T>iAT YEAR, 17 PtRCENT OF STUDENT AID FROM ALL SOURCES 
CAi^ FROM STATES A^D If^TjTUTlONS. IN 19SG-90/ T>C M3ST RECSVT YEAR FOR WHlO 
CO^^E DATA ARE AVAMJ5BLE, 27 PE^Ctlf^T OF ST10£NT M FROM ALL SOURCES ZAn, 
FROM STATES AJ© iNSTITUTIONS. aiARLY ThC I OV£R RATE OF GROWTH IN FEDERAL 
AID HAS TRA^ysFEf^ H^RE OF THE TOfAL SURDfeN OF PRlJViDI.'*; STUDGiT AID 
DOliJWS FROM T>€ FEDERAL GOVER'WEffT TO OTW^S IN THE f INANCfAi. AID 
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PWTCR^lIP, eOUALLY AS OEAK-Y, OP T>f TOTAL COSTS HAVE B££N TTWNS- 
FBW£D TO ST\«NTS AND T>€IR FAMILIES, 

mis RJDGET/Vnr PROPOSAL ^QuIRES ^TiECO^CARY S^DENTS TC RANK IN r< 
TOP 90 Pt«C£NT OF T>€IR CLASSES TO CONTlNk£ TO REHftlN ELIG(B'.£ FOR TITLE IV 
ASS:STAf<C£. THIS PJW^SAL R^PRESEffTS A DEPARTURE T-C CURRENT POLIO 
A CVI«G I^^STITUno^iS to D£.EWIN£ AIC REClPi^NTS yAKlHQ "'SATISfAC^C^ 

ACADEMIC PROGRESS" AND W^€N TO CONTINUE TO ASSIST TV©1. aRRENT REGULATIONS 
REGAfiDIMG ''SATISFACTORY ACADEMIC PROGRESS' ARE VCRKIP« QUITE V^U. THERE IS NO 
NEED TO CUT AID RECIPIENTS FROM F£D£KAL ^VW OF T>l^ WHO WOULD BE 

CUT WOUi) dE MINORITY/POVERTY STUEIVTS WHO WERE ADMITTED WITH SEVERE FifWCIAL/ 
ACAOEMIC AfC SOCIAL KANDJCAPS V^ICH THJR IfiSTITVTIONS AJ^ ►^^ING T^€M TO 

OVtROCrt. 

THIS PRjyWL^ !F IM'L£^€NrE2> WUIX) DIMINISH AID PROGRAMS' ABILITY TO 
AO^IEVE Of€ a DC T>^E BASIC GCWLS FIVIVCIAL AID, ENHWrfCING SPJ^TION IN 
POSTSeCONQARY EDUCATION. /lORECN^R/ THE PftOPO^^- lb VIRY LIKELY TO DIMINISH 
A8JLITV TO ACHIEVE ANOTh^R BASIC FJHAKIAL AID GOAL, ACCg:S^ fO POSTStCOMiARY EDUCA- 
TION, BECAUSE T^ El3UCAT10NAa.Y hANDJCAPPEB STUDENTS WILL BE CC^EWED THAT 
T>^£v MAVt TO l^ET HIGh€R AG*D£M!c STAfOW« IN ORXR TO REMAIN IN COLLEGE, 
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CUWNTLY mif MifCRlTY/POVDnY STIONTS ^ REorTAW TP SCEK POST- 

^cocvwY EDucArrow aecAusc 7>cy fvsx accept loaws to pay for its costs and 

ARE CO?CeR>rQ) AaOUT T>€IR ABILIT^T TO SUCCEED AfC UCOt^ ABLg TO f^AY THE USANS. 
ADDING AKmCR BWWIER >«flU VERY LIKELY PURTSER SlSCOWGE THEM FRCW 
EVEM TRYING TO Emi< 

Simjmm. iKgnivt oRAftrr prqg w (ssig) 

IN 7>€ AO^INISTRATION'S PHOPOS© REAJTH»I2ATIC^/ SSIC PRO^ FUfOS HOUJ K 
LOST EAmRELY. IT IS ARGUED THAT 7>« SSIC PHOGRW "U)(VG AGO Acam.I»€D ITS 
QijmiVE OF STIMjLATlW ALL STATES 10 ESTASLISH H£ED &^SED GRANT PRCX^RA/^/ 
HOHEV^, OVER 2I2i(XX} STUKKTS f^ATIONWlDE BE3\£FIT PROM SSlG AMARDS, IT IS REASON- 
ABIE TO PfOlCT TMAT RESCIf©IPC SSIG PUfOlhC MAY CAUSE S0^€ STATES TO CUT THEIR 
FlICING EKTIRELY. FEDERAL FUNDS Af« NECESSARY AS AN INCENTIVE TO STATES TO PRO- 
VIDE NEED BASED GRm AID. 

PERKINS LOW AfO ffC0rg<ONTIf<(5gVT iMi PROGRA^S 

T>€ ASSERTION Xm COLLfCTIONS FROM PRIOR UW«S ARE SUFFICIENT TO S^PORT 
THE PERKINS LOAN PfiOCSRAM I^Y OT^RALLY BE TRL«> BlfT NOT FOR ALL INSTITUTIONS 
IN PSWSYtVANiA, LOSS Of FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTHIBUTIO^G IN 1932-93 KUD fWi 
jm STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WDULi) LOSE OVER <0 PERCENT OF THEIR PERKINS LOW 
DOLURS, ASOOT $1.6 HlLLIOW, OmWITY COLLEGE STXmTS «DUU) LOSE HEAft-Y 
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90 l*D«NT OF V€IH PERKINS LQftN OOLURS^ ABOUT A HALF WLLJCN, AUWT OTC 
OUT OF EVERY FIVE PCPWSrLVANiA F^CiPJENTS >OPi3 LOSE HIS OR ^€R PERlCIl^ AKW 
IF FEDERAL CAPITAL C0NT1^IaJTIO^S ELrniNATED Ff«)M TX£ PRO&RAM, 

T>€ REAUTWIZATION Pf^SES A 53 PCRONT CUT IN FEDERAL FUfOS FOR T>€ 
COLLEGE WJRl^-STUDY PRCXiW (CWSP)^ aJT IT PflOUECTS O^CY A 9,2 PERCENT i0$S W 
TOTAL ♦CRK-STUJY FUNDS TO STUOEfCTS. BECAUSE IT PROPOSES TO RAISE T>€ ORREVT 
Ir<STlTUTIOMAL mTCHING R£QUIRE>«NT FROM 30 TO 50 PERC©^T. I(«TITUTIONS 
WXfi-D BE ASKEP TO MATCH T>€JR 1952-93 ALLOCATIOf*^ ON A DOLUW-fOR-OOUJW 
fiASIS, 

TO «C£lVt «20,2 HILLIOW \H CWSP ALLOCATIONS IN 1991-93. FOR AN AWARD 
TOTAL OF M,k HILLION, T>C COMMDNkCALTH A^C ITS iNSTITUTIOr^ H0UJ3 HAVE TO 
IJCREA^ TWIR FUNDS DEVOTEC TO WORK-STIOV WCHIMS PUBTOES IUSLEEBML 
FROM $iO,5 mUwION TO lC0r2 MILLION. BUT BY ALMOST DOUBLING STATE AT® INSTI- 
TVTIONAL EXPG©in«£S POR WDRK-STUJY FW©S/ FWiSYLVANIA S7USENTS WOULD HAVE 
FEVfER TOTAL CWSP DOLLARS IN 1992-93 rm IS 1991-92> HC.k MILLION VERSUS 
$<43.3 MIUIQN. TVIS IS A Ptf^CT EXArttJE CF T^fi MGTARV IffrWT TO WHiSfER 
COSTS OF FINDING STUDENT AID PROGRAMS FW 1>« FEDEJML fiOVER?^CNT TO THE STATES 
AND ]NSTinn"lONS, 
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WE BOW® IW IWREAKD INSTIMIONAL mTCHlHQ ni« KUT RE- 
dUlAE COLLBiES M il^ilVE^ITIES TO EiTVSR r^lSTRlBUTE CVRRCNTLY AVAILABLE 
fl£90ms FINANCIAL AID FRQI^ On€R IMSTITUT:c^ AID ^CIPIE^TS Pm/OK TO 
IfCREAtf 1>C AHXWTS C^' INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS /WRDED TO ALL STUOCNTS. IP INSTl- 
IVTIONS Q€ ^ y>€ ALTBMTIVE/ OTHER STUDENTS WX L9SE ACCESS T13 AID* 

IP 7>€Y CMDOSC 1>€ UTTER ALHRJ^TIVE, T>€Y WILL HAVf TO fUISE T>€18 TUITtO»« 
TO PHC5XJCE T>€ ADDITIONAL fCEDET rave«U[> TK« CAUSING OSTS TO ^ STUOENTS. 
HSh-mfff AS WELL AS f«EUr CW5P I^CIPlDfTSy TO Ria, IfCREAS© COSTS WfLL, IN 
TURfC A^08S OTTCR PCD0UL A^ STATE FINAfCSAL AID ff£SOlf«:£S AS PIMAMCIAL «ED 
IfCAiASCSt 

PEJW5YUVANIA IMSmUTIOW HAVE ALXAYS VID«r T>€ COLLET ««K-STUDY AhARD 
AS A CRITICAL OJhViENT OF THE, STlOENT AID PACKAGE. RKEMTLY/ EAW<I«S 
WlfC-STUDY JOBS HAVE BEEN PftOMDTEl) AS Eff£CTI\€ RESOURCES TO PREVENT EXCESSIVE 
SniS^ENT 90RRONIN& WHILE aiVlNG 81VDENTS A CAREER-REUTED EXPERIENCE. 
IHADKUATf HDRK-STIJOV JVOS WILL f^SULT IN FEWER 5TIS3ENTS GAINIM$ T>« ON-TME- 
JOB €?mJENCE It^ICH OPENS V€ DOOR TO E^f>LOy^£NT AND VWK£S T>«|R ABILITY 
TO REPAY STUDE^n- LOAftt. 
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amE^ENTAL ECLCATlONftL OPPQRTWin GRANTS (SSOG) 

THE J«AimCRlWTION W«»WeS fWISIW T>€ If<STlTUTIONAL HftTCHIW I^IfiE- 
HENT If* 7>€ SEOG RWM T>€ OiWENT 15 F^FCtHX TO 50 PE^NT IN 1992, IH CRDO 

TX) Recem 129.56 miixion in pcdera^ seoc aujocatio^ in l991-92> pent^syivania 

INSTJTirriONS WILL rtAVE TO PROVIDE ^,43 MIUION IN ^V\TO^ING Pur©8. HOHEV^. TO 

f«.;5JvE Ah ESTiwT© $19.72 MiaioN aujocati^^ ;n 1992*93. iN8Ti7vriof« wia be re- 

QUIRQ) TO K^TCH Jh\$ fifOjHJ VCfAJR FOR DOOAR, WHICH MEANS T>€Y mil HAVE 70 QUAI^ 
RUPU; TK AWUAL IfWlTVTlONAL REStxmS 7>«Y IWE AVAILABLE TO SEOG RECIPIENTS* 
INCREASED ^^TCMI« RBflUlRE>W FOR THE ^06 KXID HAVE T>€ SATC EFFHTTS 
ON INSTIn/TIO^e AS r>€ IHCRSASSD ETCHING REOUIR&CM FOR T>€ CWSP. I^JTl^'IOf^S 
MOULD HAVE TO REDISTRIBOTE CIKRE^T FIHATCIAL AID RESOURCES AKCVOR RAISE AQS^ITIOTi^ 
FIWCIAL AID REVENUES BY IfCRCASING TUITION. EIT>« AaiON WXU) fWOUCE NEGA- 
TIVE EFFECTS. HCRE> AfiAIN^ IS AN EXWl£ OF AHWTING TO TRANSFER T>€ COSTS 
OF PROVIDING 8T\aDW AID FROH THE FEDERAL OOVEWWENT TO SOME OTHER PARTY, IN T>fIS 
CASEy INSTITUTIONS, 

THE »RJSC SHARINE* PROTOAL TO f^IRE STATES TO ""WIK A DESIWTED OiARANTEE 
AGENCY WITW T>« FULL FAITH A'^ CREDIT OF T>€ S1ATE OR Sl&^ Tr€ SCHOOLS tlCEf^ IN 
T>€1R STATt TO A RISK-BASED PREMIUM ASSESSES SV T>€ DEPART>€Nr OF EDUCATION TD OWER T« 
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OBLjGATlOe "(XAT WAS NOT BE ftT BY T>C STATT P«ES£NT$ SCVBtt PftOBLlMS FCR 
US « SUSPECT, miW Cm€RS. SEWSr.vANtA afi»?£NTLY fWMlBlTS ClVlfft 
FUX FAl-m A«3 CREDIT TO PHEAA, TXe PEWSYtVANIA H10l£R EIWVTIC3N ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY/ •♦'ICH IS T>€ STUUeNT UWi SGECY IN T>C CONWCAITH. *€ SUSPfiCT "WAT 
UWS IX OT>Ca STATES P«0HIB|T GIVING PUU. FAITH M€ CROJIT TO PRIVATE GUARANTIE 
AGENCIES FWCTiCWiVG TK?£IN. IF THIS PSOPOSAL IS I^f^£'CVTEt! Af© Pt«AA IS WT 
Give* T« caWf«€ALTh'S FUU FAST>1 AND OJEDIT BACKING, IT VClLD MEAN THAT SREATIR 
|NSJMNC£ PREM1U1>« WUUJ WVVE TO B£ O^AflGED TO STUISNT BO«W«RS, AND POSTSECONMBY 
INOTnVTIOfiS rtCSE STUJENTS HAVE # HlO«R-THAfHVVWG6 DEFAULT RATI WUJ) HAVE TO 
BE CMAR^ rtES TO PARTKlPATi IN THE PROGRAM, THIS WOUJ) REW-T IN INOSASED 
COSTS TO SnOENTS ANO KJUU) WSULT IN SCVESE RESTRICTIONS IN SniDENT ACCESS TO 
UWe, AS MWY 9CM»LS WOUJ BE IWIIXING OR UWBlf TO AFFORD T>€ COSTS OF SUCH 
FEES. 

IF T>C OT>«R "niSX. SWING* PROPOSALS WERE ItfWfmS, AM) T>£ PfWPOSED 
-GUARANTEE AGENCY I)W0V9«J<TS" CAN BE imimrtS WITHX/T IM«C£SSARILY INCREAS- 
ING AGENCY AEMINISTRATIVE BURDtNS AND COSTS, SEE NO REASON TO REOJlRE T>€ 
(Ui. P*nX AfO CREDIT BACKING OF THE STATES. 
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mi VII - CQKSTI^CTIOIl. RECWSryXTlOW jW RENWATIOW OF KJ ^lC rAClLITi£S 

I STAONGLY T>€ COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER AUTHORIZIMi AN mWPHlA- 
TW W FISCAL VEAR 1992 TO SlFPO^T T>^r5 TITLf. COLLECTS AfiD UMVWSITIES ^i^VE 
BEP^ imBLC TC >€ET T>C ;vcf?£ASrf^ NEEDS OF \£W ACADE^^IC FACILITIES OR TO PROVIDE 
THE RESam$ TO PERMIT P€ ^eNOVATlO^ ANT'^OR REMOOEUIPIS OF EXISTIflS FACILITIES, 
IN ORDER TO ^€ET TXE NATIONAL GCAL TO 31 FfRST IN SCIENCE Af^ (iAT>€WTlCS^ IT IS 
^£CESS«Y THAT PROVIDE CUR PCSTSECONUARY INSTITITTIOWS l^ITH TXE FACILITIES AND 
RESa^KES NECESSARY TO TTlAlN AND RETRAIN T^AO€RS Af«5 07>€RS ENTERIFIG T>iE WORK- 
FORtX IN T* FJELDS OF ^lENCE Af«) mTVCM^TICS, T>C WJNT OF DEFERRED WAINTWVCE 
ON MOST COLLEGE. AND UNIVERSITY CA^'SES/ AS «EU. AS T>€ OUTTdOED ACADG^C llBRARY 
FACILITIES, iWES IT DESIRABLE FOR TrC FEDERAL GOVERVCNT TO JOIN WITTH T>C STATES 
AND ACADe^•IC INSTITUTIONS IN ^PORTING CONSTRUCTION Af© J^NOVATION P5«X«CTS. T>€ 
TREACNDOUS COSTS INVaVED IN UPmTlfC ACADEMIC FACILITIES AS HEU AS TWE VALl€ 
TO ECONOMIC D6ViL0P^€NT EKOURAGES THE DEVELOfWn" OF PARTISErSHJPS IN ORDER TO 
SUPPORT THIS TITLE. 

Tin* J2L-^W5UHLiRPlM 

THIS TITLE PROVIDES PEIXOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN TT€ ARTS AT© HiiANlTlES. m 
IN AREAS OF fWTIONAL 0)/ SUM AS mTHEMTiCS AND SCIEXES. I THE 
CCMiimE TO SUPPORT THIS TITI.E Af© TO ASSURE THAT SUFFICIENT FVTiDS Af^ APPfWPRlATED 
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TO $i^9Qm GRAWTH CWTUMTIES ^OR MINORITIES WtN \H FIEU» IH WHICH 
T>€Y ARC HJSTPRICAILY Lf©£RR£PRE^VTED. T>« UEVtL OF nfCm SH0UU3 fi£ SlFF|Cl£NT 
TO ENA3u£ INSTITUTION Hr>€1? EJU^TION TO Aa^t^Y f^C^^IT UND£R*i£*»S£S£fVTD 
GROUP? IN AO«MC DISClPLfHfS EXPEf?lEVC:HG CRITtC;:^ NfFJ^S FOR FAaf.TY POSI- 
TIONS i\ T-i Hrru^E, '^is 'ItlE/ au^ wip- s.='«wt por states k*o private 

mriTUTIONS TO f^Z^idi ^-'^ k^S^^l^ AlC TAi?C£Ta TC ""ISORlTy STUOEIVTS/ WOULD 
X HO TO ;<«EASE T-^E PAf?^iC;PAT:aN OP I^I-<»;t;£$ in PCSTSEC3M>W EaxATi;:^^, 

T>€ FENVSY.VAMA 3£?A/^. CPff OF EDUCATION WILL CONTlf^ TO RtVICW ANO MOf^rOR 
Thfi P«0e«6S$ OF ThE H13^^^ EaCATIOfi R£AvTHO«i;rATrON IN T>€ -CtMNC (WTNS. 
IT HiAS NCT 3£fN 1^ IV^N-^IOS TO o^ivJDE AN IMC^SJv^ Ofi CCrf*P*^S:vE REVIEW ^F 
AU ISSUES ASSOCIATE ^ITh Trt REAL'TH)ftI2A'"ION. dJl TQ FOCUS JPON Z^^WL 

AREAS OF »-::>^tST INTS^EST "HO THE COMW^tA^TH OF P1V*S>^.VAMA, Wt KX)^ BE fWPV 
TO COfTlfiC TO WOR}^ WJTX THE CCWITTEE STAFF \K A^ Efrc«T TO PROVIDE ArCJTIOri<\L 
INFORMATION/ IF ^CESSA)^/ ASOLTT T>€ PARTICUA,?? ISSUES THAT WE HAVE IDE^TTIf lEL' 
r€Re TOQAr, ME APPPECIATt OPWTJMTf T>V\T ^AS BEEN P^IOED TIJ US TO 
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^ Mr. Gaydos. Thank you very much and I will rect^ize Mr. 
Goodling for purposes of asking any questions he may have. 

Mr. GooDUNO. I have just a couple, Mr. Secretary. You talked 
about the need to be trained or have a training pn^am. If you 
were going to d^ign a prcwram, where would you focus your re- 
sources for teacher training? 

Mr. Carroll. In Pennsylvania, the responsibility for establishing 
standards rests with the State Board of Education. The Depart- 
ment of Education serves as their staff and we are beginning com- 
prehensive review of teacher education. First, we think the respon- 
sibility, at least initiallv, to get people started, r^ts with the col- 
leges and universities that prepare them. In Pennsylvania we still 
issue, in effect, a beginning certificate to the graduates of those 
pn^ams. But as our review proceeds, we see a need to stretch this 
process out to incorporate partnerships with basic education insti- 
tutions to use terms and pn^ams like induction, mentoring, and 
not grant permanent certificates quite so quickly as we have in the 
past. 

So I would see (a) aid to colleges and universities, but (b) also 
then to account for that p<Mtsecondary side or postgraduate side 
that I am talking about, the elementary and secondary piece, in re- 
gional organizations or others who could create development cen- 
ters that would help meet that part of the obligation. It could be in 
a school district, it could be a Pennsylvania intermediate unit, it 
could be lots of different places, but we see that we cannot draw 
that line so neatly between a 4 year collie education r.at includes 
a student teaching her clinical experience and what happens in the 
first say, 5 years of a teacher's practice. And so we are looking at 
redesigning our pn^am approval standards. It is inevitable that 
there are some colleges and universities who will fall out as a 
result of that if we apply them fairly and aggr^ively. Not every- 
one is committed to preparing teachers or has the ability to do it, 
but we want the best. we have recruitment sides to get young- 
sters interested in education. We have strengthening of colleges 
and universities to prepare at least the opener, if you will. And we 
see a partnership between basic and higher education once a teach- 
er has started and before they are locked into something called life- 
time certification. 

I guess where I would start- -sounds like I would start every- 
where, Con^'ressman, but I know you cannot do that, So I think I 
would start looking at the recruitment side of it and I think I 
would start to look at what happens after the student is a college 
graduate. 

Mr. GooDLiNC.. I told the Chairman before that I did not know 
how much we could deal with higher education in relation to train- 
ing and retraining teachers, but if there is anything we can do to 
cause change, I would hope we would do it. I suggest you might 
look at the bill I introduced last week hoping it willget some recog- 
nition by the committee as we go through this process because I 
think we need to do a lot in relationship to partnerships— and set 
up sort of a "LEAD" program for teachers. 

Mr. Carroix. We have a lead program also, 4,000 teachers have 
completed that program and at the least, it has improved their 
teaching skills, but at the best, it has enabled them to transport 
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those to other members of their faculty. So while we have some 
mixed success with that, we like that idea, we are continuing to 
fund it with a State appropriation of— I think this year about four 
million dollars for our piece of it, but we have waiting lists. We 
could handle another 4,000 teachers every year. So it is an expand- 
ing jprc^ram, it is a good idea. 

Mr. GooDUNO, Commissioner, the new Secretary I believe has 
backed away from the 90 percent; however, I have a lot of concern 
when w© throw out phrases like ''ability to benefit/' ''maintaining 
satisfactory prepress ' and so on because I am not sure what that 
means from one institution to the next, if it means anything. So I 
gu^ my question to you would be should not the States have a 
greater role in dealing with the default problem, for instance since 
^States are responsible for li<^nsing the institutions. 

Mr. FuGKT. Well I think when you start thinking of default, 
often people look at the oroprietary sector as being the sector that 
has the maximum problem. We seem to be fairly fortunate in 
Pennsylvania in that we do have a process that involves a license 
approval procedure for a proprietary institution that appears to 
have stabilized the institutions so that we do not have a rapid turn- 
over in institutions and we do not appear to have the obvious con- 
cems that seem to have been a part of some other sectors or other 

Tons of the country, 
think that there would be some advantage to possibly mandat- 
ing that the States possibly play a more active role in terms of the 
license procedure, tie that more closely to reviewing the status of 
the institution in ternw of the ability of students to tK>th benefit 
from the educational process, that there is an educational process 
that leads to placement and that there are jobs available so that 
the students have the opportunity through their income to repay 
the loans that they have received. 

Some of th(^ modifications are in effect, I think possibly some 
more have to be placed in efTect. Some of the reauthorization lan- 
guage would include some steps that would make it less convenient 
for an institution to attempt to just recruit anyone ofT the street 
and assume that they can l^nefit in terms of their financial bottom 
line, whether or not they provide an education to the student. 
There are some delays in terms of reimbursement and some other 
characteristics that would tend to mandate that the students do 
more. 

The language of either '^successful progr^s'' or "ability to l^ne- 
fit" has some pluses and minuses. It would seem that in some 
cases, some of the programs that we are talking about would re- 
quire a certain educational ability in order for a student to success- 
fully complete the program. So that the ability to benefit may have 
some measurable indicators or measurement instruments that 
might be possible. It is difTicult with open-enrollment institutions 
to require that students who may be looking almrat for a GED and 
some of the other literacy advantages would be denied that oppor- 
tunity up front because they would not demonstrate some of the 
key indicators that might be used for a specific vocational or col- 
lege transfer progiam. Successful progress does vary from institu- 
tion to institution but should be closely tied to graduation require- 
ments and the ability of a student in a very fixed period of time to 
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meet those graduation requiremsnts and actually to secure a 
d^ree or a certification. So hopefully we can translate that into 
some measurement. 

Mr. Carroll. Let me comment also that we are reexamining 
completely our licensing standartls, or particularly— I am talking 
about proprietary schools, We olan to get tough with those and 
tough in our administration of them and we will shortly introduce 
l^islation that will permit, will develop a system of seUT-insurance 
so that if a proprietary school goes out of busine^, the student will 
be guaranta^ from the selMnsurance pool Amds to carry out the 
promises that were made by the institution before it went belly up, 
if you wilL So there are some things that we are trying to do on 
the proprietary side. 

But on satisfactory prepress, as you know, institutional auton- 
omy is one of the strengths of our higher education sj^tem and we 
have — maybe I have a little more confidence than you in their abil- 
ity and maybe I am putting words in your mouth, but their ability 
to judge that. And the important thing is that they graduate with 
necessary skills and abilities, and institutions working directly 
with kids, I think we should say—and adults— we think should be 
in charge of that. 

Mr. GooDUNO. No further questions. 

Mr, Gavdos. Just one question on this proprietary school, you 
mentioned a crackdown, would there be a general crackdown on all 
schools? 

Mr. Carroll. We are going to have to do it in phases, but yes, we 
are going to set the new standards, we have private boards who 
deal with the standards. We are going to be encouraging them to 
toughen up and at that point our staff" deals with the application of 
those standards. We already have some excellent experience 1^ 
cause if you will look at the record, our veterans training schools 
have, for the most part, been very reliable and very solid. That has 
not been a national experience. I know, so you knov;, we think we 
are in a position to move on. And by the way, we are getting a lot 
of support from those proprietary schools. M(«t of them want this, 
they want to be able to say they have met high standards and so 
we are not anticipating problems with it, but yes— and again, the 
consequence will be some will shut down. 

Mr. Gavdos, On the questioning of licensing. Commissioner, 
which you have a lot to do with, how many licenses have you re- 
fused in say the last 4 or 5 years— a substantial number, a few? 

Mr. Carkou.. In terms of the proprietaries, I would say that it is 
not a substantial number. In many cases, some of that is self-selec- 
tion, a school will choose not to apply for relicensing. Their license 
1 think is a 2 year license, so that there is an automatic renewal 
process, and over a period of time the total number of institutions 
that are licensed as a part of the private licensed schools, has re- 
duced somewhat and we are looking at a further reduction as there 
is an adjustment being made in that entire sector^ where institu- 
tions that see themselves as not being able to fulfill their commit- 
ment or its not being profitable, self-select up. But I would say 
there have been a limited number in which there has been a deci- 
sion or an action by the State that would have initiated a refusal 
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on the part of that. There have been a number of investigations 
that have resultcKl in some change. 

Mr. Gavdos. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. 

I guess there are lots of questions, but we have Umited time, so I 
will restrict myself to one. That is how to improve the Federal Gov- 
ernment's ability to deal with the student default problem in the 
student loan program. This campus, according to the President's 
testimony to follow, has a default rate of .5 of 1 percent with 371 
graduates who are paying back loans. If that were the national av- 
erage, there would not be a problem. The pn^am would be a great 
succ^. 

Do you have any idea^ at all as to what change we can make to 
bring more campuses into line with this one? Would it make sense, 
for example, to require, as we do with small business loans, that 
when the bank makes a guaranteed loan, the Federal Government 
guarantees 90 percent, but the bank has to take a loss if the loan is 
not repaid— to have the collies co-sign the loans in effect, and get 
a bonus if they have less than «)me percentage of lo^ and have to 
pay back if they have a higher percentage? The university seems to 
be, or the college seems to be m a better position to evaluate th;3 
individual, and also to keep track of the inaividual because it is in- 
terested usually in getting some alumnae contributions down the 
road. So if we could put our interests in line with yours, we might 
get a better repayment rate than we do now. 

But in any event, if those are impractical ideas, let me know; if 
you have any others, I would certainly aporeciate hearing them 
t^Klay or before we actually write the bill. We want to deal with 
this problem in a way that preserves access to student loans, but 
cuts way back on the default rate. 

Mr. ruGET. Some ^^f the suggestions that are being advanced in 
terms of the risk sharing with guarantee agencies moves in a direc- 
tion that is already part of the Pennsylvania action. And I am sure 
that later testimony today would address some of the items that 
the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency has in 
place, the ability for attachment of wages, processes in which there 
is issues of default that can be moved very quickly by the agency so 
that we are able to fairly quickly— the agency is able to fairly 
quickly try to follow up on the number of loan programs that they 
are responsible for here in Pennsylvania. 

I am not sure that trying to mcve that all down to the level of 
the college or university would be an effective way because it 
would really require, in some cases, excessive personnel and addi- 
tional staff that might be nxiessary in order to do the kind of 
follow up that I think to some extent the Higher Education Assist- 
ance Agency in the Commonwealth is doing. But I think that some 
of the risk sharing propos^ils that are a part of the reauthorization 
bill go a long way to using some of the tactics and some of the pro- 
cedures that are being used in Pennsylvania so that the overall de- 
fault rate in Pennsylvania is very low. And on some of the campus- 
es where the additional counseling and separation counseling that 
takes place as students graduate or leave the campus, goes a long 
way in encouraging students to accept their responsibility to fulfill 
the commitments they made when they initially had the loan. And 
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I think that some of that is not present in some other regions of 
the country. 
Mr. Gaydos. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. OuNDKRSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too, in the interest 
of time, will only ask one question, but I think it is a question that 
is helpful as we are in the field rather than in Washington listen- 
ing to all the association representatives. 

I do not think that there is any doubt that everybody here sup* 
ports increased funding for higher education. Part of the reason for 
that is that we are trying to respond to the expanding role of 
higher education in the 21st century work force in training and re- 
training. The problem that we have is that we cannot keep up. 

Dr. Fuget, by your own testimony. Title IV pn^am dollars 
during the decade of the 1980s grew nearly 70 percent and yet we 
lost ground because the cost of higher education more than dou- 
bled. How do we deal with that? I mean we are well above and 
beyond the rate of inflation in terms of increased Federal dollars 
and yet we are falling behind. And so we are not using our dollars 
for expanded programs, we are just trying to keep up with collies' 
increased tuition. 

Mr. Carroll. I would just like to say we too have been wrestling 
with that. I put on the table for discussion some, what others con- 
sider very bizarre, notions and so I would not want to bring them 
up in front of you but maybe we could talk privately about produc- 
tivity, efficiency, drop-out rates and all of that sort of thing that 
seems to be applied to basic education rather comfortably but not 
to higher education. 

I see too many of my friends behind me here, so maybe I ought 
to be more discreet and to say to you it is an issue, it is worse in 
medical care and I think you all are aware of that. How we get a 
handle on these escalating ccmts is going to be one of the chal- 
lenges—and it is not of the decade, it is of the next 2 to 3 years. If 
not, it is going to be runaway. We are going to create two societies 
as far as education is concerned; the wealthy who can say wherever 
I want to go and the poor that we help. And the middle class will 
lose. There is no easy answer to it. Chuck will not propc«e that we 
ask college professors to teach 21 or more credits per semester or 
anything like that, although one of the problems we have, and I 
know many of the presidents in the room are aware of it. we in 
effect make a deal with a student. We say you come to our univer- 
sity, you study, say computer science, here is your program. And 
then frequently in the junior year or even earlier, we say we 
cannot offer that course for a lot of reasons, and we put these stu- 
dents in the bind of rearranging their lives to come back either in 
the summer^ or go to another institution. There are problems like 
that all around. We are pretty effective in Pennsylvania in mini- 
mizing that, but it does happen. 

I think a lot of it has to do with productivity and efficiency and I 
wish I could wave a wand and tell you. Congressman, but I cannot 
do it. 

Mr. Gaydos, The Chair feels moved to lift the restriction one 
question. Because the one question brings around four or five. So 
you can ask as many questions as you want, no limitation. 

Mr. Wolanin, our counsel, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. WoLANiN. No, thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Gaydos. No questions. On behalf of the committee, I want to 
thank the panel and I want to assure the panel that attention will 
be directed to what you have said in your written testimony. I 
want you to know that the other members that cannot be here will 
have an opportunity to review it in depth and give it the recc^i- 
tion it deserves. 

The Chair now calls panel number two; President Fritschler of 
Dickinson College right here and President Ceddia, Shippensburg 
University President and Dr. John Romano from Pennsylvania 
State University. Welcome, gentlemen, and between the three, you 
can make a determination who is going to start off. 

STATEMENTS OF UR, A, LEE FRITSCHLER, PRESIDENT, DICKIN- 
SON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA; DR. ANTHONY 
CEDDIA, PRESIDENT, SHIPPENSBURC. UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, SHIPPENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA; DR JOHN 
ROMANO, CAMPUS EXECUTIVE OFFICER, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, YORK CAMPUS, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr, Fritschler. Since I am the home team, maybe I will, Mn 
Chairman. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, let me begin by 
saying how pleased I am that you are here on our campus. We are 
delighted to be able to host this hearing and have the opportunity 
to say something about the reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

I want to say that Dickinson is an old indejKjndent liberal arts 
college founded in 1778, about 2,000 students, a budget of about $50 
million and 60 percent of our students receive financial aid, $12 
million of our $50 million budget is directed directly back to stu- 
dents in finincial aid. 

I wanted to take just one moment to introduce the college to you 
because I think it is very important to recognize that in this coun- 
try there are many types and sizes of academic institutions; public, 
private, large, small, specializing in various things. And I believe 
one of the real tricks, one of the real challenges in writing public 
policy is to come up with a fx>licy somehow that fits all of those 
institutions. And I would be the first to admit that this is a very 
daunting U\sk, 

I want to talk to you about two or three things that really con- 
cern me. The first two are access and choice. Starting with access, 
it seems to me that over the past couple of decades in this country, 
and thanks to the assistance of governments^ this country has 
pretty successfully dealt with the access quc»stion. That is, there 
are colleges and universities available to almost everyone. So 
access to a college education, thanks to the programs that have 
been put in place, is pretty secure in the United States tcxlay. 
Schools like this one have done their part. We, for example, give 
those $12 million worth of scholarship funds on need blind admis- 
sions. We do not give one dime to any student on a merit basis, we 
do not give money because someone can play soccer well, can sing 
well, can play the flute well or do anything very well. All of our 
aid is given on the basis of need. And I think schools that have 
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done that have enhanced access in the United Statra. My conwm 
with schools like Dickinson in this respect is that we continue, we 
can continue to give financial assistance to anyone who applies and 
give that assistance strictly on the basis of need. We have been suc- 
cessful over the years in doing that, but now costs and resources 
have really challenged us to be able to continue that. 

The second area of my concern is choice. I would like to see a 
system where qualified students could, if they wanted to, select a 
school like Dickinson to attend. This is getting to be increasingly 
difficult and is, I believe, the main source of my concern. I indicat- 
ed a minute ago that there are many t^i>e8 of institutions in the 
United States. We feel we offer something special in this type of 
institution, which is worth continuing and worth making available 
to students who qualify. For example, we have a very low student/ 
faculty ratio, something in the area of 12-to-l. We have an enor- 
mouslv high graduation rate. In the past couple of years it has 
been 1 believe the highest in the country, 85 percent of our stu- 
dents graduate in 4 years. We have serious students here who are 
also serious about repaying their loans. Congressman Petri men- 
tioned a few moments ago that in our school, .5 percent is our de- 
fault rate. That is very low, de minimis and we are very pleased 
with that. 

Also given our independent status and our size, we are able to 
innovate in some areas, in science teaching for example, in over- 
seas education, we now have six overseas centers which we are sup- 
porting here at Dickinson. And by the way, I will soon get ofT this 
college, but I want to tell you we are alw very proud that in this 
year s graduating class, we graduated 20 percent—let me put this 
the other way around, Vm too germanic in this. This year, 20 per- 
cent of the students who graduated from Dickinson m;Eyored in a 
foreign language. We find that to be incredible and veir important, 
given the kind of future which faces us in the United States. So to 
be able to graduate a class of nearly 20 percent majoring in foreign 
languages, we feel is a real accomplishment. 

All right, can we keep this kind of thing up'^ Well, it is very diffi- 
cult to provide the choice for qualified students come here as finan- 
cial aid dollars have shrunk. Federal financial aid, as you know, 
has not kept pace with the cost of higher education. Our commit- 
ment to financial aid grew from about $2.3 million in 1983 to about 
$12 million in 1991. Here at this school, our reveuues from Pell 
Grants and Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants have 
decreased from five percent of tuition revenues in 1979-1980 to 1.5 
percent in this last year. It could, I suppose, happen that that 
figure is so insignificant it would not be worth our while to even 
participate in the program. 

In that same i^riod, Dickinson grant programs have increased 
from about t^n percent of tuition revenues to over 20 jwrcent, and 
the percentage of our tuition and fees revenue which underwrites 
student aid went from 8,6 percent in 1979-1980 to 18,4 percent in 
1991. And the last figure, the percentage of Federal student aid, 
has increased by 52.8 i^rcent in the last decade, while the college 
contributions to student aid have increased almost 300 percent. So 
the burden has l^n shifted back to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and that, for us, means a real challenge to need blind admis- 
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sions and a real challenge to giving qualified students the choice of 
coming to this institution. 

As ^ou know, the squeeze is on the middle class. I am fascinated 
by this terra "middle cla»9'\ bv the way. I am not a sociologist. We 
find that the bigg^t Mueeze from parents for our prc^pective stu- 
dents are parents in the income group of $50,000*-$75,000 a year. 
Those are the people who are in tne box where mcmt programs do 
not reach. More than that of course, they can generally afTord it 
and do not even Apply for financial aid. than that, there are 
pn^ams. Now $&0,CKK) to $75,0(K) a year as a family income sounds 
quite wholesome and quite fulsome. I guess I used to think of 
people in that group as wearing white collars and working in in- 
dustry at pretty nice jobs, but what we are seeing more and more 
is that these are blue collar families with working spouses who 
cannot—who score in that range of $50,0W to $75,WK) a year and 
they are simply cut out of flnancial assistance prc^ams. They 
simply do not qualify for them. 

This of course — the squeezed middle class is putting more pres- 
sure on State institutions, which are having to expand. Many 
schools — thank goodness Dickinson is not one of them — many pri- 
vate schools actually do have extra spaces in their cla&»^ where 
students could be accommcxlated if somehow or other the revenue 
shifts could occur to make it p<^ible for them to attend those 
schools. Instead, we talk in this State about adding additional cam- 
puses while some private schools have space on their campus. 

Let me switch now to a third topic and that is Title VII of the 
Act. We find that our major capital problem in higher education 
today is funding academic facilities. We have done some planning 
on our own campus and we know that our first needs are two new 
science buildings. We have done a lot of looking around the coun- 
try to find sources to fund those buildings and they are virtually 
non-existent, almost not there. A colleague of mine who is in 
higher education in a big west coast school said the other day that 
trying to raise money for a science building is a little bit like 
trying to win the California lottery. Very, very difficult. We need 
help with the funding of science facilities. 

We did an informal survey of about 24 schools like Dickinson and 
we were surprised to see that most of them — I think there was one 
exception in that list of 24— had built a new science building in the 
last 25 years. Some had done some renovations, as in fact we have, 
but the money available for science construction is very, very 
small. And ^'^ many people can tell you, we are proud of the 
number of science graduates we produce in the United States, and 
most of the research scientists come from institutions like this one. 

Well by way of conclusion, let me make the following recommen- 
dations. I hope that we can re-examine eligibility requirement for 
financial aid to ensure tha^ the needs of the middle class are being 
met, as well as maintaining assistance to people whose income falls 
below that level. 

I would like to see in the kiew Act some tightening of accredita- 
tion procedures for institutions which do have high default rates. 
The default rates are very much skewed toward a particular kind 
of institution and I think that if we could in fact get those default 
rates under control, the averages would begin to look pretty good. 
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I hope tw that we can create — rather reward colleges that pro- 
vide innovative and successful science programs with some addi- 
tional support for facilities. 

And I would also like to make this suggestion, that we think 
about ways to create special grant programs to help underwrite 
student aid packages for those institutions which practice need 
blind admissions. There has to be some way, I believe, to penalize 
institutions which give aid on the basis of merit, even if it is in fact 
their own dollars. Dollars being fungible, this ends up meaning 
that no matter what portion— no matter where the financial aid 
budget comes from, if a portion of it is given on the basis of merit, 
deserving students will not see that money. And we ought to find a 
way to make sure that the most part, mayfcwe even all, of higner 
education's assistance prq^rams go to students that need them, not 
to students who happen to have a good foot for soccer or who 
happen to play a flute letter than the next guy or who hapi^n to 
have certain racial or social characteristics that a school wants at 
any given time. Financial aid should based on need and would 
be, I think, of great assistance to all of us if somehow in this new 
legislation we could fcx^us on that and encourage and even reward 
the schools that do give all of their aid on the basis of need. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. A. Lee Fritschler follows:! 
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Xr. Ct)«lnuin and Kenbart of th« 6uboPuitt««t 

Am Fr«fiident of Dickinson College, X m honored to velooM yoti 
to cerlisle, PenneyXvan, and to the cacpua of one of the netion'a 
original ooXonlaX collagae, Dickinaon is an independent, liberaX 
arte oollege, vhioh enroXle 1900 students. Our endovoent ie about 
960 Billion and our annual operating budget is approxinately $50 
alllion. About 601 of oar students receive financial aid. Since 
its founding in 1773, DicKlnson has taXen pride in its sission of 
preparing students for livas of leadership and service to their 
professions, their oowaunitiee, and their country* in the context 
of that tradition, it ia an honor to host this public forus and to 
discuss with you the reauthorization of the Higher c:duOdtion Act of 
1965. 

As one who has devoted nearly three decades to ths study, 
teaching, and active pursuit of public policy, X an convinced that 
the relationship that has dsve loped over the past 25 years between 
the federal governnent and A»erice's institutions nf higher 
learning nskes sensei adequate fftderal gu nport of poat^aacondagy 
gdugatloj JiM-^gn.amLrflMlM_aQQd p ublic pgit cy. rroa the 
"sputnik scare** of the X950a, which led in part to the creation of 
tbe first Ifationsl Defense Education Act in 1959, to our disoussioo 
today, Congrees and ths collages and universities across thle land 
have been joined in coiuson purposet to educate and prepare 
generations of Aaericans for ths challenges and opportunities of 
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offMtiva citis«nship. Tha ooop«rAtion of federal and litata 
instituticfit, together with « mtxon^ ind«p«ndent ••otori hava 
craatad a sysias of highar aduoation charactariaad by a rich 
divaralty of pro^avtw and Inatitutiona^ all dedicatad to saating 
tha naada of a diversa population vhila aarving tha public good. 
Xtfl variaty and special character have allovad A»arican highar 
aducatlon to leach sora p^'opla, to produce soro original raaearoh, 
to create aore goods, and to touch mcze livaa in pcaltivo vaya than 
any othor Byataas of education in hiatcry, Ka have m^jch of which to 
be proud* Still, a aurvey of tha national and international ecena 
today and sosa aducatad apeculation about tha decadea ahaadi laavea 
iia tfith Boae concern about tha future of highar aducation and the 
iaauaa which confront ua moat directly* It ia to the iaauaa of 
acceaa, choice, and quality, as these pertain to your 
conaidarationa of the reauthorieation of the Higher Education Act 
of i9«9^ that X will direct sy raaarks today* 

for generations, Acaricans have perceivad higher education 
aa their passport to upward aobility/ auccesafuX cweere, and oore 
satiafying and productive lives* Aa a nation ve have agreed tJiat 
higher education should re&ain an available tool for all thoae 
struggling against the tyranny of poverty and ignorance. As no 
nation beforo ua, we have coisa to baliava that flccsfilA to highar 
education sniat be preserved for all of our citirena and expanded to 
include tha incresBing nuabars of our country** oinority 
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Aaarican hlahar •dugiit ton. 

Dici^in«on, likm mnny institutions of higher •ducAtion, hA« 
iwrXtd hard to remain acc69sibl« to all atudants, rogardlMs ot 
bacKgroui^ and aoclo-econo9lc clrcunstanca*. It is our intention 
to do ail that ve can to reinain m viabl# choice for all qualified 
applicants who believe tbey can benefit froa our programe and 
particular type of education, our adsissiona af forte are 
aggressively designed to attract applicants fro» a variety of 
divsrss bacKgrpundi and aocio-sconoKlc contexts. Together vith 1% 
other independent infitltutions in the CoMonvealth, for example, 
Dickinson has created "Access a Choice-, a program siiasd at inner- 
city 9th and lOth graders, largely African Ansrican and 
Latino/Hispanic students. The progran seeXs to encourage euch 
youngstera to consider higher education as a real possibility for 
their future. Meeting such students on their own turf, vs tslk 
about sslf-esteeai, hard worlc, college preparation, and the 
availability of financial aid and other support, I b«lieve that 
euch grassroots efforts pay off for eU of society, not just higher 
education, since the real beneficiaries ere those young atudente 
who are encouraged to venture beyond their current horiaons. 

Dickinson also continues to admit studsnts without 
consideration of thslr ability to pay (need blind adsissions) and 
to provids packagss of financial aid adequate to nest their 
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ia«ntlfl»a n«#d fpr all fmir ywr* of «tt#ndftnc*, not U^t tUir 
freshnAti year. W# «r« awon^ • »«r# handful of schools that still 
f^urfluo this P*th, and I wonder from ti»e to tUs Just horn long ws 
vill be abls to afford our principles in this regard. Ths tas> is 
forsidabls and has bscons harder svsry year. 

rh0 fllwplo fact is that slnca i983, the financial aid Iwirdan 
that acconpanlas sjtpanded educational aabitlons has shifVsd 
draiaatically f ro» the federal governsient to the shouldere of |wt- 
sscondary institutions. To ubo my own institution sgain ss an 
sxasple^ govsrmBent sources of financial aid in 1983, acoounted f» 
f3,5tf0,53l or about 23.3% of DlcXinson*s conprehensive fas* 
college rasources devoted to financial aid ainmnted to 9a«3l3,6ao 
or about 15.2%. In IMI* the roles have reversed. Covttrnaant 
sources of financial aid will account for $5,l«3,55a or 14*61 of 
total fees* whlls Collega resources anount to $8,l37«a46 or 27*$%* 
As maeured as a percentage of tuition ax^d fee revenues^ DiOcinson 
has incroasad grants for financial aid fr<«s 9.6% in 1979-00 t^ 
IS. 4% in 1990-91. For 1991-92, in a budget recant ly spproved by 
our Board Of Trustees, institutionally-based financial aid 
sxpenditures will account for 12.04% of our entire annual operating 
budget. 

ht the eane tl»e, neither federal appropriations for the 
stiidant aid prograas nor the avard amounte have kept pace witli 
inflation* Adjusted for Inflation (in constant 1987-88 dollars). 
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federal grant assistance to undargraduataa at lndap«ndant 
tnatituHona grew frov 91.184 billion to fl.4ai Million botvoan 
1970-'7X And 1979'76. During thm period of groat^st gro%rth in coats 
vlilch X ^•v• 3u8t cited, hovavar* thia fadaral aid doclinod 
drasaticalXy through 1967-88 v^an it reachod fi.lOl billion or 
lasa than it had baan c^evontaan years oarliorl 

I aa cartain that others froft whom you aaek toativmy vill 
xnforv your cons Idarat ions vith cpacitlc sxantilaa and dasoriba in 
greator datail than Z ths pr«ciaa affects ot such a aguaaie upon 
rasources* Khat concarns ee, and I hope tha sambare of this 
aubconnittas aiKl your colleagues in congraas, is vhat tha eituation 
isplies for the first principles of higher education irhic^ guide 
our efforts and to which our partnarahip is dedicate. *«naBalyi the 
ability of higher education to reaain generally aooesaible to tU 
%^o seek it* 

tn the daya ahead, mir nation vill face chaXlengea and e paoe 
of change unXnovn in tinea paat* The provision of adog[uate federal 
eupport through increased etudent financial aid in the current 
reauthorication vlll avount to nothing less than a national 
inveetnent in the hussan resourcea that vill be required for the 
future* Failure to act now to esaure eccesaibility will oondenn 
the less well educsted^ particulsrly those Msbera of «inoritlee 
most affected, to continuing oyolea of poverty and frustratim as 
they ere left behind in the cotapetitive end technologically 
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dMAitaing vorkpUc* of tororrov. TDa ^rowinf q^p l^tv««n Umi 
*h«v«»* tha *have notv' in our •^iety vill lncr«8a«, and our 
countr/ uy find i^««lf vaakftnod inttrnally 6v»n vhilo it i« forced 
to eotBp«t« iBor« a99roB«iv«ly in th« growing global oconoay that 
surrounds ua. 

X av aqually convinced that ve aust racogniia tha iwportanca 
of divaraity within tha Aaarican syatao of higher aducation and 
prowlgata polieiaa vhich auatain and anhanca tha wida variety of 
cshoicaa avaiXabia to thosa vho aeak ita banafita. ^ifca tha ffoai of 
Afi;!Oflaibilltv, divaraitv and cholcn quat ba cor^lflfly-ad angng p\m 
firat. iwtnclDlflM of higher adueatioa And its portnagflhip %>ith 
aovarMan^ becauif ^av lend atranrth to mir andaavorfl. Xf va 
traly ballava that Asarica'a divaraity ia ita atrangth, and if va 
truly baliava that tha atudant population of our collagaa and 
univaraitiaa should reflect that diversity, then vs nust aasura 
accaaa to atudenta fros familisa at all econoaic leveXa svan aa va 
ancourags partiei|>ation by groups of students defined by race, 
ethnic iNiekground, and other sethoda. It is aisply not sound 
public policy to have federal prograns of financial aaaistancs 
focus aid on a SMilar and enallar cohort of atudents* An alesant 
that haa been crucial to the succasa of Aftertcan higher education 
vill be lost, perhaps irretrievably, if only the poor (with federal 
aasistancs) and tha wealthy are able to attend independent 
inetitotiona. Independent institutions like my ovn enroll atiout 
2ii of thoss currently attending higher education institutions in 
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thm OniCatf 6t«t««. W« contrlbuta aubstantially to th« quality and 
variety that charactcrits tha whola ■y«tcin, and w« do It 
•ffactlvaly and largaly by our own raaourcoa. 

ft is on* of tha ironlaa of tha current situation that 
9ovarmBant policial ragarding financial aid say in fact b« 
inadvajTtantly psnallring tha lovor-incona groups it la intendad to 
aid. A racent story in JUx ^flVA^ani KorJJJfipsztt notao that aany 
talontad atudanta from widdla-incoira f ami lies ara aelfosalacting 
out of Indepandant institution* to take advantaga of tha lovar 
cofita availabla at preatigioua, puWicly-aubsldiaod univorsitiaa. 
Citing a .tudy by aeonoalata, tha otory rapott. that atudanta fron 
faailiaa oarning batwoan $«o,000 and 565, OOP coiKpriaed juot lal ot 
private coll«g« anrollaent in 1989. That is a deelina froa 271 in 
l»iJ. In tha saaa ti»8 period tha percent of «ppor-inco»a atudanta 
in privata inatitutiona increaaad fro» 50 to 63«. xha atory 
attributaa such of tha migration to restrict Jona on finanoial aid 
for aiddla class atudanta. An unsettling sidenota to this atory is 
tha suggastlon that current funding pollciea threatdn to stratify 
nighar education along class linaa. Migration froa tha independent 
sector also inaroasee pressure on atota-aupportad lnBtitutio«8, 
vMch are forced by budget crises to .praad service »ore thinly or 
to cut anrollMnta and raise adaispiona et.ndarda. AU of these 
pressuxea serve to dlecouraga students of leaser advantage «u tha 
Bora froa pursuing higher education. 
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It iB •^MMtif^l, thortffor«, that publie policy vtlmot *n4 
support th« aar«fully*vrou9ht partn«r6hlp batwcen public aiWI 
private institutions v Ich has cr«6tod the roaarliabla variaty of 
•is«, location^ prograa, and aiasion that lios at ths hsart of tho 
AMriCAn ^uGAtional antarprifie* Because of auch varioty^ tha 
antira systas is strengthenod when studante ara ablo to ma%0 
critical choices in matters that concarn th«a dir«ct\y« 

Tha combination of inflation, risiing cc^ts, and tha narrowing 
and arosion of fadaral support in the pact decade atriXos directly 
•t the iaauaa of di varsity and choico, since such issues Have 
tended to be particularly harsh for the independent ssotor of 
higher sducation snd the siddle-incone groups in Aaeriean society. 
Again to use sy own institution as an exanplf*; in 1979-80 the 
total cost of attending OicKinson was $6^345 or about 32 « 4% of the 
national »edian fasily inconio at t^^at tise* By 1990, the total 
cost had rison to $17,400 or M.Sl of an ewtiipatad national sedian 
fasily incoise of $33 ^^oo* In the fece of rising coete, studsnta 
and their fasilias drained personal savings and other resourcee 
vhile the congressional ly nandated need-analysis fomila snacted In 
1986 rendered the children of many middla-incone favillcs 
ineligible for fedoral assistance^ At the same tine, historically 
ifl^portant progiass such as the Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants (SPOG) Ver)cif\B Loans, and College WorK-Study (C19S} awards 
suffered. Between issi and 1991, furkling for the 0EOO prograa 
declined by 11.9%, funds for C¥8 dropped by 33.3%, and Perkins hoan 
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upproprittlon* plunged hy 67«SI (In constant doXlaro)^ funding for 
ttio 8tat# Student Incentive cr«nt« (S6IC) progran mlmo d«or«a««d hy 
4$*l% ov«r tho 6an« pariod. Coupltd with incr«ds9d rofitrloticns 
afsociated vith tha pell Grants^ iuch lacX of fadoral aupport has 
unduly burdanad tha sona and daughter* of slddla-lncosa faailiea 
and unduly raatrictad thair aMllty to select • poateaccndary 
institution that be»t seeta their «<f jcational abilitiea and caroor 
aapirationi* The atudents within this group are not fdceleee 
statietice, but rather tha aons and daughtera pf people vitli vhoa 
va aight be frienda and neighbor*. Their parent* oiight own a en^ll 
buaineaa, vaar a white or a blue collar, and b* of any color » 
they are united, hovaver, in their aepirationt for their ohildren 
and in their viUingnesa to sacrifice pareonal coafort ' o 
contri^te flubetantially of their own resources to the co9ta of 
higher education* Kesponding positively f rd in neaningful vayo 
through tha Higher Education Act to their needs is faraightad and 
good public policy* 

A f ev weeks ago, vick i nson graduated its 2 18th olasa of 
seniors — 520 young wen and woaen of prosiae passed through this 
very roota to receive a diploaa on the atepa of Old West* Aaong 
t>jcse graduates wsro wny students who had benefitted from Titlo IV 
funds (PsrXins/fitaf ford loans) , the w«an aggregate loan ajBount: is 
$13,000* For sovs few students in the group this amount suri^asses 
$20,000. X hasten to note that this indebtedness is sxolusiva of 
all loans and other debts parents My have asauaed and for which wo 
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hav« no figure** Our concern* on this account aro twofoldi flr»t« 
that tha viaion of sucn financial burdon vlll praclud* »any 
qualifiad and vorthy oppllcanta fron seeking Dickinson a* tJiair 
f irat ehoiea undergraduata institution; and secondly, that tha debt 
incurred by those who flo attend might exert undue influence on 
career choices that are in^portant to then aa individuals and to the 
greatar society they sight banefit. Hov unfortunate it vould be, 
for axa9!pla, if the demands of debt ropayreent vere to lead eoae of 
our eoat creative and proralaing young citizens avay froa social 
service caraera or occupations that^ while satiefying and socially 
rewarding, do not pay enough to allow graduates to vast thsir 
obligations to lending agencies for school loans* 

The role of tha federal government in saintaining accaaa to 
higher education haa bean crucial to the ef forte of thoae who seek 
ita benefits; I believe that the governsant can do no less in 
matching the efforts of higher education inetitutiona in 
Mintaining tha diversity and degree of individual choice that ie 
essential to a vital enterprise. Here^ too, others who testify 
vill provide specific solutions and suggestions for your 
consideration* Their proposals will deal with the need for 
increased loan funds, expanded definitions of eligibility, greater 
access to subsidised loane, and longer r^payisent periods — all of 
which will benefit roany memt^ra of tha siddle-lnco&e groups. 9fy 
concern once again relates to basic principles, that failure to act 
upon ti^ese or aiisilar auggestiona will be tantaisount to promoting 
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• wywfm that liaits opportunitie0 and choicaa for «tudanta 

happan to tm born Intc ^odarate Income fainiXiaf« 

Baaad upon our axperlenca at Dickinaon, I can taH you that 
auch students ara aafc. beta. To bagin with, thay tand to paraiat 
in nusbara for higher than tha national noriB* Our ratantion rata 
ragularly exceeda 90% of all adsitted studanta. Traditionally^ 80- 
831 of tha aambera of any frashnen claaa can axpoct to graduata 
within S yaara of adr^iaaion. Ka are proud of tha rata at whi^ 
hopafui matriculants becoisa auccassful graduataa at oickinaon« 

fadaral polioioa that aro aora aaraitiva to aelf-halp 
raijuirenanta and the balanca of grants to loana in atudant aid 
packages vill halp ua continua thia record^satting paca and 
ancourage graatar parsiatanca and graduation rataa at othar 
inatitutiona aa vail. Ka curranti hsv9 371 graduataa in tha 
rapayvant soda vith atudant loans* Thair dafault rata ia laaa than 
fiva-tantha of ona parcant, a truly ra&arkabla record* Z think 
that auch axparianca attasta to the ral lability and aincarity of 
auch atudenta and that auoh behavior daaarves greatar aupport uJuSar 
tha tar&a of tha Highar Education Act* 

Finally^ I would lika to turn attantion to tha issua of 
a^)All1;l^ Daapita auch dificuasion on the 6Ubj«ot in laarn^ 
Journal^ and tha attention of the popular preaa, no iasue in highar 
aducation haa provan iBore protean and nora difficult to dafina and 
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ueasurt than thm i»iu« of quality. X 4q iwt pretend t0 hmvm •««y 
anavars to such challanglng quoations and v«nt to raatrict Bya#ir 
to • fov obaarvationa about tho connoct^ona X aao l^tvoon quality 
In bi^hor education and tha taak of tMa aubcomnittao* Ky l^of ic 
to convinca you to pursue policies that will ^eep qovarnMnt a 
positive forca^ not a dlsincontivoi in our joint quest for quality. 

I beliava that the fundaaantal quality of Aserican highor 
education, despite its nore vocal critics, is really quite high. 
We provide Bore servicoe, many of vhieh are Mndated by federal 
regulations, to seat the needs of &ore people, within en expanding 
universe of basic knowledge, than any systea of education before 
our tlM. We ars called upon to provide basic reeear^ and nev 
technology that ia useful to government and industry; to brcadsn 
tha base of the educated public; to preserve/ to create, and to 
distribute knowledge; to eerve as critiOi friend, and teacher to 
our society and its rising generations* While ve may do mome of 
these things better or worse than others from time to time, X think 
ve generally oontinue to eerve the comm<m good and to provide 
quality education in our several roles. The best evidence for my 
tselief may lie in tlia fact that students from ell over the globe 
floc^ to American colleges and universi^-ies, and our own oitismns 
enroll in record miabera* X also believe that tha quality of ths 
programs that attxaot such studontm ie the fruit of the partnership 
between the federal government end higher education* 
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0sln9 Jsy pvn school ae Ofi oxarpla onc« again/ I notm vith 
appreciation thm support provided by the federal goveriusant to our 
•fforts to iaprove end broeden the Dickineon curriculUM* A 
nill ion-holler grant froa thm Ketional Didovment for the 
flumanities, vatched by $3 million of institutional »on«y, enabled 
OioXineon to aseuae a poeition of preeainenoe in the area* of 
foreign language education and international atudiee. with euch 
neanin^ful federal encourageaent , ve have aanaged over the paet 
decade to create a learning ^nvironaent both on casque and at 
eeveraX aitea overeeaa t^ich encouragee atudenta to think aore 
broadly about the challengee and opportunitiee they will encounter 
in an increaeingly interdependent world. Our 1991 graduating claae 
cf 920 atudenta contained loi language aajore, and fully 90| of the 
claaa had apent a auamer/ a aeoester, or an acadeaio year abroad. 
Z believe that euch preparation vill aaXe our atudenta better- 
inforved and »ore productive citizens, and that the govern»ent*a 
inveataent in such prpgrams viii be repaid in manifold vaya* 

Ifore recently^ Dickinam tiaa undertaXen a aajor revision ot 
its acienoe prograsa^ looXing especially at the vaya by vhioh 
acienca ia taught at the undergraduate level. Such a developaent 
vaa to be expected^ I suppose^ since the College has traditionally 
placed vithin the top two do2en or ao schools which grant 
undergraduate degrees to those irtio then go on to obtain Ph«D»e In 
ecienM rieiaa. My point, however, ia that the progress we have 
Biade in developing exciting new teaching aethoda that replace the 
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cM l«ctitr« forut with hands-on workshop ootivltiea has ba«n 9lvan 
sajor bocata by fadaral programs and funds which anoouraga and 
support such crsativa and important af forts* 

{ baliove that such vxparianca is not uniqus to ny 
institution, slthough X so obviously proud of our accocpliah»anta 
at Diclcinaan* Kathar, X point to this posit ivs interaction batvean 
hifhar #ducation and te^etBl support as an exampla of vhat ia 
happening at aany Inatltutlona acres? tha co<intry« Each apacifio 
caa« prcnridaa additional ar9umont for our continuing partnarshlp* 

M tha Bsmbars of thia coravlttaa continua thair dalibarations 
on tba rsauthoriiation of tha Higher Education Act, I would hope 
thay will adopt those auggtstiona which will continua and e)cpand 
financial support for our partnership in higher education. Xt goes 
without saying that many institutions, oy own inol\ided« would face 
an almoet Impoaaible task in atteoptlng to sustain progress and 
quality without much-needed fedaral support, h decede of eroaion 
and limitation in federal student aid and in othar aeotiona of tha 
1S69 Act haa already forced ue to real locate limited institutional 
raaources to support our students and sustain pur responsibilities 
to the coBson good. X hope you will join us in making a ronewed 
coamitmont to our ooamon taslc» 
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X appr«cici'.a thi« cpportunity to addrasi thm couittaa and 
noit villing to respond to any questions its jnsnbars say hav«. 

R«9p9ctfuUy submittal, 

A, Lae Frltacbler 

Fr«?9id0nt| Dickinson College 
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Mr. GAYDCN9. Dr, Ceddia. 

Dr. Ceddia. Thank you veiy much for giving me the opjwrtunity 
to represent Shippensburg university here today before this pr^ 
tigious group. I appreciate a chance to share with you some ideas 
and thoughts about the reauthorization act. 

Let me b^n by giving you just a very brief commercial about 
Shippensburg University which is located not too far from here, 
south on Route 11. We are a pubhc comprehensive institution, we 
serve more them 6500 students in a variety of disciplines. We have 
about 55 percent of our students coming from families that are par- 
ticipating on postsecondary education for the first time. Over 60 
percent of our entire student body at the University receives some 
tvpe of financial aid and we are proud to share with the committee 
this morning that our default rate is 1.6 percent on our loans, 
which we process nearly 4500 a year. 

Shippensburg University is also part of the State system of 
higher education in Pennsylvania, one of 14 State-owned universi- 
ties serving nearly ^,000 students. We are in fact, the largMt 
higher education entity in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

1 have submitted some prepared testimony for the committee and 
I would like to focus my brief remarks on several points. The first 
one is the acc^ issue which my good colleague from Dickinson has 
already addressed. I would suggest to the committee tcxlay that I 
am not sure that just putting more dollars in the category of access 
is going to solve the access problem for minorities and women in 
higher education. I think that beyond just the reauthorization act 
in higher education there is a linkage in this whole issue of access. 
You have before you as a body the civil rights legislation which is 
now pending which is receiving a lot of debate, and I also will call 
your attention to the fact that the new Secretary of Education has 
taken upon himself as a result of the advice of his committee on 
Reauthorization— Advisory Committee on Accreditation, to hold up 
the reauthorization of the accreditation of Middle States Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, most notably the Commission on 
Higher Education, l^ause of its diversity standards in accredita- 
tion. I suggest to you gentlemen today that dollars alone will not 
solve the problem of access. I think it is a matter of attitude and 
value as well as it is money, and frankly I am perplexed by this 
current administration's position regarding the access issue. 

I can certainly understand full well the debate on civil rights 
and the matter of quotas and other things, but I have great trouble 
understanding the S^retary of Education's present stand regard- 
ing the Commission on Higher Education. Those diversity stand- 
ards were established by the membership themselves, the institu- 
tions of higher education in the Middle States Region. Clearly they 
do not force quotas on the institutions, they speak directly to the 
institution's own ability to develop standards of diversity which the 
institutions must themselves meet, and no institution has been 
held up in terms of re-accreditation because a quick decision re- 
garding their failure to meet or establish diversity standards. This 
ha» become a very important and hot topic for the far right in our 
country. It has l^n linked to the civil rights issue, it has been 
linked to the quota issue and in my opinion, gentlemen, it is a red 
herring and is causing genuine concern in the higher education 
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community, especially in the Middle States Remon, I suggest to you 
that just the issue of dollars alone will not solve the problem. It is 
a matter of attitudes and values and if in higher education we are 
goin§ to succeed to provide accew, it is not just a matter of the re- 
distribution of dollars, it is also the commitment, the firm commit- 
ment of institutions in higher education to meet the acc^ issue as 
institutions, not just beyond jproviding access to those students who 
have doUara, It is a matter of looking at the make-up of our iKKriety 
and what is in the best interest of our society now and in the 
future. 

On the matter of equity, I think there are some legitimate issu^ 
as well, some of which have already been addressed. But I am con- 
vinced that we need to do more. And I would suggrat that we need 
to look at capping the home value that we look at, particularly for 
the middle income families, in the financial aid assessment process. 
I would suggest, for example, we might cap the home value at 
three times the family's income. We are exi^riencing at Shippens- 
burg University a situation where many families, b^use they 
happen to be in a boom housing market, the value of their home 
has ^alated and it has truly outstripped their true income level. 
And when you use the home equity as a consideration in the finan- 
cial aid ass^ment process, we think that we need to come up with 
some kind of equalizer so that we do not over-burden those families 
or over-estimate their true worth. 

Secondly, we would urge you to reverse the trend of the 1980s 
away from grants, towards loans. Such a policy, that is moving 
more dollars towards loans insti'ad of grants, dws create excessive 
indebtedness and will put an excessive burden on students and in 
fact keep students out of higher education. 

Number three, we woula suggest to you that there is an incon- 
sistency in the current regulations regarding Pell Grant recipients. 
We ask them to sign a statement that they do not use, manufac- 
ture or distribute drugs. However, a student can receive a $4,000 
Stafford loan, a $4,000 PLUS loan, a $2,000 Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunities Grant and a $1,500 Federal work/study job or 
a Federal Perkins loan and is not required to sign such a state- 
ment. We would suggest that that needs to be addressed and some 
equity be dealt with there. 

Fourth, we would suggest to you that we simplify the current 
definition of an independent student. Students and parents do not 
understand this. Aid administrators find it difficult to administer 
and the 16 questions needed to establish one^s status are at l^st 
very intimidating. So we would ask the committee in the process of 
reauthorization to look at that. 

Five, we would suggest that you might create an educational sav- 
ings protection allowance. The current system disproportionately 
penalizes parents who have chosen to save for college. 

In the area of simplification, we would recommend to you this 
morning that you eliminate the maintenance of two separate need 
analysis methodologies for financial aid, Famili^ are terribly con- 
fused or overwhelmed by the financial aid process to begin with 
and they have a great deal of trouble understanding the dual proc^ 
ess. My financial aid administrators, not only on our campus, but 
throughout the country, find it very difficult to explain to families 
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and to deal with this dual methcxiolc^. So we would suggirat you 
look at that. 

Secondly, we would suggest that you eliminate complicating data 
elements that affect comparatively few applicants. For example, 
such as dislocated workers and displaced homemakers, elementary 
and secondary school tuition and medical /d ' ntal expenses. We 
think that that needs to be looked at and there might be ways in 
which that might be streamlined and not affect all applicants. 

In addition, we would suggest that you might simplify the appli- 
cation process for families on public assistance and do not pass on 
to the campuses that are already over-burdened in their fmancial 
aid officw, the process of revr^ifying this family's status. A family 
on AFDC should not need to prove that they are poor for financial 
aid purpo^. That has already teen established and there needs to 
be some way in which we do not have to reduplicate that process. 

Finally we would suggest to you that you establish a process that 
allows for issuing of r^latory changes in a timely fashion and 
allow campuses ample opportunity to adjust to them. We also 
would suggest that as much effort be brought to bear on the proc- 
ess of issuing regulatory changes, that they te clear and that 
frankly we do not need legal counsel in the financial aid office to 
understand the requirements of those changes. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to you in the reauthorization proc- 
ess that there are two other important matters that need to be ad- 
dressed. In Title IX certainly there is some focus on providing more 
access to graduate education for minorities applicants and women. 
But I would suggest to you, gentlemen, today that there is probably 
no greater challenge that we face in higher education than replace- 
ment of our faculty in the future. I would suggest to you that it 
might be appropriate that we consider some type of incentive pro- 
gram in graduate education for students who are interested in 
teaching and doing research in higher education institutions. 

We need some way to replace our faculty in the future. It is clear 
that across this country within the next ten to 15 years, more than 
a third of our faculties will te retiring and we need somehow to 
place some new blocKi into the stream so that we can continue to 
maintain the efforts we have attained on various campuses. 

And secondly I would suggest to you that in the business and cor- 
porate world, there are a number of highly qualified and very in- 
terested people who might like to make a mid-career transition 
from business and industry to higher education, teaching and re- 
search. I would suggest that we might want to explore some type of 
bridge grant or loan program which would afford these people in 
mid-career who are willing to sacrifice high paying jobs and high 
quality of life to come back to academia to do some teaching and 
mentoring and research, an opportunity to do that. And I oelieve it 
would be an excellent way of alBO supplementing our need for 
newer and brighter faculty in the years to come. 
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It is clear that members of this Congressional group that are 
with us this morning are strong supporters of higher education. We 
appreciate your continuing support. The reauthorization act is an- 
other mcuor step for this country in ensuring that we have the best 
higher education system in the world. But I would also suggest to 
you gentlemen this morning, as I said earlier, that it is not just a 
question of dollars. There are other issues that are very much in- 
volved in the quality of our enterpri^ and I would ask you to look 
notiust at the reauthorization act but beyond that. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Anthony Ceddia follows:] 
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8hlpp©n»tour0 Un1y«rt1ty of Powfrlvinli 



to th9 SuDccmitttt cm f^tiocontf«r)r Mvc«t1<^ 



ot Dukinson Colloo*. CorllAlOr PoftfwylvSDla 



^un« 3. 1991, At 10:00 a.M. 



Nr. Ch«irMifl; 

n§m i» Anthony Coadi/*, and I m Currontly tho Protidont of Shtppons^nirg 
tMt»tr»itr of PonnSylvinl*. T^d^K yoo fgr affording m tho 0|»pQrtunUr to an^ro 
*>1t^ yow ffly cor»c«rr»§ as ^ou conaidar, onco again, tho Higfwr Education A<t, 

ShIppansDurg unlvaraUy la a public costprohonilvo Institution locatod in 
aouth-contral Pennsylvania. Shlppensburg offora Saccalayroata and Kaatar'a 
d«9rao programa to ovor 6SC0 &tudanta ir a varlaty of diaclpllfiaa. About bt 
Parcant of tho»e »tud«nta com from famniai that ara participating In 
poftaacondary education for thfi ftrst tima. Ovar 60 porcont of tha antiro 
ftudant body at Shipponfburg rucoivos »orm typa of financial aid. 

In tha umtad 5tato&, our colloaos and unlvaraitiaa provlda a quality 
oi^ucational Buprimnc^ that 1« th^ 9ry¥Y of tho Wrid. Thii a<kicationa1 nati^rk 
wai^ dovolopad on tha pr«Dlao that aU citlzona of our country afwuld bo allovod 
OQual Accaaa to our highor aducat<on raaw^rcoa. Hiatory would valldata tho 
neonlngf ulnoift of thia pro^iaa. Siudonts froai alt oconOf^lc lavela, froa all 
aoclal backgrownda, and f ow a11 '■aglona of our country hava b«an abia to anroll 
In and graduata frorn a var loty of poataocondary Inatltutlona. Our nation haa 
profited aa a rtauTt of t^ nurturing of this valuable hu»an reaourca. Our 
itrong oconc^y and standard of living ara vltlbia axmploa of tho b^aflta 
which fccrua, across s^nefdtiofii of fa«nioa, when atudontc ar« able to 
participate in a college experience. 
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The hi^r t^catlon tyiUn m the VfiUt^ SUttt It oot ttisnant. At 
social, techrvologlCAl, and Mltntlfic efian^ occur, owr fivatltutlona 
«s*r«^ thm chafi|^6« Ad •|^^o•c^ tha 2iat <»nt«ry, af^ partlcipaU in an 
Inurnational acofxay, it la le^ratlva that wa contlm^ to pr^m our atud^ta 
for futura rolaa aa cfvanta apinta. iia canwt contlrn^ to provlcto thia mirtKr1n« 
•nvlronmnt without your aaBlst€f>co. 

eauai accaaa to hifl^r aducatlon u oaa of tha aoat important Usuea m 
faca today. Chlldran from faalliaa with olOdTa incoaaa will not »a af fontad 
aqjal accaai if tha pr<W8«ti changes in tha alleibllltr thraaholda ara approvod. 
Thaw aiud^ntt, traditionally, ittand ragional imlvaraltlaa whara tha tuition la 
uftually §ffora^t)9. By rodwcing the levol of financial aid aval labia to thia 
group of middla-ificowa fwHHe*, thair access to hl^r education will be 
severely ttwited. 

Social equity »uat also be of vital concern to ua. IN mutt raverae the 
trend which favofi loana, rather than frants. ><1nor1ty populatlona are 
dlicouragad from seeking tnls form of finwclal aaalatance. The indebtedneaa 
burden of aoma collage i^raduates aovoraiy lioilta t>w1r ability to participate 
fully in our econowy. Our growing population of non-tr^ttlonel atudanta* 
6^finm6 at university as graater than 29 yeara of age, haa alao be^ 
unwilling to ahouldar the burden of collage loana, 

w>at issues ahould we address at thia juncture In your deliberations? X 
believa the font^wing are worthy of your consideration; 
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1. Cr«ata an 9ducatlc^a1 aavlnga pro§rm that Of^^rasv parents to 
aava for thair chi1dran*f aducation. Our currant ntm0% analgia ayatam 
penalliaa parants who chooft« to aatatillsh an aducatlonal a«vlnta plan* 

2. Simplify tha currant (Niflnltion of an "Indapafxtont atud^t." 

TMa Ci>irr9nt Hit of 16 Quastlon^ ra^lr^ to aatat)11ab Indapamlant 
statua intlmidatas manr studanta and la bwrdanaoas to Inatltutiona. 

3. ^aconaldar th« unfairness of currant u»« of tha valua of tha 
fasilly horn as an asaat for datamlning ollglblllty' for financial 
aid. Tni$ consldaration would provlda rallaf to f«n1liaa whoaa 
hofpe valu« ovar timo nas araatly outdiatancad tf^lr Incomo. 

4. E>^tand the assuranca raouired undar tha <^r\i^frmM achool ragulationa 
of Pall Grant roctplvnta to loan rgclplarta. This <^ld #xtand tha 
curront fruQ-fr^ school ragu^atlons to rtclplonta of all fadaral 
fond*. 

6. Coo^ina thfi two naada-analysla mathodologlaa^-hil 1 Granta and loana-' 
currently uaad to dat^rmlno «1 lability Intoona, craatfn^ ona unlfom 
s«t of 9ll0lbillty standards for datansining ne«d* 

e. Consider an application b^-pas$ for low-lncoaia fasilllaa who ara 
recatvlna Afd for Camillas with Dependant Children benaflta. It 
should not b9 nacasaary to verify low Inco^ statue twice* 
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r««atN>rfzation proc«ti. At a later Intansiva ttfiUrprlas, th« futwr* aucc«tf of 
highar ^ucatlon mIII ^por^ upon Ita ability to r^rult, auatain and (tevtlop 
Qualiftad faculty* 

i« Coniitfar th« •atat)11ahmont of Incontlva proflr«^ for tnoaa 
atudants with tfn mtorOst and ability to tHacli In hl^r 
eclucation inttUutlona. 

2. Ixploro allarnatlva sourcaa of roplacwtant faculty, and 
of far bf idgo'drantf to iuppltriiiant t^ incoisas of thoaa 
mld-car^r profossionali who conaldor colte^ teach1n9 
for Xh9 first tlma. 

Th^ r0 author lifit Ion of M^har aducation tct aat tho ataga for 

this nation's future. If w« ara to ct^tinua to mahm social and aconomlc 
progress, our doers must ba open to all stiHtonta, of all s^s and backgrounda* 
Higher aducatloft iswst contlnua to provlcte an equal aducatlonal (^>portunity for 
all our nation's chlHron. 



Dr. Thomas f. Inderlain 
EMpponabufs Unlvaralty 
6h1 ppanaburg. FA M2S7 
PH: (717) 132-1261 



Mr, Thomas ^rlarty 
Financial Aid Olractor 
PH; <TtT) W2-<131 
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Mr. Gaydos. Dr. Romano. 

Dr. Romano. Thank you very much. G</od morning. I represent 
Pennsylvania State Universitv, a 23-(»mpus land grant university 
svBtem enrolling some 70,000 students, its flagship campus, the 
University Park Campus in State CoU^, Pennsylvania, There are 
some 17 additional Commonwealth campuses serving principally as 
2 year feeder campus to other division units of the University, 
and several units of the University have unique missions including 
a medical school at Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

I am the Executive Officer of the York Campus, which is situated 
in a suburban community in York, Pennsylvania, not some 40 
miles from here. The campus enrolls just slightly less than 2,000 
students, the third largest campus among the 17 Commonwealth 
campuses. 

Although the largest campus of the University is at University 
Park where some 39,000 students are enrolled, the uniqueness of 
Penn State is in part reflected by the fact thpt some two-thirds of 
the University's freshmen enter Penn State by way of campuses 
other than University Park. Some have suggested that it is all but 
impcrasible to adequately d^ribe the Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty iri 5 minutes or less, thus I will end my brief introductory re- 
marks about Penn State here. Sufll<^ it to say we are the school 
with the football team that has recently joined the big 10 and it is 
nice to be with you. 

This subcommittee and the Congress has very serious business to 
consider, business which I suggest will affect the vitality of the 
Nation. No one can doubt the importance of education to advance 
the system of democracy, economic development and standard of 
living that many in this nation enjoy and m<^t of the world seeks. 
The trick for us is to sustain our petition of worldwide leadership 
and not fall subject to Paul Kennedy's possible prc^c^is as de- 
scribed in his recent b<x)k **The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers." 
Can anyone doubt that it is through our nation's system of educa- 
tion that we can set the stage for equal opportunity and advance- 
ment for all? 

I sit before you as the son of immigrant parents lx)rn and raised 
in New York City in a unique community known as Harlem. My 
father, like you, was a Federal servant for most of his life — he was 
a postman. For me, education in New York's puhMc schools was fol- 
lowed by a community college and then the Sta ^ university system 
of New York for a baccalaureate degree, then a private school in 
Massachusetts for a master's degree and finally a doctorate from 
Penn State. All of the experiences and several others have brought 
me here todry. 

The days of working a summer job to save to offset a significant 
part of college expenses sadly appear long gone, I made it at a time 
when tuition was indeed reasonable and grants and loans made it 
possible for this poor kid from New York to have a chance. Your 
committee now considers ways to extend the opportunity I had 
many years ago to current generations of Americans. And I want 
you all to know that I indeend did repay my National Defense stu- 
dent loan that I took out many, many years ago, 100 TCrcent. 

I am no expert on student aid. Fortunately yon will hear testimo- 
ny in a later panel today from those working with the funding 
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system more directly. But I can tell you that the student aid oro- 
gram that we develop here has the promise to make a great differ- 
ence. 

I would like to share just three or four brief messages, some of 
which you have already heard in testimony in the first panel as 
well as by my colleagues earlier. We have the tendencnr today to 
rely increasingly on loans rather than ^^rants, and this adds a great 
burden to many who wish to pursue higher education* Unchecked, 
the phenomenon will decrease access of both the low and middle 
class income students in higher education. I think we can all ^ree 
this will not serve the Nation well. 

Secondly, adult student enrollments are increasing rapidly in 
higher education and we want them to. It is good for the Nation, 
many return for a second chance, for retraining, for mid-career 
char^^. This fits, in mv opinion, the national agenda of retraining 

d upgrading skills of the work force. I have provided details of 
tne number of students who are adult students who are returning 
to the University from the York campus of Penn State, but just by 
way of further example that I did not include in my written testi- 
mony, in the fall of 1985, just 5 short years ago, 28 percent of our 
students were 25 years of age or older — 1985, 28 percent. In the fall 
of 1990, 40 percent of our students were age 25 years of age or 
older. We went from 326 such students in 1985 to some 765 stu- 
dents in 1990. This is a substantial change that is occurring not 
just at the York campus of Penn State, but at many campuses of 
the University and indeed at many other institutions of higher 
education all acrc^ the country. It seems to me that efforts must 
be made to generate policies in student aid that are sensitive to 
this rather significant change in who is going on to college. 

A third issue has to do with education abroad. Apparently in an 
earlier review of the authorization act there was some question as 
to the eligibility of students to qualify for student aid who are on 
study abroad prc^ams, I contend that this is a very, very impor- 
tant issue that demands clarification so that students who are on 
studv abroad programs may very well qualify for student aid. I 
think it is extremely important that young men and women today 
have the opportunity to understand that our world has become in- 
creasingly small as the years have passed, and one of the best ways 
and one of the best educations that any student can perhaps ever 
get, even at the fine institutions that i see represented here is to 
spend a semester or a year away in another land. 

Finally, as was recently mentioned, a graduate education repre- 
sents an incredible opportunity and a problem for higher educa- 
tion. The nation's talent at the highest level is at risk when we 
deal with graduate education. The world sends i^s graduate stu- 
dents to the United Static and to institutions of higher learning in 
America. And we increasingly are failing to send our own men and 
women who are qualified ancf capable to go on to advanced study in 
their respective fields. This is an impoitant agenda for the nation 
as the Nation works and competes in an increasingly competitive 
worldwide market, but more than that, it is also critically impor- 
tant as my colleague just su^ested for the Nation s schools and 
colleges. We have a faculty that is aging and we must replace them 
and yet we have fewer and fewer students who seem to have the 
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capability to advance beyond the baccalaureate degree among thMe 
that even reach the baccalaureate degree. Clearly we need to have 
in(»ntiv» for students to study at the graduate level. And al- 
though I would fully sulscribe to all of the suggwtiona that have 
been made with respect to increasing the level of funding in Title 
ly, it is fairly clear to me that Title IX as well requires that addi- 
tional support in order to permit this nation to train its best men 
and women to take positions of national leadership, be it in re- 
search or in the Nation's schools. 

I thank the committee for providing me the opportunity to be 
here with you this morning. 

Mr. Gaydos. Without objection at this time, the prepared state- 
ments as submitted will be made part of the record. And before I 
forget, the statement of Vice Pr^ident Zuzack of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania Association of Student Financial Aid Admin- 
istrators will also be made part of the record. 

[The prepared statements of Dr. John Romano and Christine A. 
Zuzak follow:] 
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of tht Pmn SUti fork Co»9u«. 

I ipprtolato t)^ cHanof to tf9t1 fy tf» miutKcflSitlon of 
)^9Nr CducatiM Act. Thoii of us fm ^miylviufi irt forti^tto 
to hivi Olo«rtlMn rtprtsentitlm on thi Poitioeondofjr CduCAtfon Suteoralttce. 
In HrtUuUtf I would to oxprofi i^rtclatlon to c^tniiman. 
Bin 8ood1lR9« vto dMi ii^h If) ovtitinding job in VtiPilnfton roproiontlnf 
Ml eonatuoontl. Thli If ii^ltlly tnii for tnoM of ui wheoo llvts 
art didleated to If^rovinf thi odveatlonal u^itom at i!l lovola, 
Kli laadariMp ii fpproelattd. 

For tfw racorl, P$nn Suto UnivorafV If 0 fl^ltlcir^ut 
itato«rolatod inatltution nhi^h U alio thi Comom^aUh'i land*orint 
inalftutfon* 

Ponn Stato dorlvta fiuch of Ita piAllc character fron Ita obllgati^a 
as ttm \M*gnnt Inatltutlon, Ifi fatvni for cirrylnf out Us 
land-grant tniaalon, tho IMtvoralty racflvoa rafylar appn^rlatlona 
frm tHo it«t« logfiloturo. SoeaaN tho CM^MaltH wios and supports 
It as an instrusmt for xfm pubUc qoei, Ponn Stato Ut for sioat 
practical purpoaos* a p^llc im1vira1ty« It should bo notHi howavori 
tNt tho Itolvtrafty la privatoly ohartorad ami ffovomso by a beard 
of iruatoas salactod undsr tNt chartor. 

Sines tho igfiOsi tha loglslaturs has caaforrod aoro llaltffd 
public rosp^slbnuioi OA thrta othor fnstltotfOTST tN Unlvtrslty 
of Plttaburoh, Tanplo Un1vtrs1ty> and Lincoln Unlvorslty. H haa 
clasilflod ttmi, aloiio with PMi StAto» as stato^ralat^ 1nat1tutlons< 
Ltglilatlva appropHatfona mk§ up much mallar ^rt4on of ttnilr total 
oporiting budHts — 11 parcont for Ponn Stata in than ttM>st 

of tta fourt#on at«to«eimod unlvoraltios In tha Pannaylvania 
Stata SystAB of Hlg^or Education. 
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Slitf'i MifMrift;y Park Cnpm. locatMt 1a $tit« CoIIib*. 
U tk Kkfflfitntfvf iM^rtirt of ths tniMtiitlM. It fi the 
primrj $tu far grMMta itwljr ind Mroiu hilf 0f m 

^Mfl Ititfl URdtrgndMtit. 

Pmn sutf frif. Th, NhrtfHj U'.Ugt, couf.ri iiMclito. 
^ec«1.ur.5U. «,ur » <(.gr„,. Stud!,, tw«t^f1« 

m « frtitew and Mphowri «y 5. c«r,1.t«i .t ih<y,r,<t/ 

Of b.cci1i»rtit« .t«dy lions •IWl M*«r«l ,r.d«lt. profrm. 

Of T«i««1i»jy (fomefly Wllfinipert Arti CmmHy MUa) 
t iriic:!, tmm .fflHit* of the C«rpont(«n fcr P,„„ jt,tt. It 
•nrolli -on j.gw itudonti In tM->«ir pro^rm. 

PMB ftlt. anit Vin.y niif PMl.dilpM. off,r, ,i»,t,r', 
•twdfii fn NMral flold*. ^ 

TJ. CoTlMt Of MfefM f. f„ Ntrthv .t TT» WTUw f. mrmy 
HNIcil C«ttf« imd Md op.ntttf i, Stito. it i^nli tt>i doctor 
Of MdlclM dogfit ,tnS, in ttmjmctlon with tUt findMto Sehoo!. «» fi 
Md do«rttf In i faw fi.tdo. 



SovontOM Cffismwiiitii Ctmputtt Off or W» ffrit to« >Mri of 
•t«ty til Mat 9t tho ttifwrpUy'i biee<1au,««to curHculi, in but 
*11ifltowi «Tm ntn iiiocfato do^fM progrsBii. 
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1 

Tta ititurldf uim^ iyitcn 1i in Mtfrmii 9f tta MsiMKttv^NMM 
cmo^OM Nm Ititi •itabllirM durlAg M acMOsIc o^rttflfon «f 
tN 19JBI. |y ntifilly Uk1fi9 MjHfr rtvcitlon tp :ii itirftflti, 

9«rMif t« «iron ttho ottonrlM ceii14 not hivf affoffif^ to 4e lo. 
Totfi/« fflM 9f dvarr tin PMMylvtflftfif livt irftMn thirty vliif of 
• PtftA stito eoii^ui' Mofo thin U porctnt of ^ Suto fnuHm 
nefla tftilr acaottic caroofi at cai^ufaa otnar than ;>!lvorfity Park. 

r» ^mtMrHitlm 

TM« iMteamittao li In tho Q^dst of a laH^s snociii irfilon 
trft! oiilafnatt iHth tho adopt1«i of jpoiiibl/ tta ftoi: atpilfleaat 
and far rHchlitf loglalatfon tofon thi 10^ CongriM. I ia»i10 Hkt 
to fociti flQf brlof Mmnti on tfi« darrioflnphlc pottoni In Mfter edyoatlon 
nrhlch ina asurglng In tanniylvanla and irtifch htvo a portieolar rolavanee 
for tho mrk of thli ai^annHttoo ai you oxMino lis^^a Involvod with 
tho Nlflhor CducatiM Act and In oortleylar, Titio IV« Stt^mt financial 

I a9 anari that a following panol of flnanela! aid axparta Including 
"".nn Stoto'i Aiaiitant Vfea Praafdant for Stud^t P^nanelal Aid will 
ho toatlfylog bofori you today ao I will not attofl9t to diacuaa tho 
co^laMtlai of that dollvory ajratoa. I^vor, I would liko to fo<ua 
on whit I |»rca1vo to bo a uajor aWftlng trond In tho natuft of tho 
ftudMta ao aonro. 

gwMrwftit Pitttaa 

Boaoarah emfilM ^ XathoHno i. Holtworth of P^n stato'a Offici 
of ludMt find Roioarch Anal/tia romla that tha tinUm fo tho nu^r 
of Pamurlvanla high achool graduotoa that haa Non ocourHng ilnca 
1976 haa not aNtad, for 1M9i %fm m9t rocont actudi data» tho n^ir 
haa fallan to 1S9.m, a drop of 2iJ porcojit frm 19T0. IU§ Flpjna 1) 

Tho trand of incroaalng porconta^a of thaao gradoatoa who cantl nua 
on to collofo iiaa fNchotf a rtt^ri 60*6 porconi* T?s1a tmnalatoa 
to M,tn itMiaatl, only OJ ^rtmt fowor thai, in 19M» Ponnaylvanla'a 
collagt-fDlno rato it nw ahovo tho nationol avtrago of 99*6 porcont* 
Out It la not m^ly that furthof lavrovananta In tkia rato can ho 
ax^ctod to offiat projoctod docliaaa in th$ numhaf of high aohool 
mmmMi^fm4 thr6uaf» tgti4. 
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TtaM ficti, not ualfkt tiwidl Mtl^lii um U rtlnfarci 
tl» imd for 111 of ui t9 focyi ^ tht nt^i of ttaM tr«d1t1«iiny 
yiHlimrvfO In tfw two four ynr leidMle projnmi offifM it 

For ixitfiplo. it Rm« Stitt ToiNif ovofall onr«ttwti dtfHtig tfto 
IMSt f^vf ye«rf Incrta^ 7S ^rcont Includlofl • M pirc^e fifcreiM 
In fv11-t1m stiidfntf ti^ i 140 porcont fftortoM In pirt*>t1tQt ftu^ti* 
Thf incrMM In ptrt-tlmfl it^^nt tnrolltof nfltcti i eijor ehtngi 
In hif^r tdifcitlon if t^e ntffltar of idult itud^t iHrnirs fncfMis. 
In 1190. thf awrtft igs of all itudtnti it ^n Stiti Torn ^$ 
fort/->ffvi pirctnt of Vm itMfinti tnrolltd wirf aga 13 ar M«^r, 
ind tiMty-thrtf portant »if^ irithln tha bnckat 30-44 >tir», 

wnat ira 1ff9^1»t1oni of tNia data? I m not fnianiltlva 
to tha dilaaaa ficlnp tN naf^rf of the it^oifiRUtaa. toiour^i 
ars finlto and tte ooitfi ana practlcolljr l^flnlta. Mt a llitlnf 
rf tha tfttai of thi Hlghar Cdyeatfon *tt itiolf la < fttmly e»ctanip) 
for fdfntlfjrfng ifm araai of c^com: 

Title U FoititcondAfy Profr«9i for Ki^traOltlooil Stud^ti 
Titia lit AciOaario Lfbrary and Infonoatfofi Tac^logjr EnhincaMnt 
Titia nil InatltutloMl MJ 
Titio til StudMt Aaalatanctt 

Titia V: Educator RocmltsMt, ftetontlM, ond Oi)«1^mnt 
Titia iU Intomttlonat Cdvoitlon PrograAs 

Titia Vin ConatrMOtlOfit toconatrvctlon, i»d Ranovatlon Auda^lc facllftlas 

Titia VI21: CoiHntlvt Iducotfon 

Titia IX: Of^duitt Progrioa 

Titia x> ?oit«fCM^ary Isyrovai^nt Pregrassa 

Titia XI; PartuoraMpa for Ecodoartc Oevtlopwaflt iftd UrNn Ccmm^Xy Sorvlca 

Oopandlng on i^aa calcylatlon or irhioh yaar ona'i figunai am ba»td 
on, It la Mfa to u> tHat Tulo jy, student Aaa1aUnca» mca1i«a approalmata!/ 
Ill billion. It la ilio clear tbit you aa lawMfcari «111 aotk aolutloni 
for injor liiyoa lucft it it&^ant l^n dafaulta and Urn raatorailon 
of gfanta rathtr tton iMna aa tho nin old aourta for 1o« ond ilMlo 
Inc^ fiffilllaa. KMVor» fraa tto poraptctlvo of tte data praaantod 
atevt, an aiTu^^ cin ^ mda tliat tha etfrrant %yttm dirootf itwdmt 
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fii\mii\ $U d^ipropert^mtiljr to ^utUt^M tiv^U it Urn §iq»n%$ 
of tti^ts att^lfig loii tftM ta!f tint* At tN uos tfoit It 
XH% tN Ooiurtsmt of tdircitlon w%t N dinetod kg tut totginii 
to ftCO^liO ttat. •• ptK of ihU tr§n4 Of itiffN dv^n^lcit 
Mffttf idtfeitlofi fnitltvtloiii art yilRf oflnrglfig itfifCiMmil looHnolHlos 
to ti^ftd tfM roic9i of Mgfitf odt^itlM. TN MH^tmt of UueatlM'i 
iittg««t1sD ttat ollglfelll^ N dotomlntd liy «Nitff of tfillvarjf rottar 
tnin to^ tducitlORil *fOMlt*' Is not pnctfcil In this ij^ of tflitoiicf 

I rtfnx Camigft Foundation R^rt (1991) "Iducit1<w for Mult 
UQfUri" by Nail P. twHch, not^ Hnn Stito'i vio of aduoatlonal 
tocfinologlea to advanca tduatlonal opport^Altlai for InOlvlOvila 
»crosi XH ConiRcmfoaltfi. For aaanylOt a Cellop of Agrlcyltura ^lorad 
FfOfffii Nnntylnnia Education Rotifont — ifnka all 67 eountlaa 
In Ranfiiylvanli of^ aoficvltvi^l oxtonilon a^ti via cos^vtor with 
tin latost InfonMtloi on aoHcultiif^, hort1ey1tm« fm eeonosf1ei« 
famny IMnoi tnanoy owaffswnt and yovtit do^^l^pant, nSBklUS 
It a tyittio of dollvoHng aeadi^le couraoa and pnognni via tatalHta 
t0 all c«ffpuaaa of Pofin Statt and N)^. fiotawort^y fa • apodal 
Pamn Stoto acoyatlcal m^^n^rin^ pn^rm dallvomd to civl!iana 
In tte Oopartnont of fbval Fortonnol at thalr work placti In Uy Fort. 
MAahlngton, and San CMtpo, California. Cloior ta Km, ¥ldto 
connaetii^a anaPlf faewlty at Unlvoraity Pork tiid tha KaraNy flbdica! contar 
to t«acn jointly In t^a fntordla€lp11n«ry flalda of blOMflrMrlng 
and food («-.<oncfa. TNaa aiumplaa ahoir tht l^rtanea of osarflnf 
acadttic dolli^ry ayatovs aa Mil aa tho nood to dtntop op;«rt»iUfai to larva 
itudanta in variod lattlngt acrpai Commaaalth of Ponnfy1v«.n1a 
and tho Nation. 

tocflwaendatlon 

Ttio lubconnlttio ovft laniHfva to tho naada of 'nontrs^aional' 
atvdants and 'nontradltfenar dollvary foecMnl^a for pur^Mit of 
itodant financial ild if it Mnta to oott tho naadi of thli grpidng aofnai^t 
of our hlghor education p^latl^. It aoona that accrodltad InatUvtlont 
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•xtfclilns ac^wlc mtrolf to tniurf cenfemfty vltft <«fvfri1ty 
sUmtafHf %fmU te tblt ta tftllvtr tNfr eotfnti thrdLs^ vtuuvar 

Otfpitt thf IMf NIA AMn«)inti« lltttt Mi pHifi((M for ^ft«t1ra 

hivfi niylM in i nvtrMi ^ tfm 19M HE* toin^nti fiHrdfni liii 
tH*« hilf-tfnt itudtntf fllgltllfty fpr Ptll Srtffti. S(^c«»1tttf 

fulV fii 111 ffdinl ftt^iM ild pro;r«f. 

Jflttrmtloffol t<<M€itfyq 

Nim stato iirpportf tho Incorporttfon of Rtpnii-utfvs 
Ifon PaiMtti*! bDU Hfl 1184, futo tto Si^oi^ttoo'i viriiM of tHe 
niiuthoHMtlM Mil. Thi ttoHUtlM i^lo f^mt '«t«m»t1ono1 
oducotfofl ft ill livtify including tho elirlfloitlon :f ««b1fu1t1ii 
In ftdoml finiflclil ild polfcloi rogindlno tta i¥i11iM11ty of fimii 
for ippro¥«tf itudjr ikroo^* Thii toglilitlon 1| $imiUf to • kill 
Introduced It tho «td of tN lift C^ifnti b> CH%im^ fcri %nA mo 
Hopt tint tiM SuteooBlttof can tilii poilttvo ietf^< It la ovr undonUndlno 
tnot bicauat tho 1o|:«1atlM Involm inorMOlne tppl^cabfllty of 
cOTTont flnondal Ho profraaa wMch would not roo«<^ ntw fodoral 
apofioinf « thii would N in oxtrtaoljr low coat my to IncroaM lecoaa 
to IntormitlA^al odiroitlon. 

aridmta education 

TUli JX fa f^rtant to Pinn Stat*. Our Pnakant, JoaP Thowii, 
wont!/ polAttd 0¥t tNt our oraduito prafraoa ind tha r«atarch consonant 
la and Haa boon probaP1> tho sioat proninont aueeo^a itor^ it Pgnr 
Stito ovff tfm paat docido* Pdnn Stito li at tte forofront of ^Hca't 
rtMtrcn unlvorfitlta and iti rtaearch sn^r^Hao i$ mng tKt faataat 
groifing in tht Nation. I ahould il to point out tMt Pr. TTma hoi 
anpnaalffd hi a ciRvltntnt to tfM 'co^lfmantarlty' tatmn tiiohlnj 
aad raiaartJ!. Hj haa ftrgaaad hia itrono ^llof tMt tho rwaaarch 
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uiiivinlty 1i th* test mk) in txlittnci far imdir(fidi«ti idueatlM. 'At 

Its vtry teit, MCMftf ifld Tunilnfl it tfti fmttin of li6Mlirf(^ 

opantd fm lipids for ftudonto ind ficultjr • * • Roiiircfi M toicMiif 
in not intUHitlcfl fi^ctloni, Ritt^rf tlftjr irt letlontil/ r§UU4 
iH^ ioytvilljr Mio^ldil." 

AUhotfOli Ptnn StiU'i l^lnrtlljr Pork Ciinpui fi tf^a HiA for groduiU irork 
ifk mtt f1il4i iAi ^rolliO «or« tlw 6t400 idvinct: doinii it^iOMti 
in 10M«i1, 40 porcMt of gridtfiti iti^t offfollmi*: 1i it cifi^uiif 
etHor thin i^fytnlt/ Ptrk* A totil of 10,884 ftyeo^ti tnrolloo for griduiti 
work at ill cnnpyMs. tactuM of otjor fntoriit ffi snilufto tducitlor., 
Pofiff Stito lupporti tho rocdn^nditloii of thi Hlg^r odtfcitlon cmm1t> 
for Tftit IX whUn hiro Non iwMHttid to tto Si^ooolttH. Thoio 
rtconMi4it1^ii vftlch focus on intHrttlflg tt^ qoillV ind dlvortltjr 
of our grtduoti ftudtflti ind futun colliSO ind ifr\U%r$it^ ficultjr, 
irt Irnportint. 

2 ippncliti tMf oppnrtunltjr to oxpniii tta p«npi€tfvi of Ptnn 
Stati. Althousi^ thi focvi Of rts^rki onljf tove'^fd on Tulo IVf 
our ivoirt on thit topic wfll iddroii thfi Subeonr (too m\ i sutii^nt 
PiUil todijr. In fliy reairfcs, T hivt it^^tod to rgMfoht lapo iffifflcont 
fioimi Involvlnf Tlttoi It VI« and tX In pirtfcuTi** fftvloyslyt Ponn 
Stito H$ in Intoroit in tfso ^tfro HIA roiuttarltitlon ind our Prti^dontf 
Jcib Tfiomft plini to irrlta to tho SiAcranlttto Mcftori frm P^iylvanfi 
(Rr» ioodlfng uni Mr. Saydoi) and Cftafrain Pond pr'or to fiirt up in Sopt^or. 

I Mould Of ilid to rotpand to any oi^atlanf ^rm tN mi^rf . 
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PENM8YLVANU HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
1978- 2001 
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Testimony to be submitted for the record 



RCAgTVOBXiATion ow TW lixoUE »wh:*txo» 

ACT Of x#49i rA«rAA mmcomam%7tOMB 

Christine A. Zuzack, Vice President 
Pennsylvania Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
The r«nni»ylvanl« AMC-intion of Student rln«iK:l«l Aid 
Adainistrators (PASPAA) U pUasad to havd .^"^^VT JCi^^ 
provid© testimony on th^ poauthoriwtlon of the ni^hmt ^uuation 
Act Of 1965 to tho Hpjse of Representative*^ subcomaittee on 
Post^«cona«rv Education. pA^FAA rwroeentn nvrr ^^ft ntv^mf^t -M 
prof^sfiionall frcj the Commnnw^nlth of P«nn»ylvaiila. 

Thio Reauthorization of th* Higher Education Act »ay be the 
iBoet important •ince the inception of the student Pf?^*'**?; 
?he futOri Of our nation depends upon an •ducated population who 
will be able to find th^ ?99no»iC, wUtlcjU J?^-^;)^ • ^'^^^f;^^^^ 
flolutioni to the cowplax global cor,cern» that the vorld continually 
face©. The tine to prapare out nation ie now; the place i« trom 
within tna higher oduoation arena. 

¥ith thie in «ird, PASFAA of fere these thoughts and 
rf^oaB«ndationa nn Fr^uthnrU^^tion. Our if 
aidr«» a-ch Title of the Act, Hather, «e wish to focus our 

etfcr fluaon«t<nn« foi iiapr ovwui^jila and onoourage stuay of 
complicatad issues. 

It is critical that tho financial aid delivery aysie'^ be 
improved and simpHfied for all p-rti^^^r^'^t^. tM« incl-d**- not 
only studants, but institutions, state agencies, processors, end 
fundina agencies as veil* 

While ttany students »av coaplete the i^^^^fj student aid 
application, aany do not finalize the financial aid proceee even 
thouah they could have qualifi«l for signlficent a»ounts of 
fSndllU. -All. ie often due to the nujwroue end confusing awHint 
of docuiwntation and forms that the student and hie/her fajily «re 
roQuired to submit before fundin<j can be advanced. Student Aid 
Reports , verification fvrms, Btandardlced teet ecoree, financial 
aid transcripts, federal inco»e tft< returns, 1099 fonns, anti-dn^ 
certifications, statewnts of selective ssrvice ^•^istratiwi 
coaplience, and a ayriad of other docu«ente are "^tf^^^.l^^^ 
stuSent. For first generation post-secondary atudente, this 
evelanoha of reijueated docu«t*iiUi can be threatening ana 
overvhelaing. financiaUy uneopiasticated families, "^f^^^ 
dep«nd upon eocial oervioe programs for their only IncoiDe, are 
rnnfu^ed about what paporwork io roguired. Often in f AM^lintAun, 
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thtmm •tudcnt0 rati:««t tttim the vary flnanciai «1<I pro^rou 
dosign^d to aasitt t^ra ai^ never receive the fimde for which they 
wQMli he eliglhie. Hie opportunity ot higher education ie thus 
denied to these etitdente. 

PASFJU is oppMod to the use of financial aid prograM ami the 
delivery syetev to A4.cuii)^lii»b ncn-related social oh^ectives (e.g. 
statsMnt of selective service vegistration coapliance, anti-drug 
eertifioation0r ete«)- These etAtratfnts ere attached to the 
financial aid delivery syetes t^ achieve unrelated goals. While 
PASfkA appreciates the intent of these requiireaents, %ti have 
several object ivoo. Thoro is a ereisa;iddu<» em^«t uf pepervork ana 
personnel tini^ devoted to tracking these oortif icationa vitJi no 
significant Kwnefits achieved. These requirsaonte target only 
those needy atu^^nts applying for finanrial eid in their attespt 
to pursue tii^tisr education. Stud^nr^ vho have adequato funding te 
oovor edueatlon a>C'^n^v:» alw i*uL i^tjulred to r>om|tiy* Additionally, 
groups that are receiving other f «de el benefits such as a.F.D.C 
and Social Security EenefitSr ere not teguired to provide these 
certifications. We feel that the financial aid delivery systee ie 
en inpropor m^oh^inias to use in the pareuit of thnse goals and 
suggest drof^ing these certification reguireraents. 

Recent atcespts to decencraii2t a portion of tbe delivery 
system through several Multiple Data Entry (HD£) processove vers 
well received. Hovsvet^ by eiluwinq sore fun^tigHS tO bs hamllpd 
directly by these processors, the delivery systes can be enhanced 
even rurther* The federal gcverninfnt nov has an opportunity, 
through ReauthoriEation, to reduce unnecessary and costly steps 
that can be better handled by the HOr egenciee* 

nofh the isfiue ot the cokaon fare and the fre« fora nueU to 
be resolved at this ti»e. It is our opinion that a single fora to 
apply for Fell Grant and other federal efud<^nt ^id h«« hmmn an 
advantage to students and their faailies. However, the Departrent 
of education should alloy eoae flevlhil ity in the warding end 
placesent of items on the application* This accoiostodation vould 
allow state grant agencies to collect reguiredl ^nfnnsation end 
prevent the need for a separate application for this purpose. The 
issue of a free fora is a bit more coaplex* If this is to becooe 
a reality, the federal government should <sesu»e the processing end 
delivery system costs for federal student aid* 



Alth<nigh the financial aid community has becose accustoised to 
e)cplaining the differences awcng ^11 Grant, Congressional 
Methodology {Oi) , state grant, and institutional needs analysis 
syetem, the fflenbership doee et^pport e eingle systea for Peii Grant 
and C9f» Currently, the Pell crant formla is not so such a seasure 
of need as it ie e funding allocation forsula* Through one systea 
the indejfing of Pell eligibility can still be used to allocate 
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funding. O^ioualyr thim t.yp# of vhctngy vill Involve negotiation* 
and hava an impact upon our recoasamUtions in the Naads Analysis 
caution of thiB doctUMnt, 



miU ¥ASfAA racognisea the historical ai^nif icanca of 
incantivaa for public sarvioa, which exiat in iha NDSVi^rlcina loan 
concaliations and tha Paul Douglas Schoiarahip, wa do oppoaa public 
aarvica prngraaa that vould ho tiod to faderal atuJant vflU funds* 
Ifhlla tha concept haa Mrit, funding should not ho at tha oxpanaa 
of tha aducation progrnmn. 



VXSFAA vXevs tha federal gavarnjoant's irolo as providing 
Gtudanr aid fur^a for individuals vho vould not ho able to afford 
nignor tducation without outsida afisiatanco. Par'^icularXy with 
budgat oonoamo in mind, aducotional spending should ba tocusad 
on financial naad and not cn rav^rding acadoicic cxcallenca cr 
talant. Xerit is its own reward and appropriate racognition can 
ba providad by educational Institutions. Tha aubjectiva nature of 
Berit criteria also detracts from their usage « For these raaaons, 
PAfiFM la c^^aed to federal funds being targeted tor the creation 
or continuation of serit based awards. 



The introduction of Congressional Methodology (CM) brought 
many changes that, althouvb well 1nri»nr<ooi?rt, wsre not always in 
the best interest of students and their families* Sose CM isiues 
are better handled throuoh nrhpr la^hmn^rmn thmn th« initial 
application process* A review of these issujs follows; 

flimiified Mead Xnslvsia 

While it is difficult to argue against sisplifying the 
application process for low incose students, the current eysten has 
ntjt hmmn euoGaseful* In nany cases thase filers have been hariBf^ 
by wlepllfied forauiat«« tiy not cospleting the full application, 
slayiliried filers are eiivinated fm consideration for some state 
and institutional aid programs* Others actually have higher 
sKpected faailly contributions calculated using the Simplified Ke#)ds 
Teet data tJtan they would through the full data calculations under 
CM. Additionally / thv Ireatoent of ttcny independent atudents 
witliout dependents is too generous in its treatsent of student 
asaeta* 

The application proceoa, already cc9plicateU fur all fi^^ra, 
has been compounded by the atteiapt to aocomssodate the simplified 
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fnnnnAn into th« Current ftifl Jippliuutiofi. ThAt i» itvi, to ««y thkz 
o imv approach cannot be taken for faailles that bava alraady 
uesunstratea axtreaa tlnancial hardship for oth«r federal 
aaaietanca programs. The ci^rrent aystaa already reXiea on another 
federal ^yatem (internal .«« 'enue urvicej as a l>afsia for aid 
eligibility. Why not apply the same principle using other federal 
vyetcuBo aii a gauga to determine ne^? 

Our rocoMendation ia to axplora attt^indtive vaye to Handle 
atudente vhose faxailies qualify for profra&e such ae AFDCi etc. 
• lUiuuL coippl icaring znm appiioation for th« Micrity u£ other 
filere. 

F rofeaeienal Jii^ommmnt 

It is impossible to write into law something that vill covtr 
all situations, Ko single financial s.i application or analysis 
can accomoodate or recognise thu <1!Y#»rs)ry of tasily finanooo ond 
situations. for this reason it is inperative th\t Profess4nn;il 
judgement be continued for Congressional Kethodolo^ and restored 
to the ?oll Crant prograOi Pi-ftrmnluiml judgeoent providoo for 
fair treatsent or Individuals in special cases. financial aid 
adeinistrators see these cases every day: the student vith an 
alcoholic father, physically and sexually abused children, 
refugeAR, f sallies livino on the edge who do not fit Lha current 
Poll Grant Opacial Conditlun uptlons. 

Financial aid odminiatrators n^^eU a tool to help those 
students and their fattilles who don't fit the sold- Professional 
Jjdg#i)iic«nt allows the floxibility to assist thcsa stuJenLS, 

7restneAt^iLC_7et exA&is ^fienetiix 

The treatment of vetersn*« h^noflts nsods to b« <»iarifi*a mo 
that information on all types of veteran's benefits are collected 
on the financial aid application and that ail of those benefits bo 
treated unifomly in determining eligibility for the Pell Grant, 
Cav^us Bas^d Prograas ami Ouaranteed Student Loan ProgrraBie. 

t reatMent of Pep end ent fltadsnt HaraiMa 

The current eypectation fros student earnings on base year 
liMjuac is excessive, especially for nev students or students 
returning to school after a long absencs. h sore equitable sethod 
would ba to trither use a alni»uiB expectation for these students, 
or base the^r incose contribution on estinated year income* For 
continuing dependent applicants the aesesssent rata should be 
lowered froa 70% to &01* 

With the current method, industrious students often feel that 
they hnva boan •lialnatod ft^m the otudent aid pr ugroxs bocause of 
their initiative. Sad they not vorJced, their financial aid 
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eligibility vould h«r© hmmn greater, in »«ny lov income fafflillei^ 
th« fitu<SMt0*o incou helps to suppprt th« housshold and is not 
«vai labia tor tducation spandii^. 



It iw our opinion that aapried ind^pcmJwiA students vitnout 
ethoy iep«n4«nta otr^ tis>al«J tu*/ liLt;ially In ^na VJ« naaas analyaia 
fiyatea. PASPJU racoiaaends that thaso atudante a.iould bt treatad 
fti«llarly to indopandanta etudcnta without dapifnJ^fnta, 



01il«cata4 IaxXar^4 piapl i£tUufiUJUti 

Aa vith the Siaplified NecJs Analyaia, including the 
Pislocatad VorKar and Displaced KosaiaaKer ir^tn tha lid application 
has co»plicat«d the proc-tsa lor all to the benefit of a few. These 
at.uiants can be better accooacxiatad through the appllr;*Mon of 
Frofes&).onal Judgement. 

Otnata gnrollad la Foatgaepfl^f ry gduc frtion 

It ifi recoTOended tnat only family sembera enrolled at least 
half tise in a dagrae or certificate program be considered in tho 
multiple fa»ily Awaber adiuataent or tne P©11 Grant Index and the 
Expected faaily Contribution Cdlculationa. Further, parem'-a of 
dependont atudenta ahould not bts included in the number in college. 
Instead^ unreiabursad direct educational coata for paren^9 fUC^Uld 
be uaed as a oeduotion a^Ainst incone wh^n Uetarainim; the parent 



PfffiHitign gf Indapendeat ^tudeat fltit^g 

The Higher Education Act of 1906 redefined the definition of 
the independent etudent by incorpnrating both '^Autonatio* and 
"conditional" criteria. The nuabar of application queationa for 
the conditional criteria ia increasing annually ami ie contributing 
to the cojBolexity of the application, it is the position of PASFAA 
that tha independent student definition needa to be a4wpiifj#d, 
Me V0ul4 liXe to praaerviH thi» r.tn cmnt four autoaatio oritapia and 
add a fifth to pervit puirrlpd studente to tutos^tigallv eatabllnh 
tneir inoepenoence. Profeaaional Judgement on the part of the 
financial aid adisiniatrator would be uaed in all other cases * A 
prolifaration of atudenta nave "aet theaaelves up« to seat the 
conditional criteria for independence and thus enjoy financial aid 
banefita that shuuld bo directed to truly needy individuala. Thi»f»a 
chingas would prevent thia situation froa occurring. 



Thm aaaessaent of student and parent aeseta io one of the noat 



wuntribution. 
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d*»iicate, Md p«rh«p» ttto un^t aifticult calculations in both wii 
Cr^nt oM Cmi^vMl^i HvUMAlvlogy nftP<Sn unaiyiifl. it Ic aloo onm 
ot thm MOBt cof^iicatod to justify and explain to tHosa fasiliaa 
vho hava boan fnigal enough to sat asida a portion ot thalr prior 
yas* * inuosa for futura crxpanaas. It is cattainly a tc^ic that 
sh' 'ha sttkliod in dspth through Raauthorisation, A Mora 
•ou^.^l« approach way W Vo replaca thft r.iirri»nt assat contribut^nn 
with a coatoination of incrae suf^laaent derivad froB an expactation 
of prior yaax^o s^ivlnga hassd on mu^h feicL^^rs as faally incoaa, 
faaily sisf, aga of ^rantw, othar fsaily attrihutas with a 
«c30ura aff a family «LIli.tjr financa eoucaLiosiai coats ovar an 
axtondad parlod of tine. 

In parti^lar, tha current tr«atnont of prlaary raaidanea is 
ir»aauitable. tn m^ny cases, ^ontributiona are bain? aaaesoed Bote 
by volatila hose aarkat conditions in cartain saceions of tha 
country. Many /Students att^^nding Pennaylvania inat Ituticna arc 
advaraaly affectad. Perhaps a sore innovative approach of 
reasuring this a.^set would ba to invosrtigata /^n altarnativa 
traat»ont auggantad by tha Ca lejc Board's Cotsaittee on Standard^^ 
of Ability to Pay. Thia wathod t»ould cap hoso vaiue at tha 
raBliy'i .nirrant ability to buy a hosa today at tha faxaily's 
naxiauK financial capacity. This is ^ oval idea th^l Bhc>uld 
racaiva ^ditlonai attancion« 

aa ap <y! | ^ fYanaga 

*rith t:n« cr«fttion Qf Conv^caaionai Ka t: hod o logy, the education 
cofflnunity has Ltfen rastrict^ in cf taring the anhancafflants and 
adjustsanta that waro avaiiabla unde& tha OnXrox^m nathodology Naads 
Anolysifi aysf.6Ri. Because of tha lagiclatad »ftthodology, tha ayatam 
is not rA^ponsivo to inoquitiaa and iaprovawanta. Afiau»ing that 
this ^ystan vill continue, ve recotcend that Congress require the 
Oepartsent of Education, tn conjunction wi^h xor proc^mm^rm ami thm 
education co&isunity, to tecoiifmend annual updates to Of as part of 
tha budget or appropriation procaa*^. 



There Is a strong sentiment in the education comauni ty, 
especially among financial aid adjExnifltrators, that student aid 
progress have becoso overly burdened by excessive re<nilatory 
co»pii»nc« requirements. Year after year, additional regulatory 
require»entfi are placed on the financial aid systea, as veil as on 
the atudant appiyiijv tor the funding required to continua his/har 
education at the posts^condary level. 

These require»ents place a greater aaount of prograa 
managess^nt on tha irmtitutlon which not only dalays the dellvary 
of aid to students, but aljo increases the pdalnistrativs costs of 
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sftMfinf tii« prp^raas eff iciontly . Mny of Cii6s« regulatory 
rMttictiora unn^CMsarily inpoMd on all institutipM and 
a^enciM. Tt^se r^guir^Mnta should ho dirooted cnly to those 
^rtleo that truly neod then. for oiraftplo, rtcofitXy published 
re^uXtttiono rvquiro oxtensivo consusor inforMtlM dlfioloouro for 
vocational prograsA, ffhilo this regulation it int«nded to curb 
default ooet9« a large nuiaber iHi nctiooXf vith lov default rates are 
required to eake sajor taodif Icationa which are unmoeseary. 
Therefore, reaeonabla porforeanoe atandards should be daveloped in 
order to evaluate end distinguish between those programs which 
perfon well and thoeo ty%t. do net. 

By deVSloping a« «»ffectiv« p«rforaanoo critoria, ceit<iin 
sect<.>rs of Insti utions* sperifirtally proprietary inatitw - tone, or 
non-degtca/cert^f icate progress wo*nH not be difi<?ri&inatod .»g/i<n«f, 
and woula 00 eeaj^ured against thase standards to dst{>naine if 
additional regulatory restrictions Kvst h€> followed. 

Exaeples of perfoncance standards that night conM<^or«d 
include the following; 

A revisw ot an institution's student retention rate pf 
Tilltf XV recipients* 

A looK at an institution's Cohort I^fauXt Kate giving 
Gonaiderat ion foi subatlant lei isprovfrnents. 

nmcoM0n^at.ion» from outeida aud 1^ ors and/or prograa 
review specialists* 

An institution's overall placseent rflt9 Of its gr/fdn/itAS 

The needfi and abilities of institutions and agsncies vary 
widely. Tharefcre. in orrtpr not to «4»^r*()«^^ rflflnlntonf 

i«^tivim to cor^am scncois and agencies, utilising ths 
effective perfomance criteria t enticned above to evaluate progras 
perforoance wold be an acceptable as wall as fair seasure on who 
■ust adhere to stricter guidelines. 



Vhe Guarantee<i Studant Ix>an Froat ins offer the saximun 
l*^v raof^*. nf ff^Hsral funds toward mocti»g eduiiallun^l vxpenses* 
tl4Mits cvncsrns ovsr increasing adnlnistrativs costs have oftsn 
^b if ted the focus away Troa the treii:^ndous btin^fits that these loan 
l^tograsss provide. Se^tty^^p^t headlines highlignt the t^latively faw 
h^^iiowmta who default on student loans as opposed to announcing ths 
nuinb^r whu do rspay thoir ',r>on obiifj^tiuDM, N^essary adjustments 
to the loan prfxjrfla^ ran hslp to issprovo their affectlvcitves whlls 
saving on ;%Hsini6trative overhead* 
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Thm initistipn of giAdiuitvd rapayrcnt options could provide 
Mny borrorars with ■ fcochwiea to avoid early default*. Thl« 
option votild penolt usailer »onthiy payments for recent i^raduatee 
vho are filling entry level ppeitions. ju incrae rieee over tne 
vcAire^ the tjorrover vould tnen M in a better poeitlun to sake 
larger oonthly peysante. 

nany recent graduates are confused about the actual dollar 
aaaunt <f£ UM<lfr at^nthly repaynent ool iij<f tiona aiKl to vno» they euet 
sake theee payMnts. This ie due to the proliferation of eelee of 
etudont loan portfolioe by the originol lendvr to other lenders and 
st'condary asarkpts. Borrovers are often faced with tvo or three 
lexers each l^^mamiiny at Isaat m $50 aininutt monthly repaysent. 
Students naed o be pt ivide^ with better infonsation re^ord^ng tho 
holders of tf«air loans erul how rapay^ent arrangeaAnta can ba 
coordinated among the various prcAissory note holders. This vould 
ptovido an axcel^ent def^ijlt prevention wA^^sureaent . 

Participation of niddle income faailifi In the Stafford Loan 
Pro9raB is beii^ severely curtailed d^e to ««cent nh^ngpn in nei^c 
anaiysiv. ^tudenCfi from widdip iui umm faioiiioc orton have little 
or no eligibility under current guidelines and are thus unable to 
barrov furia necessary for educational expenses. Therefore/ ve 
sjggottt that ^nat siddle Income students' eligibility for tJhe 
Stafford Loan progras be re-exaained. As an exasple, Pennsylvania 
haa a very effctv^tivv non-subs id ize(^ Stafford Loan progras that 
deserves national attention. 

The annual amounts that student and their parents say borrov 
und»r the CuAr4ntc«d studant Loen Pro^ra&a ne«d to be increased in 
order to Keep abreast of current educational costs « Particularlv 
C%JL u^^t ifv«i B^uaanca, restrict jtva Ot^ffovl Loan borrowing 
lisitfi can force faioilies into laultiple lean programs that M)ce 
repayment sore diff^mlt. Wawiy prApo«i«4 i^mn limit* outlined in 
ths Sdainlf^fTrtf Inn's ws^t recent budget prepasal t^K^^m like an 
appropriata adjustment to tDe current borrowing levels. 

In order to unify repayment scheduliiA for «X1 Stafford 
borrowers, the initiation of a variabla rate Stafford Loan, sisilar 
in design to the PLUS and SLS prograas, would provMe « loea 
conro«lng rcp^yi^iint array for £*t.uJ«ntSr «cnooX», and lenders* 
Currently, there are outstanding Stafford Loans with 71, SI, 9\ and 
intersGt rates. A variable interest rate tied to the 
Treasury Bill rate with a lOt cap would be isuch less cumbersoaa for 
all partlaa involved. 

AnotJ>©r r«JCu<WJend<ntion Is to Ilrjit the number of defersents 
that are currently available to botx. ^ere. Defcnoents should be 
available for continuad full Li»tr »tu-5y and for uneniployiDent . kll 
other defartwsnt options could be aliainated and difficulties with 
rpp«y»»nt could be handled through fuiL^><ii d/jca arrangements with 
the lender. This forbearance could in effect serve as a 
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*protM«lon«i jud^ssMit^** orr^ngaoant for iend«rs to uso in 
appropriate circumstancoa wharo rapayftant tNiO(»ira difficult nr 
ifepu«»iDi« cor tna tmrrwar* 



The support for aducaWion cannot atop at tha und«rgr«du«t« 
loveX. Tnara ia a critical nea4 for incraaaed grant fufkling for 
graduato vtudy* T^im ia «flpacially true Tor pro^roioa daaiqnad to 
cnoouroaa a 9i*aat«& ^Mrliclpation ot minority groupa. 

Within tha Title XV proijraioa tha fol loving racowoandaticta ara 

Allov «ntari7i9 graduato students to uaa catiaatod year 
incMOf vhon lovar than baaa vaar, in tha calculation of 
axpectad faslly incosa. 

As santionad in tha Haads Analysis a«irtion, marriad 
indapandanta without children should he treated tha aase as 
single independent vtudemte without children « 

Finally, additional loan aupport ia required to help meet 
the rising costs of graduate pr09rajQfi. Increasafi in Porkins 
Loan funds vould enable schools to help the vest needy 
graduate stuaeiit> tft their caapuses. 

neavithorisation mist donoider the continuetion of OSch ot the 
existing financial aid prograns. Wa recomasnd that the Pell Grant 
Progras should be continued in its prssent configuration. This 
progras has bean established as the base of federaX grant aid and 
is serving tha neediest students wit>i th^ tund« Mde ovailabl«« 
Unfortunately, the real valu« of this program has doclin^ over tha 
paat decade as funding failed to %r»*fp p«ce with inflation and 
rising costs* 

The canpus-based aid prograas (SuppXaaental Sducation 
Opportunity Grant, PerKina Loan and raderal college Work-Study) 
have existed in such their present fors since the earliest dmym of 
Title IV Financial Aid, They provide the aid adsifiifitrator with 
««w»M> L^A^vt. kuiius, ac uie institutional level, to students 
with desonetrated ne^. These programs also allow an issMdiate 
response to student circusetances. is PASFAA^s belief that 

these programs have shown their value by their longevity and that 
they should, vith sinut nodif ications, be continued. 

'^o ifiouos provide the bac;io Cor these nuggested 
Biodif icatiotis. The first concerns the grant/loan inbalance« The 
past five yrars have shown a dcorease in the proportion of student 
need set by grant assistance, with a conseguent riso in student 
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r«ilai^ en ber rowing. Tiie r«fiult nas bean th« «lanino growth 
lU.-ElS?''^ indetot9dn««» and r«lat«l problens with d«fault«. Aspl« 
•vidanc* fupports the rwlity of incroacing relianea on loan fut^i. 

TJio second 1S9V)« ceiHSflrna n*»rt«1n prowlsionc in Ww euprant 

it''^^J^'^\ in^^i*"**""*' *fility to addraw atudont nSd 
by dir«ctlnf ruitds In an e<iuitabi« aannor for all atudsnta. 
waatrictlens on the flairibility of aid adninistratora to um thi 
prograao in tho aoat •fficiant ways ar« cr«atin9 thoao prcAloas. 

In Xhm SIC- prograa, eurrant law i«Mjuires that th« funda be 
given first tc tha studonts with tho loweat axpectsd fanllv 
f'\'r*^**i*"' ""^ "'^^ priority to thoaa r.caivinfl Pall Grant. DUO 
to Ilaited funds and fh« coapononta of tha Pcil Grant foraula, thla 
provision rCBUlta In atudAnts alraady r»c«ivl?ia Uia noat qrant aid 

I ®^ ««^«^ etudant* with 

axceotional read ara oxcludad trnn tha ssoc prograo, it la 
PASFAA'a auggaation that thosa provision, be sodlfiad to allow 
Inatitutiona to award SEOO funda to »tud«nt wich tho hiflhoot 
rfwainlng financial need aftar any antitlenont aranta. (a.a Pall 
J^f.^^*! ,1' ' 'i"^*, deducted. iUia Will p«r;ft qraatar 

ill ^ A^^t "^^^y * e^"^**"!* Six Of grant and aalf-halp 
for etudonta currently being under-servad. *^ 

,«r'T'*f,' «"'f«n« allows a tranafer by inatitutiona of up 
hi ^,7'"''" '^^^^ "n** We bali«va tU.t U.i» 

should bfl BOdiflad to allow a transfer of up to 30t of aJloratad 

Vi'^liit it^*}''*'^^*-^^* .^^"^ adsinistrator greater 

flexiblUty in tha ura nf fund* provided. Tho ioaua ef «rant/..lf- 
halp ratio oould be oddire»»ad at the iK-hooi laval in a icannar not 
currently available, and with attention to specific nTeda. We 
*K P-rtlcui«rly isportant «^ funding reoalna 

littited and unchanged in thae* 

B ..'^I?]^*'' funding for Pell Grant and tho Caapus- 

Baeed Aid Prograaa ia it^if ,„ i.eua directly related to 
flexibility and the Crant/Salf-Holp ratio. it ia PASFAA'a view 
that reauthoriaation should address this <roncem. fl»o fundina 
ff^^'f^ •«««»'Uahed as to adjust thi 

*° Self-Heli> aid to a sore balanced level, whil. the 
"^""^ «PP"priation, it can provide 
if SidJiSfs. proqraa^ should bfl funded to mamt thJ. nooda 

CtQflllM agKXRKff 

ftZ^^'i^ """" <=<«»i»«ntB hava hfilp^i to tnllghtan and guide 

Dnit!2 f^S Reauthoriration. rortho 

^-•'""i". forefront of technology, continued 

5i^'^^'3.*"*^r'/^'' aducation 1. eaa«ntial. ^ank you for 

your continued interaat in thio lapuilant area. 
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Mr, Goodling. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairma.., a couple of observa- 
tions I suppose and a question or two. 

Dr. Pritsc iler, you indicated that Federal aid has not kept pace 
with the a>st of higher education. I have an awfiil lot of colleague 
that you will have to explain to them why the cost of higher educa- 
tion has outstripped the rate of inflation dramatically. We will 
have to have those answers before we can sell a lot of our col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

dhoice — you mentioned choiw. I had a couple of concerns; one, I 
get so many paunts who do not send their children on to some 
form of higher education, who will tell me that they are willing 
to — they feel they have a responsibility to pay taxes to help others 
go on to forms of higher education, but they do not feel that they 
nave a responsibility to send them wherever they want to go. Then 
when you mentioned choice, I was thinking of the pr^nt suit I 
believe that the Justice Department has with some of our, quote, 
"'prestigious'^ institutions of higher learning in relationship to price 
fixing, which sort of gave me the idea that they will charge as 
much as we are willing to put up* 

I will give you an opportunity to respond. I should not be doing 
this to our panel. 

Dr. Frttschler. Where is your district, Congressman? 

&aughter.] 
r. GoODUNG. Let us see — oh, I was going to ask you about the 
California Lotto, I was going to ask whether that is mucii more dif- 
ficult to hit than the one in Pennsylvania since you used California 
rather than Pennsylvania. 

You did talk about the proprietary ^hools, where of couree we 
have the dilemma that 51 percent of our students do not go on to a 
4 yea/ institution and yet thc^ who go on to the proprietary 
schools probably are going to have to be trained and retrained by 
those institutions over and over again if we are going to exist. So it 
is a complicated problem that we are dealing with. They also do 
not have the luxury of dealing with students, in many instances, 
who would be accepted at any of your three institutions. So it 
makes it a difficult problem for us. 

I guess one question that I would have l^fore you res|X)nd to any 
of the other comments, to is what do you attribute your low default 
rate? 

Dr. FHrrscHLER. We attribute it to the fact that the students who 
come here are — do graduate in 4 years and they do generally go on 
to some kind of employment relatively soon so that they can in fact 
begin the repayment plan, if not immediately, after they finish 
graduate school. And that we administer the aid very carefully and 
do follow up with them. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Have you had any course or programs where of 
course you emphasize and re-emphasize the need to pay back and 
the purpose for paving back and their responsibility to pay back? 

Dr. FiUTSCHUEB. I es, we try to make that very clear to them. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Did you want to say anythmg about the other 
comments 

Dr. FarrscHLER. Well you raised many issues on costs of educa- 
tion in this particular sector and I think its value. In terms of its 
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value, I believe that that is relatively clear and it does society good 
to support this kind of alternative in higher education. There are 
not many countries in the world that have private education as a 
counterweight to public education at the higher education level, 
and I think that the whole country and the whcte system benefits 
by having this kind of institutional choice available. 

On the question of inflation and costs, we could spend a lot of 
time arguing about that, buf I think I am right to say that if you 
look back 25 or 30 years, yc .i will see a fairly good tracking with 
inflationary c«5ts, to our charaes at institutions like Dickinson. I 
like to point out a year at Dickinson back just after world War II 
cost about as much as a good new Ford or Chevrolet, if you are 
more comfortable with that. And that is about what it costs today. 
Now the car that you buy today is goin^ to have a lot more on it 
and it is going to be a much better machme and you are paying for 
that increase too. And that is what you are doing esrontially in 
higher education. 

We are quite different from the way we were right after World 
War II. I mentioned that Dickinson has overseas centers, for exam- 
ple. Half of our students study abroad before they graduate and we 
send those students abroad on our bill. I mean their tuition covers 
their transportation to one of our centers overseas. So if you are 
going to have education like this, it is going to cost. I think it is 
remarkable, frankly, that we are able to offer this high quality 
education at the low cost that we are offering it. 

Mr GooDUNG. Dr. Ceddia, I agree with many of your recommen- 
dations. Number one, the President has asked 2 years in a row I 
believe for a pn^am such as you mention. We have not gotten 
around to it yet. 

The Ways and Means Committee is looking for increased revenue 
to the Treasury of the United States, they are not looking for anv 
suffiestions from us that might decrease that revenue. 

And number three, several of our colleagues have been pushing 
this for several years to eliminate the family home equity as part 
of the needs analysis I think these are exv'rellent suggestions. Alter- 
nate certification is something that this administration is also 
pushing. I am happy to say that AFT is also on board in relation- 
ship to alternate certification, that alv ays heli^ 

I am not quite sure that I am ready to jump on your diversity of 
standards bandwagon. I have to look into that a little more careful- 
ly because certainly this Secretary could not be included with the 
nght-wmgers, nor could thib President So I will have to look to see 
why Middle States was suggested for I believe 2 years rather than 
5. 

Dr. Ceddia. I have written you on that, I think your office has a 
letter explaining it. I appreciate your consideration of it. I too am a 
little perplexed about the situation, I do not completely understand 
the Secretary's motivation. It did predate him and he did continue 
It. I know that there is considerable review of the matter now and 
there appears to be some negotiat ons going on. But I think quite 
honestly, Congressman, the administration's stance on it has really 
sent some very ambiguous signals acrt^ Middle States Region in 
terms of where it stands regarding diversity. I think we can have a 
very substantive debate on the issue of quotas and the problem 
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that presents, but I think in no way do the Middle States' stand- 
ards speak to that or require quotas. It is very much i^If-generated 
from the institutional level and has in many respects had a very 
positive impact on the changing color and gender on the campus in 
Middle States R^on in the last 5 or 6 years* And when it is insti- 
tutionally based, it seems to me that that is the appropriate kind of 
value clarification and value sharing that we want in higher educa- 
tion, as opposed to any direct intervention from the Federal level. 
And where it is (X)ntained within the accreditation process where 
institutions themselves are involved in predetermining what the 
standards ought to te, I think that it do^ reflect very pwitivelv on 
what ought to be part of our mission in higher education. So I 
think there is so;Tie cloudinew here that needs to be cl^red up. 

Mr GooDUNG, Perhaps Jo-Marie will remind me to check with 
the Secretary as to what his thinking is or t) at issue. 

Dr, Romano, you have missed a golden ooDortunity, although Dr. 
Fritschler was talking about soccer, when v i mentioned that it is 
the school that is going into the big 10 in fbuvball, you should have 
also said it is also the football coach who insists that his students 
graduate or they do not get financial aid, et cetera. 

Dr. Romano. Mr. Goodling, I assumed everyone knew that, 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GcODUNG. Again, I thank you all for testifying, we appreci- 
ate that, 

Mr. Gaydos. Before I call on Mr. Petri— I must have missed 
something, anybody can rrapond — did you say there was a decided 
increai^ in the number of middle income students applying for ad- 
mission—decrease, increase, what is the situation as you have ex- 
perienced it say over the last 3 or 4 years. 

Dr. FRrrscHLER. It has been relatively flat because of the demo- 
g-^aphic picture, for us over the last 0)uple of years. I imagine it 
vail start to increase now as more students graduate from high 
school. 

Mr. Gavdos. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you very much. I guess I just havv^ a comment 
and a question and I will try to be very brief. I realize it is not the 
subject of this hearing, but we probably should have a hearing on 
the accreditation process and whether it was intended, and wheth- 
er in fact the law provides for certification of basic academic com- 
petent oi whether, like Mid States, franchises have been expand- 
ed and policies set that were not intended to be implemented in 
this particular way, and whether the Secretary is merely enforcing 
the law. Perhaps we should give the Secretary a greater franchise, 
or you folks a greater franchise, to decide what is correct on cer- 
tain campuses. 

The second issue is whether, as a matter of national policy— as 
Dr. Fritschler mentioned in his remarks— we have a difficult job 
providing for a great deal of diversity in trying to give Federal help 
to a vast array of different typei? cf institutions, and whether we 
as part of the accreditation process, should require homogeneity or 
diversity at each particular campus as a qualification of its being 
accredited, or whether in fact we want to allow different education- 
al institutions to provide different experiences. For instance, a 
Jewish institution which may not believe a woman can be a rabbi 
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should perhap not be compelled to permit women to attend. It 
happened to be that this one particular institution was Jewish, it 
was not a right-wing institution or a fundamentalist institution or 
anything of the sort. So to cast us in a right-wing, left-wing politi- 
cal perspective is, I think, quite a mistpke and a red herring. 

But my real (question was of Dr. Fritschler and his suggestion of 
a tonus for universities that operate on a need blind anabasis. I 
really think this is a good idea. It is one thing to give kids a pat on 
the back and say you have won a national scholarship to attend 
our university and if your family's jfinancial situation changes, we 
will fund that scholarship, so that these students get the recc^i- 
tion but not money. It is another thing to give funds to people be- 
cause they happen to be a particular group, a sports person or a 
minority or one thing or another, even though their families may 
be very wealthy, in order to accomplish ^me goal other than 
really providing financial acc^ to that campus. 

So if you have any ideas as to how we could go about doing 
this— we got into this a little bit witl the African-American schoU 
arship imoroglio in Washington — and how we can actuallv accom- 
plish the goal of doing this on the basis of need, without being ac- 
cused of discriminating against various other objectives wnich 
people are trying to accomplish, I would appreciate hearing them, 

Dr FRrrscHUER, I will send you something. 

Mr. Gaydos. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr, Gunderson, I am going to fallow Mr. Petri's precedent here 
and ask each of you to submit something at least for the reconi, 
and if not for the record, I would appreciate it if you would send it 

me, either care of the committee or my ofTioe personally. 

Dr. Fritschler, I would like you to subn:it to us some more 
thoughts on the issue that Mr. Petri just brought forth, in the 
sense that at a time when we are trying to promote academic ex- 
cellence, how do we only look toward the financial need, esj^ially 
in the area of math and science, and what would the impact of that 
be. And I am not saying I disagree with you, frankly it is an issue I 
would like to think about a little bit more. 

Dr, Ceddia, if I pronounced that correctly 

Dr, Ceddia. That is fine. 

Mr. Gunderson. Well for a Scandinavian, I am doing pretty 
good. I would appreciate it if you would — I do not know what you 
are sending or have sent to Congressman Goodling, but if you 
would either duplicate that oi expand on that issue and send it to 
the rest of us, especially frankly the points that you are trying to 
bring up regarding the diversity issue. We need to struggle with 
that and we need to hear your side. 

And Dr. Romano, you touched on what everybody on this com- 
mittee knows is my cause in the reauthorization, which is non-tra- 
ditional schools. And I wanted to share with all of you that Title I, 
which I along with Congressman Williams, pursued in the last re- 
authorization, with the exception cf the urban universities, not one 
higher education association ever testified in front of the Appro- 
priations Committee requesting a dime from Title I. Now that tells 
me a great deal about the fact that tlie associations are out of 
touch with the reality of change and when you look at a nation of 
students as a part of education reform, we had better figure out 
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how we are going to finance this nation of students returning to 
work. 

I would in particular like you aJl, each of you, to frankly go down 
each title— as I look at institutional aid, obviously Title IV; as I 
look at international, as I look at the construction, as I look at co- 
operative and frankly as I look at graduate pn^rams, each of these 
areas I think frankly ought to take into consideration the changing 
demc^raphics of the non-traditional student in the training and re- 
training. And I would appreciate it if you would submit to us over 
the next few weeks, your recommendation specifically as to how we 
might better serve that emerging constituency. 

So if it is possible for us to give you all homework and assign- 
ments, I have tried to do just that. But thank you all for very chal- 
lenging testimony, 

Mr. Gaydc^. Gentlemen, thank you all very much, and in par- 
ticular, Dean Fritschler, thank you for your accommodations here 
today. I wanted to state that publicly. 

The Chair calls panel number three; Director Kroh, Bradley 
Academy for Visual Arts; Director Maley, York Technical Institute 
and Director Murphy, Yorktowne Business Institute. 

These are old friends here and on behalf of the full committee, I 
would like to welcome you and you can fight among yourselves as 
to who is going to start ofT. Without objection, all the prepared 
statements will 1^ made part of the record. 

STATEMENTS OF LOREN KROH, DIRECTOR, BRADLEY ACADEMY 
FOR THE VISUAL ARTS. YORK, PENNSYLVANIA; HAROLD 
MALEY, DIRECTX)R, YORK TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, YORK, PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND DR. JIM MUkPHY, DIRECTOR, YORKTOWNE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Kroh. Good morning. Chairman Gaydos, Representiitive 
Goodling and other members of the subcommittee. My name is 
Loren Kroh, and I am President of Bradley Academy for the Visual 
Arts in York, Pennsylvania. I am also a member of the Pennsylva- 
nia Skills 2000 coalition, a group of school officials, employers, 
public officials, students, graduates and other citizens. I am speak- 
ing today on behalf of my school and this coalition and I appreciate 
the opportunity to testify before you as you consider the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. 

Bradley Academy for the Visual Arts is very typical of private 
career schools. We are relatively small institutions that each focus 
on just a few career opix)rtunities. We provide our studenti? with a 
mix of classroom work and hands-on training. The entire experi- 
ence gives them a better understanding of the world of work. 

Our institution ofi'ers specialized associate degrees in Graphic 
Design, Interior Design and Fashion Merchandising to approxi- 
mately 225 students throughout central Pennsylvania and northern 
Maryland. Our students represent a wide range of ages, but they 
all realize the need for job skills and are more comfortable in an 
environment like York than in a majoi metropolitan area. 

Our students know the careers they want to pursue. Some have 
known all their lives, but for many the opportunity comi^ later in 
life— the non-traditionals that Congressman Gunderson had men- 
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tioned. These are the students who are changing careere, re-enter- 
ing the job larket after the kids are in school, or who have found 
a traditional 4 year (X)ll^e environment was not best suited for 
them. Elach year 15 to 20 percent of our entering class will have 
attended some other pMtsecondary institution first. 

Many of these students are frustrated because their course re- 
quirements are not focused enough on the skills they want to de- 
velop. Others need a more intimate environment, 225 is our school 
enrollment, not the size of a lecture class. This size allows us to 
work closely with students, culminating in the job search process, 
including videotaped mock interviews, resume critiques and job- 
lead development techniques. For th<^ who wish to further their 
^ucation, we have transfer of credit arrangements with colleges 
and universities throughout the region, 

Bradley Academy, like most career schools, also has the ability 
to react quickly to changing technological ne^ls of the market- 
place. For example, graphic artists today still ^eed to be well 
vers^l in traditional design skills, but the demand for knowledge 
and expertise in computer-based desktop publishing skills is grow- 
ing rapidly. We were able to make the decision to modify our cur- 
riculum and purchase new computers and software within just a 
few months to teach our students the latest techniques in graphic 
arts. In response to business training needs, software-specific 
courses were prepared and offered. 

We have established program advisory committ^^ as have most 
NATTS degree-granting schools. The committees, comprised of 
practicing professionals from the field, aid in the school's regular 
review of curriculum to assure our coursework reflects real busi- 
ness needs, not perceived needs. 

The result is a very favorable return on taxpayers* investment. 
Consistently more than 85 percent of our graduates get jobs. Our 
default rate the past 2 years has been 1.2 percent. 

In his long-term education strategy, America 2000, President 
Bush calls for all Americans to pursue every educational opportu- 
nity available to them. As your subcommittee and the whole Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee consider the reauthorization of the 
Higher !&ducation Act, we hope you will think of the varied oppor- 
tunities Bradley Academy offers, the others schools you will hear 
from this morning, and all private career schools provide, and 
assure continued access across the spectrum of education. 

I would like to offer two s{^ific changes in financial aid pro- 
grams I hope you will consider as you discuss reauthorization. 

F'irst, the method used in determining aid eligibility. To illus- 
trate this point, I offer two cases where real estate assets reduced 
or eliminated access to aid. 

In the first case, the parents were retired with only interest, IRA 
and Social Security income, but because they owned a family farm, 
the student was ineligible for most forms of aid. This student, 
through due diligence, held several part-time jobs to support her- 
self through school and I am proud to say graduated just last week. 

In the second case, the applicant's mother is divorced and re- 
ceived possession of ihe family home. She has an annual income of 
about $12,500 to support two people. Again, the value of the house 
prohibits her daughter from receiving Peli or Stafford aid. 
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The second area is uses of college work-study funds. Actual work 
experience is certainly one of the most effective tools to reinforce 
classroom training. Many of our students look for free lance work 
to enhance their employability. Presently, Bradley Academy stu- 
dents provide their services to non-profit organiaations m our im- 
munity. For example, one of our students designed the logo used by 
the City of York for its 250th anniversary celebration; they design 
the graphics for the annual hospital fete; they work with a local 
advertising agency on pro bono accounts. Changing the college 
work-study provisions to include the private sector could serve to 
greatly increase the opportunities to prepare for gainful employ- 
ment. Such experience can validate or redirect the student s ulti- 
mate job objective. , , , . 

Education's broad purpose is to provide the knowledge, experi- 
ence and skills for students to participate in society as active, pro- 
ductive citizens. Part of that participation in society is the ability 
to supiMjrt yourself and your family. Private career schools are part 
of the vast network of postsecondary institutions that provide for 
young adults and returning adults with the means to pursue such 
work. 

I consider it an honor to be able to appear before this group 
today and thank you for allowing me to share my opinion. 
[The prepared statement of Loren Kroh follows:] 
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Good sorning Representative (doodling and mambers of the 
Stibcovaittee. Ky naiBe is Loren Kroh, and X aa president of 
Bradley Acadeny for the Visual Arts in YorJc, Pennsylvania « I am 
also a mmmisBr of Pennsylvania Skills 2000, a statewide coalition 
of private career school officials, eaployers, pta>lic officials, 
students, graduates, and other citizens, X as speaking on behalf 
of lay school and this coalition, and I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify before you as you consider the Heauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, 

Bradley Acadesy for the visual Arts is very typical of 
private career schools, are relatively snail institutions 
that each focus on just a few career specialties. We provide 
unique educational oppor". unities which are demanded by students 
and employers alike, We provide our students with a nix of 
classrooffl work and hands-on training. The entire experience 
gives then a better understanding of the world of worK^ 

Our institution offers specialized associate degrees in 
Graphic Design, Interior Design, and Fashion Merchandising to 
approxifliately 225 students throughout central Pennsylvania and 
northern Maryland, Our students repri»sent a wide rang4 of ages, 
but they all realize the need for job skills and are aore 
coBfortable in York than in Tnajor metropolitan areas. 

With the rapidly changing technologies in the workplace and 
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th0 incroasingly challenging coopetition American companies face 
on local and global levels, it is in the best intorast of many 
aaployees and employers for »ore Americans to pursue sose fora of 
oducation or training throughout their entire working careers. 
This applies to manufacturing asseably-line workers, service 
eaployeas, and managers and executives alike. 

Our students know the careers they want to pursue. Sone have 
known all their lives, but for aany this knowledge comes later in 
life • These are the student who are changing careers, re- 
entering the job market after the kids are in school, or who found 
tliat a traditional four-year college environment wasn't best for 
theas« Each year 15-20% of our entering class will have attended 
sone other postsecondary institution also. 

Many of these students are frustrated because their course 
requirements are not focused enough on the skills they want to 
develop. Others need a more i timate environment. 22 5 is our 
school enrollxsent, not the size of a lecture class. This size 
allows us to work closely with students, culminating in the job 
search process, including videotaped mock interviews, critiques 
and job- lead development techniques - For those who wish further 
education we have transfer of credit arrangements with colleges 
and universities throughout the region. 

Bradley Academy, like most career schools, also has the 
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ability to react quickly to changing technological needs ot tha 
Barkatplaca* Graphic artistfs today still naed to be veil versed 
in traditional design, but the desand for kjiovledge and expertise 
in cowputer-basad desktop publishing skills is growing rapidly. 
We developed courses in cooputer graphics using the latest 
Hacintcsh technology. We were able to »aKe the decision to Mdify 
our curriculua and purchase new coiaputers and software within 
Just a few sronths and teach our students tha latest techniques in 
graphic arts. In response to business training needs, software 
specific courses were prepared and offered. 

We have established Prograa Advisory Committees, as have oost 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) degree 
granting schools. The committees, comprised o' practicing 
professionals fro» the fiald, aid in the school's regular review 
of curriculum to assure our couraework reflects "real" businass 
needs ^ not perceived needs* 

The result is a very favorable return or. taxpayers' 
investnent. Consistently more than 85% of our graduates get jobs. 
Our default rate the past two years has been 1.2%. 

In his long-term education strategy, America ?QOQ r President 
Bush calls for all Aaericans to pursue every educational 
opportunity available to thea. As your subcosusittee and the whole 
Education and Labor Committee consider the reauthorization of the 
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Highar Education Act, ye hope you will think of tho varied 
opportunities Bradley Academy, the other schools you will hear 
about this ttoming, and all private career schools provide. 

There are a tvo specific changes in financial aid prograos I 
hope you will consider as you discuss reauthoriaations 

rtiB method used in determining aid elig^ility: I offer two 
cases where real estate assets reduced or eliminated access to 
aid. 

In the first case, the parents were retired with only 
interest, ira, and Social Security income, but because they owned 
a fanily fans the student was ineligible for aost forms of aid. 
This student held several part-time jobs to support herself 
through school and graduated last week. 

The second case involves an applicant whose mother is 
divorced and received possession of the family heme, she has an 
annual income of $12,500 to support 2 people. Again the value of 
the house prohibits her from receiving Pell or Stafford aid. 

Uses of College Work-study funds: Actual work experience is 
certainly one of the most effective tools to reinforce classroom 
training. Many of our students look for freelance work to enhance 
their employabi 1 i ty . Presently Bradley Academy students provide 
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thoir sorvlces to non-profit organizations in cur cosaunity* For 
•xaopXe, one of our students designed the logo used by the City of 
York for its 250th anniversary; they design the graphics for the 
annual Hospital Fete; and they work with a local advsrtisii^ 
agency on their pro bono accounts. Changing the College Work- 
Study provisions could serve to greatly increase their 
opportunities by including the private sector. 

Education's broad purpose is to provide the knowledge, 
experience and skills for students to participate in society ae 
active, productive citizens. Part of that participation in 
society is the ability to support yourself and your faaily. 
Private career schools are part of the vast network of 
postsecondary institutions that provide our young adults with the 
means to pursue such work. 

Thank you for allowing me to share my opinions with you this 
xsoming. 
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Mr, Gaydos. Director Maley. 

Mr, Malky, Representative Goodiing, members of the subcommit- 
tee, good morning. My name is Harold Malev, I am President of 
York Technical Institute, a private career school that has served 
residents of south central Pennsylvania and northern Maryland 
since 1967, In addition to representing my institution, I am also 
speaking on behalf of the Pennsylvania Skills 2000 this morning. I 
appreciate the invitation to d^ribe York Technical Institute as 
your subcommittee considers reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, a piece of I^jslation I believe to be one of the most impor- 
tant Congress will vote on this session. 

York Technical Institute is one of very lew private career schools 
offering technical career programs in this region. We draw stu- 
dents primarily from the York, Lancaster, Gettysbut^f and north- 
ern Maryland areas. We began offering prc^arns in &sign Draft- 
ing Technology in 1967. We expanded our curriculum to include 
programs in Electronics Technology in 1983 and Travel & Tourism 
and Computerized Accounting in 1986, We serve 450 students an- 
nually, with more than 195 students graduating last year. Of those 
students, we placed 82 percent in jote related to their mayor within 
90 days of graduation, 95 percent of all graduates in jobs. Since 
opening the doors in 1967, we have provided quality, career-specific 
education to nearly 3,(MK) Pennsylvanians. 

We serve a younger student body than m<^t private career 
schools and they tend to draw more on student loans than grants. 
Our students, average age is 22 years, but they range in age from 
17 to 61. Nearly 60 percent of our students are dependent and 40 
percent are independent. Approximately 13 percent of our students 
have some form of education beyond high school prior to entering 
York Tech. 

By and large our students have graduated high school, possibly 
attended some college or community college, worked in one or two 
jobs and are turning to York Technical Institute to provide them 
with technical, carwr-specific education to help them gain better- 
paying jobs. To assist students in finding those jobs, we take a 
unique approach to providing placement assistance. Rather than 
having a placement staff separate from our faculty, our faculty 
members are directly involved in counseling, job search training 
and helping students lind their first jobs after graduation. 

Central Pennsylvania has a diverse base of small manufacturing 
employers. York Technical Institute seeks to meet the ne^s of the 
area's employers through seeking their direct advice and input and 
quickly translating that advice into curriculum for our students. 

In order to ensure our curriculum is responsive to area business 
nc»eds, we have an Industry Advisory Board of more than 40 Icxral 
employers that meets regularly to discuss the kinds of skills they 
need and how we might provide an education that instills those 
skills in our graduates. Our Advisory Board consists of employers 
representing all of our programs of study. 

All of these efforts translate into good jobs for our graduates. 
Employers have good things to say about our graduates of all of 
our programs and our graduates often comment on how completing 
their diploma and degree helped them turn their lives around, 
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I would like to tell you about a couple of our graduate' exf^ri- 
ences, 

Jamra Slee is a 1989 graduate of York Technical Institute 8 Elec-- 
tronicH Technolc^ A^Kxriate d^ree pn^ram, James graduated 
from high school in the early 1970s and attended Brevarid College 
in North Carolina and Lenders CoU^ in South Carolina, He re- 
ceived a bachelors of science in jwycnolc^. Prior to enrolling at 
York Tech, James worked in a local factory for SKF Industrie. He 
was trying to sup{K)rt a family of five, including a handicapped 
child, while subject to periodic layoffs due to the economy. He de- 
cide the instability and unpredictability of his job was unaccept- 
able and enrolled at York Tech, 

With his degree from our school, Jim is now a Technical Of^r- 
ations Manager/ Master Technician with the East Coast Division of 
McBiz Corporation, 

Where Jim used to be a factory line worker without much job 
wcurity, he has had several promotions with McBiz. Today he 
manages and provides training to McBiz technicians all over the 
east coast region. 

James was able to attend York Tech by securing a combination 
of grants and loans under the Title IV program, 

A second graduate of York Technical Institute doing well here in 
central Pennsylvania is Lynn Myers. Lynn came to York Tech 
under similar circumstances to James Slee's; he was a factory 
worker who had wreathered a succession of layoffs, and was tired of 
the uncertainty and economic hanlship, Lynn enrolled in our pro- 
gram of EJesign Drafting Technology Associate E^gree program and 
graduated in 1989, 

After graduating, Lynn was hired by Moore Engineering. Since 
that time he has moved on to a job with P.H. Glatfelter Company 
where he is one of five York Tech graduates working as design 
drafters. 

Lynn was able to attend York Tech by securing a mix of grants 
and loans also. 

As you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
I urge you to pay close attention to the Title IV programs. As Title 
IV financial aia programs are currently administered, they are 
overly complex and confusing for students and financial aid onicers 
alike. This complexity actually serves as a barrier to students con- 
sidering postsecondary education. 

Additionally, I would like to ask that you carefully review the 
mix of loans and grants available to prospective students. Assets 
teste currently in place do not realistically reflect some students' 
families* ability to support them and pay for tuition. The trend to- 
wards loans to the exclusion of grants has served to leave low- 
income students with large debts as they are just beginning their 
working careers. As Stephen Blair, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of T de and Technical Schools told your subcommittee last 
month, p ite career schools would like to see a better mix of 
grants ai loans. 

However, this is not a call to rob Paul to pay back Peter. If you 
add fundn to grants programs by removing them from loan pro- 
grams, you will make it more diflficult for middle class students 
who cannot afford school without loans but do not qualify for 
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grants. James Slee and Lynn Myers are examples of these students 
who would not have been able to pay for school with their own re- 
sources. They were able to mix grants and loans to pay for their 
tuition, complete their a^ociate degrees and move immediately 
into well-paying jote that improved their lives. 

One group of students has already been harmed by being effec- 
tively excluded from financial aid. Further compounding that prob^ 
lem by excluding another group is not a solution. AH students, re- 
gardl^ of their socio-economic circumstances, should have access 
to financial aid to pursue the postsecondary education of their 
choice. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify this morning. 
[The prepared statement of Harold Maley follows:] 
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H«pr«»antatlve Coodllng and Berbers of the Subcoaaittea, good 
Bomlntj. My naiw ia Harold Maley, and I an president of the york 
Taclinical Institute, a private career school that has served 
reeidents of Central Pennsylvania and Northern Maryland since 
19«7. In addition to raprasenting my institution, I aa also 
speaking on behalf of Pennsylvania skills 2000 this aoming. i 
appreciate the invitation to describe York Technical Institute as 
your subcoaaittee considers the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, a place of legislation l believe to be one of the 
■ost iaportant Congress will vote on this session. 

York Technical Institute is one of very few private career 
schools offering technical career prograins m this region. We 
draw students primarily from the York, Lancaster, Gettysburg, and 
Northern Maryland areas. Wo began offering prograas in Design 
Drafting Technology in 1967. We expanded our curriculum to 
include proqraas in Electronics Technology in 1983 and Travel 4 
Tourlaa and Computerized Accounting in 1986. We serve 450 
students annually, with more than 19b graduating last year. of 
those students, we placed 821 in jobs r.,lated to their «a1or and 
95* of all graduates in jobs. since openinc, our doors in 19fc7, wo 
have provided qu,,Uty, career-^^poci f ic education to nearly 3 , OOO 
Pennsylvanianr, . 

Ke serve a younger student body than mo^t private creur 
schools, and they tend to draw more on r.tud.-nt loans than qrants. 
our students- averaqc ac,.. i. ,2 ye.rr. old, but they rancj. ,n ago 
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fro» 17 to 61. Nearly 60% of oii'- students are dependent atudent« 
ai^ 401 aro indapendent. Approximately 13% of our students have 
aoM fora of education beyond high school when they enter YorK 
Tech. 

By and large our students have graduated high school, 
possiiDly attended soae collage or cossinunity college, vorked in one 
or two jobs, and are turning to York Technical Institute to 
provide thea with technical, career-specific education to help 
then gain better-paying jobs. To assist students in finding those 
jobs^ ve ta5c<» a unique approach in providing placeaent assistance. 
Rather than having a placement staff separate from our faculty, 
our faculty menbers are directly involved in counseling and 
helping our students find their first jobs after graduation. 

Central Pennsylvania has a diversified base of small 
wanufacturing eaployers. York Technical Institute seeks to neet 
the needs of our area's employers through seeking their direct 
advice and input, and quickly translating that advice into 
curriculum for our students, our job is to provide the school-to- 
work traniition that is so sorely lacking in our public secondary 
and pofitseconde,r ' education system. 

In order to ensure our curriculum is responsive to area 
business needs, we have an Industry Advisory Boaid of »ore than 40 
local employers that meets regularly to discuss the kinds of 
skills they need and hcJw we might provide an education that 
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instills those sicills in our graduates. Our advisory board 
consists of oBployers representing all of our proqraaa* Local 
eaployars who advise us on our Travel and Touriss prograsa include 
Rosanblutli Travel^ Budget Rent-a-Car^ Sheraton Lancaster Racvort, 
and American Airlines. Block Business Bysteias, Burle Industries 
aiWi York Hospital advise us on our Cloctronics Technology program; 
Red Lion Controls, Burchart-Korn, and Basco Associates advise us 
on our Design Drafting Technology program; and Dauphin Deposit 
Bank and YEP industries advise us on our Computerized Accounting 
progran. 

All of these efforts translate into good jobs for our 
graduates. Essployers have good things to say about graduates of 
all of our programs, and our graduatcis often camment on hov 
completing their diploma and Associate Degree programs at York 
Tech helped then turn around their lives. I would like to enter 
into the record a list ot quotes from local employers about some 
of the graduates they have hired. I would also like to tell you 
about a couple of our graduates* experiences having graduated from 
York Technical Institute. 

James Slee is a 1989 graduate of York Technical Institute's 
Electronics Technology Associate degree program. James graduated 
from high school in the early 1970s and attended Brevard College 
in North Carolina and L*inders College in South Carolina, where he 
received a Bachelors of Science in Pisychology. Prior to enrolling 
at York Tech, J*^raes worked in a local factory for SKF Industries. 
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Jiffl vas trying to support a family of five, including one 
tiandicapf^ child, while subject to periodic layoffs due to the 
ecpnoay. Ha decided the instability and unpredictability of his 
job vas unacceptable and enrolled at vork Tech* 

With his degree froa our school/ Jia is now a Technical 
Operations Manager/Master Technician for the East Coast Division 
NcBis Corporation. Eased in Topeka, Kansas, McBiz is the parent 
coAspany of Chuck E Cheese ^s Restaurants and Show Bias, If you are 
not familiar with Chuck E Cheese's or Show Six, their trademark is 
aniaated robotic anioals who perfono and entertain young diners 
(and try the patience of their parents) , 

Where Jaaes used to be a factory line worker without much job 
security, he has had several promotions with HcBiz. Today he 
manages and provides training to KcBis technicians all over the 
East Coast region* 

James was able to attend York Tech by securing a combination 
of Pell Grants, Guaranteed student Loans, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants and funds for the Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency, 

A second graduate of York Technical Institute doing well here 
in Central Pennsylvania is Lynn Myer^3. Lynn came to York Tech 
under circumstances similar to Jamt?s Sltjo's? he was a factory 
worker who had weathered a succession at layoffs, and he was tired 
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of the uncertainty and economic hardship. Lynn enrolled in our 
Design Drafting Technology Associate Degree progras, and graduated 
in X989. 

After graduation, Lynn was hired by Moore Engineering. Since 
that time, he has aoved on to a job with P.H. Glatfelter Co*, 
where he is one of five York Tech graduates working as Design 
Drafters. 

Lynn was also able to attend York Tech by securing a wix of 
grants and loans . 

As you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act, I urge you to pay close attention to the Title IV programs* 
As Title IV financial aid programs are currently adjsiniotered, 
they are overly complex and confusing for srudents and financial 
aid officers alike. This complexity actually serves as a barrier 
to students considering postsecondary education as they do not 
understand how to properly apply for loans. 

Additionally, I would ask that you carefully review the nix 
of loans and grants available to prospective students. Assets 
tests currently in place do not realistically reflect sone 
students* families' ability to support theia and pay for tuition. 
The trend towards loans to the exclusion of grants has served to 
leave low- income students with large debts as they are just 
beginning their working cart»err,. As Stephen Blair, president of 
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th© National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) 
told your subcommittee last month, private career schools would 
liKe to see a better six of grants and loans, 

Hovaver, this is not a call to rob Paul to pay bacJc Peter. 
If you add funds to grants programs by removing thea fro» loan 
programs, you will make it more difficult for middle class 
students who cannot afford school without loans but do not qualify 
for grants- James Slae and Lynn Myers are examples of students 
who would not have been able to pay for school with their own 
resources. They were able to mix grants and loans to pay for 
their tuition, complete Associate Degrees, and move immediately 
into well-paying jobs that improved their lives. 

One group of students has already been harmed by being 
effectively excluded from financial aid. Further compounding that 
problem by excluding another group is not a solution. All 
students, regardless of their socio-economic circumstances, should 
have access to financial aid to pursue the postsecondary education 
of their choice. 

Thank you for inviting me to tt?stify before you this morning. 
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Mr. Gaydos. Dr. Murphy. 

Dr. Murphy. Members of the panel, good morning. My name is 
James Murphy and I am President of Yorktowne Business Institute 
m York, Pennsylvania. I too appreciate the opportunity to appear 
^fore you to discuss the importance of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

This morning, I would like to describe for you two areas in which 
my institution has been particularly successful, and of which I am 
ouite proud: placement of graduates and management of the stu- 
dent loan payments. 

First, Yorktowne Business Institute offers associate decree pro- 
grams m Computer Information systems, Accounting, Manage- 
ment, becretanal Studies (including Executive, General, and 
Medical), General Business Clerical studies and programs for recep- 
tionists and data entry clerks as well as travel agents. We have 
had great success in placing graduates from all these programs 
with employers iti south central Pennsylvania. Over the last year 

placed 95 percent of all graduates and since 
ly/b approximately 1500 area residents have graduated from YBI 
and now constitute a significant representation in our local work 
force. 

An aspect of our programs which makes our students particular- 
iLn u^^^'^c ^° e.i"Ployers is our externship program, which offers 
Z40 hours of on-site work experience in conjunction with classroom 
work. Only students who maintain a 2.5 grade-point average are el- 
igib e for this program. Although they do not receive pay for the 
work they do m this program, they do receive 4.5 hours of credit 
towards their degree. About 85 percent of our students choose to 
participate m the externship. 

I would like to describe for you the experience of one of our 
extern ^duates and I would also like to enter this as a profile of 
this graduate from the York Sunday News. 

Until 2 years ago, Carol Kertzel had held few jobs throughout 
her marriage other than driving a bus and a short stint as a court 
clerk more than 12 years ago. Her divorce forced her to assume the 
role ot family breadwinner, an intimidating prospect for a 41-year- 
old mother of four who had not been to school in 24 years She 
knew she had to earn m>re than a minimum wage, but she did not 
have the education or work experience she needed to set a well- 
paying job. 

Having heard about Yorktowne Business Institute and having 
taken an interest in computers through playing with her kids' 
home computer. Carol called YBI and enrolled in our computer in- 
formation systems program. Carol took classes through the 
summer, worked several part time jobs and completed a 240 hour 
externship at Rutter's Dairy. She completed her degree in 18 
months and now has a full time job working with computers at Ett- 
hne Foods which is a wholesale food distribution firm in York, and 
she was also able to give up her part time job that she once held to 
support her family. 

Carol's story is fairly typical of her classmates at Yorktowne 
Business Institute. She chose YBI because it was small at that 
S' / KT ^^^^^<^^y and supportive, which is what she 
nt^ed. Non-traditiona! student covers a wide range of circum- 
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stances; single parent, displaced homemaker, unemployed head of 
household. The Federal financial aid program was designed to help 
this group. Thanks to Title IV prc^ams, C^rpl is now ^ taxpayer, 
not a tax user, I have include other cases of succrasful att^nde^s 
and graduates with this testimony. 

YBI serves a wide range of students of all ages €md circum- 
stances here in south central Pennsylvania. We place a strong em- 
phasis on helping our students look for potential jobs before they 
graduate. Nearly 40 percent of our extenis are hired by the compa- 
ny where they workcJd during their externship; but even if they are 
not, that 6 weeks of work experience is a plus on their transcripts 
and resumes. 

Some of our graduates have not graduated from high school. To 
serve these students, we offer GED programs in conjunction with a 
local intermediate unit. 

In addition, and perhaps because of our high placement rate, we 
have been able to hold our default rate at 3.4 percent. That low 
rate is partially a result of our graduates' ability to secure jobs 
with an average starting salary of $14,000. Thr population we 
serve, while hardly wealthy, comes from a working class back- 
ground and frankly, they do not contend with the difficulties expe- 
rienced by graduates from our collet gue's schools in pr^ominantly 
urban and low income commun jes. Most of our students come 
from supportive families and communities and many have worked 
some time and are seeking to imprave their career prospects rather 
than start a new one and many students work part time as they 
pursue their degrees at Yorktowne Busine^ Institute. 

Our administrators have attended NATTS- and AlCS-sponsored 
default management workshops and we have adopted many of the 
default managcnent initiatives. Whether our students are fresh 
out of high school or older students who have been working for sev- 
eral years, their student loans are often the first loans that they 
have taken out in their own name. All of the forms and regulations 
and payment schedules can certainly be bewildering, so our finan- 
cial aid officer makes sure that our students understand their 
rights and responsibilities as loan recipients. 

As you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
please think of all the students who depend on your actions. The 
decisions you make could mean the difi'erence between pursuing an 
education or not, for many students. I also urge you to restore 
better balance between grants and loans so students are not dis- 
couraged from even beginning their postsecondary education. I 
hope you will review the student loan process and simplify proce- 
dures that are overly cumpHcaled and sometimes intimidating, to 
improve the effectiveness of the financial aid programs. 

YBI serves students who are not in the market for a traditional 
degree. They come to our institute with a practical, career-specific 
education in mind and they often cannot afford to set aside the 4 
years of their lives to pursue a broad liberal arts education. They 
are people who want to start their working careers earning a 
decent wage. They are |^>ple who have been in the work force for 
some time or people who have been out of the work force and want 
to re-enter in a better |x>sition than the one they k*ft. They leave 
Yorktowne Business Institute and move immediately into the 
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workplace where they receive strong praise and support from their 
employers. The basis for that praise is the postsecondary education 
that they have received at Yorktowne Business Institute. 
Thank you for this opportunity to share with you our views 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Jim Murphy follows:] 
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Reprosdntative Goodling and Bembers of the SxxbcommittBe , good 
taorrtir^. ny nam is J.migs Murphy, and I aa president of the 
Vorktoime i>;islna88 Institute in York, Pennsylvania. Today I aa 
Iie«-e representing ^cltcroi aiHl Pennsylvania Skills 2000, a 
etatMide coalition of private care.^r school and college 
officials, enployera, public officials, students, graduates, and 
other citizens. We joined together l>ecause we a e concerned 
about the future of our nation's postsecondary educational 
systen's ability to prepare today's s^tudents for toiaorrow's 
workforce. I appreciate ti,<^ opportunity to appear before you 
today to discuss the importance of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

This morning, I would like to describe two areas in which »y 
school has been particularly successful and of which I as quite 
proud: placeisent of graduates and management of student loan 
payments. 

Vorktowne Business Institute (VBI) offers programs in 
Computer Information systems, Accounting, Management, secretarial 
Studies, (including Executive, General Business, Legal, and 
Medical Secretaries), General Business Clerical Studies, and 
programs for Receptionists Data Entry clerks and Travel Agents. 
We have had great success in placing graduates from all of these 
programs with employers in south Central Pennsylvania, Over the 
last year, we have successfully placed 89% of our graduates in 
jobs related to their majors and 951 of all graduates in jobs. 
Since 1976, approjciniatoiy 1, 500 area residents have graduated from 
VBI and now constitute a significant representation in our local 
wrk force. 

An aspect of our program which make^ our students 
particularly attractive to employers is our Externship program, 
which offers 240 hours of on-site work experience in conjunction 
with classroom work. only jjtud4»nti? who maintain a 2.5 grade-point 
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average are aligible for the program. Although they do not 
racaiva pay for the work they do under this pro^raa, they do 
receive 4.5 hours of credit towards their degree. About 851 of 
our students choose to participate in an £xternship. 

X vould like to describe the experience of one of our Extern 
graduates, and I would also like to enter a profile of this 
graduate fron the York Su^^av News into the record. 

Until two years ago, Carol Kertzel had held few jobs 
throughout her sarriage other than driving a bus and a short stint 
as a court clerk aoro than 12 years ago. Her divorce forced her 
to assuise the role of family breadwinner, an intimidating 
prospect for a 41-year-old jnother ot four who hadn't been '.o 
school in 24 years. She knew she had to earn »ore than a minimuis 
wage/ but she didn't have the education or work experience she 
needed to get a we 11 -paying job. 

Having heard of Yorktowne Business Institute on the radio and 
having taken an interest in computers through playing with her 
kids' home computer^ Carol called VBI <nd enrolled in our Computer 
Information Systcias program, Carol took classes through the 
sumner^ worked several part-time jobs and completed a 240-hour 
extemship ac Rutter's Dairy, she completed her degree in is 
Qonths*. She now has a full-time job working with computers at 
Ettline Foods, and she was able to give up the part-time jobs she 
once held to support her family. 

Carol is a typical example of our students;. When people 
think of postsecondary education, chanrt^s are they think of hiqh 
school graduates going directly into a tradition<fl four-year 
college. This ia an inc-c^mplete picture of the postsecondary 
student population. 

Just as Carol's Uto ch.ingt^d dramat ira 1 1 y , so too h.is th*? 
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poatfiftcondary education student population. Today's students tend 
to be older, aany are seeking postsecondary education after not 
having been in a cl^^srooa in a long time. The average age of our 
students is 25- FUiny of our students, like Carol, graduate fros 
high rchool some tiae ago and are returning to school to gain new 
skills to enable them to secure well-paying jobs to support 
theaselvas and their faaiilies. 

Another case is Ann Marie Mattem, a graduate of Yorktowne 
Business Institute, In 1985, Ann's life was at a stand-still. 
Her Mdical technician skills were out of date because of her 
absence fro» the field while her childr-jn were young, she was 
laid off from her seasonal job as a flower arranger, and her next 
seasonal period was some aonths away, m February 1985, Ann 
Karie realized that unless she got some additional and 
contewporary training, her life would be this endless cycle of 
hires an^ layoffs. 

She then decided to enroll at Yorktcwne Business Institute. 
Money was in short supply and her own resources were limited 
because of family responsibilities, she obtained a federal 
guaranteed loan to cover her education costs and. because of this 
loan, she was able to afford dependable transportation, books, 
lunch money, and other expenses she incurred during her training 
period at Vorktowne Business institute. 

In May 1986, Ann Marie gradu.itod frora YorKtowne Business 
Institute as a legal secretary with an Associate Degree. in 
contrast to her circujnstances a short 15 months ago, Ann now had 
three Jab offers from local law firms. Because «he now saw a new 
career path set before her, sh^ took a position that as a 
paralegal, Ann i^^ now about to compl^^te her paralegal training 
and, plane to apply to WtMdncr Univorr.ity r.iw, intending to begin 
classes there in tht> Fail ot 
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Ann's fltory is fairly typical of hor classmates at Yorktowne 
BusinMs Institute, she choso YBI, because it was ssalX (200 
etudents), friendly, and supiwrtive — which is what she needed at 
the tixra. Non-traditional students cone from a wide range of 
pareonal circixastances; single-parent, displaced hoBexsaker, 
iincrtplcyed head of household. The fcKleral financial aid program 
should also help this group. Thanks to Title IV programs, Ann is 
now a taxpayer, nc; a tax user. I have included other cases of 
successful attendees and graduates with this testimony. 

YBI serves a wide range of students of all ages and 
circumstances here in south Central Pennsylvania. We place a 
strong emphasis on helping our students look for potential jobs 
before they graduate. Nearly 401 of our extents are hired by the 
company where they worked during their extemship; but even if 
they are not, that six weeks of work experience is a plus on 
their transcripts and reswaes. 

In addition to, or perhaps because of our high placement 
rate, we have been able to hold our default rate to 3.4%. That 
low rate is a result of our graduates* ability to secure jobs with 
an average starting annual salary of $14,000. The population we 
serve, while hardly wealthy, comes from a working class 
background, and, frankly, they do not contend with some of the 
difficulties graduates from our colleagues' schools in 
predominantly uruan low- income cozamunities. Host of our students 
come from supportive families and communities, many have worked 
for some time and are seeking to improve their career prospects 
rather than start a new one, and many students work part-time as 
they pursue their degrees. 

We h&ve also adopted many of the default management 
initiatives which you heard about when National Association of 
Trade and Technical School (NATTS) President Stephen Blair 
testified before your subcommittee last month. As you know, he 
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spoka on bohaXf of NATTS and the Association of Independent 
Collages and schools (AlcS) , the nation's two largest 
organisations represent inigr private career colleges and schools. 
HATTS and AICS together represont more than 2,200 institutions 
that are educating nearly 1,5 million students in 130 different 
C5are«r-specific fields. 

Our administrators have attended KATTS-- and AlCS-sponsored 
default nanageaent workshops, and we use the NATTS and AICS 
manuals and videos in our student counseling, whether our 
students are fresh out of high school or older students who have 
been working for several years, their student loans are often the 
first loans they have taken out in their own name. All the forms, 
regulations, and the payment schedules can be bawildering, so our 
financial aid officer tries to help our students understand what 
their rights and responsibilities are as loan recipients. 

As you consider the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act, please think of all the students who depend on your actions. 
The decisions you make could mean the difference between pursuing 
an education or not for many students. I urge you to restore a 
better balance between grants and loans so students aren't 
discouraged from even beginning their postsecondary education. I 
hope you will review the student loan process and simplify 
procedures that are overly complicated, and sosetisies 
intimidating, to improve the effectiveness of financial aid 
programs . 

YBI serves students who are not in the market for a 
traditional four-year baccalaureate degree. They come to our 
school w^th a practical, careor-^specif ic education in mind, and 
they often cannot afford to set aside four years of their lives to 
pursue a broad liberal arts education. They are people who want 
to start their working careers earning a decent wage. They are 
people who have been in the workforce for some time or people who 
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hav« bean out of tha workforce and want to re-enter in a better 
position than the one they left. They leave Yorktovne Businesa 
Institute and move iBO&adiateXy into the workplace where they 
receive strong praise and support fro» their esployars* The basii 
of that praise ie the posteecondary education thoy have received 
at Yorktowne Business Xnstituto. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my views with y?ur 
subcommittee this morning. 
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Mr. Gaydos, I want to thank the panel, and before I forget, the 
prepared statements are made a part of the record, and that is 
witnout objection. 

Mr, Gaydos. Anybody can respond to this, either one of you— 
how about the lines of communication regarding changes in stu- 
dent ai^istance pn^ams and the government agencies such as 
maybe the Department of Education, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, maybe your accrediting agency, all those— what 
kinds of lines of communication do you have and should it be im- 
proved and who gives you the best service? Is that a fair question? 

Dr, Murphy, Congressman, I worked for the Federal Government 
for 24 years and during that time it was a standard joke when 
someone says I am from the government, I am here to help vou, a 
play on words. Oftentimes, the — Department of Education in Wash- 
ington I believe is well-meaning, I believe thev have the interests 
of the students at heart, I also believe that we nave the interests of 
students at heart also, the priviite career sector. In many cases, the 
information that they set out to send out to the institution is often 
so complex, as you know it must go through a review process 
through the attornejy s office of the department before it is sent out 
to the institutions. We are not lawyers, our financial aid staff does 
not possess legal degrees, but unfortunately, we must quickly adapt 
to a particular jargon which emei^es from these r^ulations. The 
department I think is probably not just the only one guilty of that, 
but it is primarily— the pnx^ess it4self was established, patterned 
after the G.I. Bill which we repaid billions of times back into the 
tax coffers. Now it is so complex that many people are just intimi- 
dated from applying for it because it is so complex. The communi- 
cation is as best it can be, considering the amount of information 
that they have to send out to us. The drug thing that we have to 
comply with is a terrible burden. Nonetheless we do it. Communi- 
cation I would say is best, but like most things it could probably be 
improved. 

Mr, Gavdos, One question. Is the joke still valid? 
Dr. Murphy. Not reaIly~not really, 
Mr. Gavdos, Changed a little bit? 
Dr. Murphy. It has changed. 

Mr. Gayuos. If you had some recommendations, what recommen- 
dations would you give the committee as far as changes are con- 
cerned — anybody? 

Mr. Kroh, I would offer the suggestion to echo the presentations 
made by some of the panels earlier today. Number one, we do not 
want an attorney in the financial aid office to have to be able to 
understand what is going on. And the student who applies 

Mr, GooDLiNC. Not me. 

Mr. Gaydos. These fellows are all attorneys here, you had better 
watch yourself Here is a real authentic educator— I am sorry 



Mr. Kroh, But the pomt being that when the students' families 
come in to apply for aid, they just have this total look of helpless- 
ness. You know, **I received the application, what do I do now." 
And by simplifying in any way the process of application for loan 
or grants and consolidating programs would be a dramatic im- 
provement in the process^. 
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Mr. Gaydos, I will tell you where they come now, they come to 
Congressional offices and I think all th^ gentlemen here will 
verity that. I get hundreds of them, 

Mr Kroh. With a shoebox and their receipts. 

Mr. Ga^dos. I tell them not to cheat too. 

All right, I just wanted to know from a practical aspect juBt how 
the thing was working out there. 

You know— Mr. Murphy, you in particular, that I have an ex- 
treme sensitivity to the career schools. I touml one down in Pitta- 
burgh and I did not have a concept. It was not the culinary school, 
which is a good school, it was the Pittsburgh Institute of Arts and I 
thought it was one of those placra where you had questionable 
models being painted and things like that. But that is not the case 
at all. They have very clc»e cooperation with local televbion sta- 
tions. They fabricate right on site all of the different caricatures 
and things like that that they have in advertising. They go through 
an excruciating program, you know, of knowing the background 
and color desigiis and things of that nature. The whole course is 
constituted of like 2^/2 years, over 2 years, depending on what por- 
tion of the course they endeavor to follow and where their interests 
lay. 

I had one member of my family, I have^ — one of my daughters 
went to that Bradford School up there. She did not want to go to 
college, did not want a formal education. She works for a judge 
today* but all of the career training aspects she acquired from the 
career school. And she kids her attorney brothers and sisters that 
she got the better deal. Whether she did or not is questionable but 
the fact remains that there are individuals in this country that are 
sincerely desirous uf going to a career school, and I think— at least 
my feehng and I am sure Mr. Goodling shares my feeling— that I 
think it is desirous upon this committee, to hopefully foster good 
relationships and to support career schools. Hopefully will not have 
that stigmatization that it is a cheat, that they are after your 
money, they flunk you, they misinform you and all those things. I 
have reen to schools down in Florida and out in Arizona, Phoenix, 
Arizona, the air conditioning schools. I have always asked a very 
practical question, if these schools do not exist, who is going to 
train a person for instance to repair and maintain air conditioning. 
Yes, some of the unions do it, but not every place is unionized. 
Unions are slipping per se as such and they do not have these 
training programs. Somebody has to provide that very, very sensi- 
tive training. 

I have made my speech already and I call up on Mr. Goodling. 

Mr, Goodling, I notice that all three of you have low default 
rates. I noticed in your testimony it pretty much coincided with Dr. 
Fritschler's in that students graduate, and tney get a decent job. Is 
that the major reason that you believe you have the low default 
rates or do you work at it pretty hard in other ways or to what do 
you attribute it? 

Mr. Kroh. Well it is certainly not a mistake. As we discussed at 
the roundtable that yuu hosted some months ago, I think it was Dr. 
Ceddia from Shippensburg said that the default rates that our 
schools have really represent the constituency we g^rve. Our stu- 
dents are resfx)n8ible and I think it just tends to highlight the 
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socio-economic aspects and complexity of the whole default issue. 
Our rates are low, we have implemented— I think I can speak for 
all three schools, but I know certainly at my school, we have taken 
the default management initiatives very seriously. The students in 
the first course and the last course they have during their two year 
training prc^ram are taught responsibility in terms of personal 
budgeting, personal planning, being responsible for the choice that 
they make, and that includes the res(X>nsibilitv to repay their 
loans, whether they go to work the next day or the next month or 
elect to continue education— they are responsible. And it is a m^ 
sage that is received by our constituency, 

Mr, GooDUNG. Mr, Murphy— or Mr. Maley, you mentioned that 
40 percent of your students are independent. Do they— do you get 
many complaints about the complexity — or do you have a problem 
with determining whether they truly are independent or are not 
independent with the way in which we have the situation ar- 
ranged? 

Mr, Maley, Yes, that is one of the problems that we deal with in 
our financial aid office, I am not a financial aid person and I do not 
understand it even though I deal with it, but that seriously is a 
problem, I think probably more so in the past than it is now. I do 
not know if it has become easier or we have just learned to deal 
with it, but determining independent/def^ndent status has been a 
very complex issue for us. 

Mr. Gaydos. Mr, Petri. 
^ Mr, Petri. Thank you. 1 would like to echo the comments of our 
Chairman, Mr, Gaydos, there are a lot of very well run proprietary 
vocational schools that fill a real niche and are very important, 
and do a good job. There are also some that are not so gwd. There 
are some public institutions that alsw) take advantage of the system, 
THis problem is not restricted to the proprietary schools and I do 
hope that those of you that are doing a very good job and have a 
high level of professionalism will work with us in trying to set 
standards that will maintain acc^, and maintain good proprietary 
as well as governmental institutions, but will get rid of the people, 
both public and private, who are trying to game the system and 
milk the system, because this sort of thing gives us all a bad name 
when it happens. 

I just have one question, maybe the next panel will touch on it, 
but a number of students have come to me and talked about the 
timing of Federal loan ard grant payments. Evidently they often 
have to buy books and training materials at the time they enroll, 
and yet they do not get reimbursement for some weeks after they 
have been in school. And evidently while the sums are not large, it 
is a consideration and a barrier for some people who are really 
trying to scratch out every last dollar and move ahead. Do schools 
basically take that into account normally and advance this money 
to students, or is there a need for us to be more conscious of that? 

I guess the reason for this is that we want to make sure these 
students are really enrolled and that they do not just take the 
money and run, 

Dr MuKPHY, It is very difficult to deny a student materials such 
as books and textbooks when classes are beginning the next day 
and their financial aid has not cleared. So often we do, we simply 
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address that issue, the student has applied for financial aid so we 
give them those books. Again, we are a small institution, we 
number a little over 390 students, so we know everybody fairly 
well. We do that and we have had some problems with a local 
training agency which has had some of its own probl*>ms internally 
about payments and we have not been reimbursed for that. But ul- 
timately we are looking at a group of students who have not reject- 
ed the idea of a 4 year college or university but they have never 
considered themselves— and I do not want to use the word unfairly 
to them — they do not consider themselves worthy of it. 

We have some extremely bright young men and women who 
graduate from our institution, who go on to 4 year institutions, but 
they come to us because U) they are concerned alwut the size of the 
institution; (2) they are concerned about the type of cai^ that they 
will receive while they are there; and (3) the concern of help along 
the way, a tremendous fear of failure that they have. 

We instituted a policy this past year in which the student, if they 
attend 90 percent of the classes their first term— if they fail those 
classes the first term, they can take those classes over again at no 
charge. Now we do not anticipate that it will be huge numbers, but 
It was to remove that question of fear that comes into their minds. 

We all sit around here, you know, oftentimes in a beautiful 
campus like Dickinson, and we really do not identify with those 
kids. It is very difficult. They live in a world that oftentimes is dif- 
ficult to imagine. As you know. Congressman, I spent 5 years in 
Washington, I am also a product of immigrant parents. I am the 
first member of my family, as you know, Joe, that got a baccalaure- 
ate degree, that got a doctorate. So I can identify with these people. 

But they come to you, as one of the other panelists said, fearful 
and full of trepidation. Now what we can do to eliminate that, I do 
not know. I think if we make the rules a little bit tighter possibly, 
we may eliminate some people from it. 

I also have done a tremendous amount of reading and research 
in the field of defaults. And defaults, unfortunately, to my own es- 
timation, is not a condition found in institutions. We have some 
fine institutions in this State which have high default rates. It is 
generally associated with the population that attends that institu- 
tion. That population does not grow up with a certain type of— or 
come from a value structure which says you get a loan, you pay it 
back. We give our kids a test, they get a financial aid test, and they 
are very simple questions. "Do you understand the difierence be- 
tween a loan and a grant?" Ye«. or no. If you do not, then you have 
got to take the test again. So there is a kind of aspect which relates 
to the issue of defaults, it is an issue that is related to our society 
and our culture. 

Our same institution with its extremely low default rate—and it 
gets lower each year— I am sure these gentlemen can verify that. If 
we were to place this in New York or Miami or Los Angeles or San 
Antonio or some other eity, it would incrciise because the condi- 
tions—we would not do anything different but it would just be the 
conditions of the community. 

To blame institutions for default rates. I think is certainly cor- 
rect, but it is not hosted in that vision alone. It is a whole set of 
circumstances which surround you. 
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Mr Gaytos. Those are all the things that attract student: to 
your universities, Bigger universitiM attract them by popular foot- 
ball teams, baseball, basketball. The proprietary schools do it 
through advertising— jobs hopefully, 

I was down at Clearwater, Florida, at that time reviewing a 
truck driving school And I remember I was addressing the class— 
in iact they named the class after me, I do not know if that is good 
or had, but they named one after me, and there I am talking to one 
of the students and this happened to be a female and I asked her 
"Are you sufficiently trained, can you go out on that highway and 
rattle thwe trucks along 70-80 miles an hour sometim^" And she 
said **Well, I am a little scared, I do not know if I can/' And the 
chief instructor was standing next to me and he said let me tell 
you, you go right back there and as long as you want to, you go to 
school and there is no increase in tuition. You go through the prac- 
tical training end of it— if you go through three times, you can go 
through. 

If I come here to this great institution or the college that I grad- 
uated from, if I flunked a course and I want to take it over again, I 
have got to pay for it. So there are some differences and compari- 
sons and I do have a personal animosity against thc^ that take the 
unadulterated petition that because it is a proprietary or a career 
school, it is a piece of junk and just second class teaching, because I 
have seen too much evidence to the contrary. Of course they have 
their deficiencies too, ^ust like everylxKiy else, just like the big uni- 
versities today, in misusing and misappropriating funds and re- 
search funds, right in my home area down there, Carnegie-Mellon 
and the University of Pittsburgh, Stanford and all over the coun^ 
try. So things hapjpen and I just hope they do not become stigma- 
tized because of a few bad apples in the barrel. We have been fight- 
ing that in the committee and I know that Bill Goodling agrees 
with me fundamentally, but there are some members of the com- 
mittee that just are adamant, absolutely adamant against that type 
of a school. 

Mr. Gundem)n. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. One quick question, gentlemen. The administra- 
tion has proposed a minimum 600 hours in order to be eligible for 
student financial aid. Would that affect any of your school pro- 
grams? 

Dr. MuKPHY. Not us. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. Okay. 

Mr. Gavdos. No further questions, I want to thank the panel. I 
am going to be looking at your statement very thoroughly because 
I think that you have to be heard. I am very happv that vou ap- 
peared here today. • . r- 

The Chair now calls the last panel, panel four consisting of Ms 
Griswold, AssisUmt Vice President for Student Financial Aid at 
Penn State; Mr. John Rebert, Director of Student Financial Aid, 
Yorktowne Business Institute; Mr. Ronald Shunk, Director of Fi- 
nancial Aid, Gettysburg Colk>ge; Mr. Evans, Deputy for I^an Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Migher Education Assistance Agency and Mr 
Jojjn Koopman, Vice President, PNC Financial Corporation. 

Welcome to the panel and without objection, your prepared state- 
ments are made part of the record. You may summarize your resti- 
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mony if you wish, get into a colloquy with the members, shorten it, 
or any way you want to do it. And the privilege should I think 
begin from the left here with Ms. Griswold. 

STATEMENTS OF ANNA GRISWOLD, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA; JOHN REBERT, DL 
RECTOR OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, YORKTOWNE BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA; RONALD SHUNK, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCIAL AID, GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, GETTYSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA; JAY W. EVANS, DEPUTY FOR LOAN DIVISION, 
PENNSYLVANIA HIGHER EDUCATION ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
HARRiSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA AND JOHN KOOPMAN, VICE 
PRESIDENT, PNC FINANCIAL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ms. Griswold. Thank you, Mr. Gaydos 

Mr Gaydos. Get close to that mike there so we can hear you. 
Ms. GRISWOU3. Okay. 
Mr. Gaydos. Thank you. 

Ms. Griswoijj. Chairman Gaydos, Mr. Goodling, my name is 
Anna Griswold, I am the Assistant Vice President for Student Fi- 
nancial Aid at Pennsylvania State University. Thank you for the 
opportunity to present my views on the reauthorization of the Title 
IV student aid programs today, and I also wish to thank all of you 
for your interest and your strong commitment in the participation 
of this reauthorization process and especially with regard to your 
support for the student aid prc^ram. 

Penn State is a large land grant institution. We serve over 70,000 
students distributed across Pennsylvania at some 21 campuses. We 
enroll students from all economic levels, students who we believe 
represent a microcosm of many of the students across this nation 
who seek postsecondary educational opportunities and those stu- 
dents that are Iwing served by the program, so we think our views 
are fairly representative of many of the students out there seeking 
opportunities. To bring about a renewed national commitment to 
postsecondary education, we believe that several import^ant issues 
must be addressed and I would like to present several of those to 
you today. 

First, we believe that there must be strong accountability to 
ensure greater program integrity in the student aid programs. 
Management of the programs is complex and expensive at all 
levels of administration. Funding should bt' earmarked f^rhap^ for 
the Department of Education to work in increased partnership 
with us to provide greater oversight and more program reviews if 
necessary. At the same time, we must increase the efficiency in the 
way we manage the programs at various levels and we believe that 
there are ways that we can reduce waste. Many times, regulations 
which are developed are developed for the purpose of correcting de- 
ficiencies. We believe that it is important that such regulations 
when applied to institutions should be focused at those in which 
those deficiencies are prevalent. We spend much of our time imple- 
menting regulations which seem to serve no real purpose in the ac- 
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complishment of a corrective action because a deficiency in a par- 
ticular area does not exist. 

We would urge that perhaps you take a look at the Department 
of Education s Institutional Quality Control Project as one mcKiel 
for achieving greater accountability in pn^am management. 

A second i^ue that we would like to see for consideration in this 
reauthorization simply has to do v. ith increased funding in the stu- 
dent aid program to enable more dollars to reach middle income 
families. We believe that not enough of these families being 
served and that the loan burden for middle income students is too 
great. 

In 1978-1979, a middle income family probably considered to be 
at an income level of about $25,000, was able to receive a Pell 
grant. That same middle income family twlay, given today's dollars 
would have an income that looks more like $43,000 and not too 
many students at that income level are being served by the Pell 
grant program. 

Over half of the some 38,(KK) students, def^ndent students, who 
apply for financial aid at Penn State come from family incomes- 
over half of that 88,000 come from family incomes between $25,000 
and $55,000. We believe that these families consider themselves to 
be middle income. If we took the lowest band in that income range» 
the $25,000 to $35,000 income group, at Penn State we would find 
around 7,000 families. Only one-third of this population is receiving 
a Pell grant and the value, the average value of that Pell grant is 
only paying about nine percent of the total cost of educ: f'.rn at 
Penn State. 

Let me deviate for a moment to the issue of loan grant imbal- 
ance and suggest that families in that income band, $25,000 to 
$35,000, a student s average loan indebtedness for one year would 
be right around $2,800. If costs for a 4 year period did not increase 
and if student aid dollars remained stagnant, a student in that 
income, that lower level of the middle income range, would have 
received for 4 years of study at Penn State, Pell grant dollars that 
would cumulatively have totaled $;iH5r), yet would graduate with a 
loan indebtedness of $11,256. 

We believe that restoring greater participation of more middle 
income students will help restore taxpayer confidence in the 
system. 

A third area that we would like to talk about is the application 
process and the ?xistence of a dual ne^ analysis system. Both of 
these are too complex. We must create a system that makes great- 
er 8c»nse to the public and eliminate the barriers that in fact exist 
in such a system. We endorse the NASFAA d^K^ument entitled 
*Tlan for Reform'' which seeks to achieve much greater simplifica- 
tion throughout the delivery of student aid and at the same time 
seeks to retain cniuity in distributing funds to both low and middle 
income students. If time permits, I would be happy to answer any 
questions about that model and to review with you what it can 
achieve in the area of simplification. 

A fourth area that we believe require*; strong attention during 
this reauthorization is strengthening of the Pel! grant program. Of 
all the student aid programs, this one heralds the Nation s commit- 
ment to jmstsecondary educational opportunity, perhaps more than 
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any other profn'ain it sends a message. Funding has indeed eroded 
over the past decade in this program. 

We believe that the only way to correct the loan/grant imbal- 
ance is to increase funding. Individual grant awards must be in* 
creased and more middle income families must be included in the 
' Pell grant program. 

In 1978-197^, an $1,8(K) maximum Pell grant award would have 
covered 38 percent of the cost of education for a student at Penn 
State. In 1991-1992, we anticipate that a maximum $2,400 Pell 
grant award will only cover 22 percent of the CMt. Institutions 
nave worked, and we can document at Penn State, efforts to devel- 
op institutional need-based grant prc^rams to try to make up for 
some of this loss, but we cannot do it alone. 

We do not believe that the answer to this has to be the serving of 
one group, any one group of those students who seek postsecondary 
educational opportuniti^, at the expense of another group. Sus- 
tained Pell grant funding for the entire undergraduate period or 
period of study for an individual student*s pn^am is necessary to 
ensure retention, especially for our high need and at risk students 
who we support sustained funding over 4 years as oppc^ed to tr>ing 
to correct loan /grant imbalance with shifting funding among dif- 
ferent populations of students or among different years of study in 
a given program. 

The final point that we would like to bring out centers with a 
close look that we believe needs to be taken with respect to the 
Stafford loan pn^am. As more and more of our students are seek- 
ing this imix)rtant program as their means of support to pay for 
college casts, I am getting concerned as we are directing more and 
more loans to high need students as well as middle income stu- 
dents, that we are charging students in the form of origination and 
insurance fees, the costs to run this program. There are so many 
players involved in the Stafford loan program and in the delivery 
process, it does not at all contribute to goals of simplification and 
does add a complexity to the process. 

Again, the reliance of high need students from low incomes on 
significant borrowing, we also believe contributes to the default sit- 
uation. We believe that increased Pell funding on the one hand can 
alleviate the default situation for some students in those low 
income categories, but at the same time providing a more meaning- 
ful and easy to understand and dirt*ct delivery of aid for students 
in the form of a more efficient national student loan program. Re- 
cently the idea of a direct loan program has been introduced. I 
think there is merit to be considered as we look for the achieve- 
ment of efficiencies and greater accountability in the opt^ration i)f 
large student loan programs. 

We believe that with regard to these issues, that there are viable 
solutions and that we have to be creative and very bold in finding 
ways to fully fund student aid programs to m<H»t the obji*ct:ves and 
to solve some of the issues that we are bringing up. 

Every day as we talk with families who want the best for their 
student, hov/ can we not help them try to find realistic ways to re- 
alize their dreams? I think it is important that we keep the pro- 
grams viable. Over the years thry have proven to be very effective. 
For every dollar spent in student aid, there has bi»en a return oi 
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four dollars to the tax base and I think that that is an investment 
well worth continuing, one that we cannot turn our back on. 

I urge your continued close look at these issues. We will be 
happy to provide further information or answer any questions as 
time permits regarding my remarks. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Anna Griswold follows:] 
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Chaifmus Ford, I am Aom Oriswold, AssUiant Vkt PresUUM tof Stvdeiif Finaiids] AM it 
The Penfify^aAia State Umvmiijr. It ii pleaiure and pdvfle^ lo speak to ^ ihia 
morning. Thr oppc^tuoity to acpresi iny vjeni and Pcnn State'i ifitaxcit ia this upcoming 
RrauthDrizatkm of the Higber Education Act U indeed a moit important oj^ximmity. 

As a practicing itudcnl aid professional with W years of experience and seivja at three 
differeai types of college* ami universities, I see serious cMcerns emerging about our 
coufluy's commimicnt to funding postsecondaiy educatioa Major attention and changes in 
higher education funding and svucmre are needed I am here today to speak to this 
prt^IcoL 

Wc ha^-e a signiCcant chatKe to turn the tide, alter che course of potential djiparity t(X our 
chOdxcn, for aduh karccrs atid their futures in this counuy. We must be bold as we begin 
th'J !ai( decade of the twentieth ceniujy and vow to ensure educational qpporiunltfcs fbf our 
cif izeni so that ihcy can lead meaningful and productive Uves. We urge a renewed nationaJ 
commiunent to postsecoodary edtscation. 

Penn State, is a large land-grant insUtutioiL We enroll dose to 70,000 student! at 21 campus 
locatiorti flcn^s PeomyhnanJa, Our students rcjw^csent oil economic kvcls; we have many 
faces and varkd backgrounds. Wc are a micxooosm of many segments erf the population 
who seek pojtsecondaiy educational opportunities. Thus our interesu cwcr a Imwd 
spectrum of issues related to Titfc fV student aid programs. 

Our goal is to help families secure funding to educate their children. Federal government 
funding has not kept pace over the last decade bi supporting this goal as a resuh of the 
deficit that we an cany on our shoulders. But, taking away the tools for educational access 
Crom our citizens win not cmect the budget deficit problem. 

I would like to present several important issats for you to consider as you proceed ivith your 
role In this most important process. 



AccDunlabiHty aad Program Integrity 

Management of nudent aid programs has become Itwreasingly cmnples snd eipcnsive 
for institutions, InstituUoiial accountabiUty fi^ rcgulatoty compHaw is difficuh. 
Specific standards for the achievement erf quality program administration at tQ levels 
should be cistablished 
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If k titsc to earmark funding for the DcpartmCQt of Educatkn to fsmkle meanii^hil 
overaighl Bnd program rcviewi. Tbe goal of ovcni^ and revkw OmU be to assist 
instifyuoni to meet the itandards of qiiaSty prograna iMtainistrBttolt 

The DfpartjTKfnt of Educaiioo's Ifmitutkwal Quality Control FOoi Prc[jccf is oaie 
effective m^hanisni cuireftljr Is operaffaTn that i^hicves high quality manaj^ment 
and %hm increased accououbOity. Cleax1>', at a minimum, institutioiis tl^t readk a 
level of admmbtrativc staxKlards deemed adequate to iosure accountability sbouM be 
excluded £rom the burden Mroi4<>the-boBrd regulatkw ^teiHted to ocmeet 
defidcncies. Too often wt are implementing regulations which serve to correct 
dcficiencres thai do nof ndst at our institutiofi. 

I^t me pTcydde at least one exsmplc. ^^'c arc required to delay StafSwl Loan 
disbursements to aU new student* who are first time bonwein. This is intended to 
reduce default rate in the Stafford Loan Program. Peno State'l defauft rate is less 
than 3%. To implement this regulation, wc encountered "co^ts* all almg tbe wy. 
Exiensive system programming was nec^kd to identify tbe affect populate and 
introduce new system cdiu to delay the diftbursen^ts. Signi&ant staff time was 
devoted to explain this regulation ami delay to confused students in need ctf thdr 
loan proceeds. And a deosaod, beyond capacity* was placed upon our instinitiooal 
short term loan fund. Penn State data docs not show that wt have a significant drop- 
out rate by new studenti in the first 30 dayi of enrollment. Staff time and resources 
could more effectively be redirected to incT'^ased coumeb'ng efforts and participation 
in early aware nets activities. 



Availability of Student Aid to Middle Incoma Familiei 

A key issue creating public tension io the student aid system today is the lack 
financial aid to adequately serve middle Income stucfcnt*. AS facts and data clearly 
show that wiifiance to these itu<1ents hai declined marked^ over the past ten yean. 
This decline has resulted in lerving low income students at the cxpemc of middle 
ina>me itudents. This should not be the case. Both must be scived. 

In 197^^79 the Peli Grant PriJgram Included famnics with iii«>mcs of $25,000, which 
was considered to be middle in<»mc. Adjusted for inflation, that income level today 
would be $43,500. Very few families at that income level arc being scnrd with Pell 
Grantt at Pcnn SCatc. 
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We urge Ccmgrcu to rettore pub& miit axkl bclkl in the tludenl aid fystem. AD 
ntctiwy ftepi ihotild be rakeo cUmiaate (h< lucquitki ^ich lead mai^ mkkJte 
income dtizem to fed (hat they are cicltkkd from meaningfu) khitcci oi jBnandal 
aid 

AMbtance Dccemiy to imurc aconi hai beca ma(te available for roost lower incose 
atudents; and those within high Income ranges can meet their o^nsca through 
savinp or bcvrowing. It » the dependent, midd^c-inccnnc students and famiBei who 
arc cxpefkndnj financia) hurttei that are bccominf iiminnountabte, Tbcie toniflka 
Are the t^ckbone of Uwr tajqpayw popuJatton Yet, many cannon aceefs fed-ral grant 
aisbtance at all The priman' asdstancc maaablc to these famdiej b through the 
Guaranteed Siudeni Loan Pnyams, Tbcy arc fmirafcd by and disillustoncd wjth 
the fedcrsJ jMuJcnf aid programs. 

Financial aid applicant data at Perns State shows that over half of our 3S,CXX) 
dependent appUcAntj have family fauxjmes ranging from $25,000 to $55,000. Wc 
believe these families convtder themsch^i to be middle income* Only 2S% <rf the 
7,248 families in i?je $25,000 to tiSfiOO income Icvt] receive Pcfl Oranti, The value 
of the average PeU Qjani for their income band coven only ^ of the cost of 
education at Penn State, Other need based financial aid is miniraafly available to 
serve this lower midfSle income* populatioiL The average Joan Indebtedness in th^ 
population is $2,81/^ a year. If costs did not increase in a four-year period, and if 
%anci0j aid dollar* tcmaiacd stagnant, 8 smdcnt in this inawne population would, 
fe^er four years of midy, have received total PcU Ormi dollar of $3,656 and would 
ha e a Joan ind htcdneis of $11,256, 

We need more grant funding to help iha largest segment of our coUegc-bound 
population To exclude tlwm from our thoughtful consideration and help would be 
to deny them accew lince significant loan njdcbtcdneis to cover the total cost is a 
deterrent to many students^ 



SfmpnncatiOQof the Application Process and 
Singfa Need Anabsla System 

I believe th^t everyone interested in higher education funding is finnJy behind this 
initiative. We must create an ai^lication that if simple to complete and free to the 
student Thij form should ask a question only once for a>nsidcrat;?n of PeD Oram 
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and otber federal M ptt^frantf. Our federal tn^tent aid appUcatira ibouU be 
effldeat io cottecting necessary informattoi wdtlKntf burdening trvdents wi\h a 
compkxfbniL 

We believe msiot reform » needed in the application «nd need anslyi is fNtxcsses. 
In^^d, tl^ current syiteoi has beeome a barrter and 1^ eroded pul^ cmSdci^ 
We oe^ a system tbat can be vndcntood by the public. We need a model thai 
equiubly targets flinds to needy stu<teoti in low and midcDe incooK (amOies. Sudi 
a fy»tein has beea (kvelcq^ by tltf NASFAA Need Analy^ Standan^ CcHnmittee 
amS if described in a document eolitM Han Fm* Xtfimn. We support the model 
presented by NASFAA for ocKisKterBtion daring this Rcautborizatioa the qkxJc] 
addresses many issues inherent in this top^ inclmling: 

■ the reduction of data collection and eliminatkm of asset consideration for very low 
income applicants 

■ tte assumption that students/families who have no taxable income c» very kfw 
iaconie ^th no tax Uabihty, have no parental ccntdbution available to pay for 
college [minimal data is needed to established this] 

m the issue of independent itiKkut deSnitxRi by elimination oi the cooditk^ 
criteria which adds to the complexity ai the application form {A conditional basis 
for independent datsitotion should be kft to the prc^ssional Judgment oi the 
financial aid administrator^ 

■ the suppon of the goal <^ a free appHcefion form and encourage the use of 
database matches to iwjflect certain information 

m the support of the ^>al of a single system xiccd analysis for detcrminaf ion of 
an HKle IV financial aid cligibiUty 

Am>iher issue in the i^ed analysis system that warrants reform b the tise of home 
eqdfy (a non-liquid asset) in the calculation of the eirpected parents' ccmtribufioa (an 
ejtpccted liquid asset). This does not make sense to the public and is |»rtjculsfly 
troublesome to middle income families. Models have been proposed for a more 
equitable method to consider home equity In assessing family ability to pay for 
education. It is clearly tim for Reauthorization to put this issi^ to rest and adopt 
a more reasonable model for coniidering borne equity in the formula- We support 
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8 model ite%^]q>ed bf ttm CcAege SdK^anlup Seivioe endontfd by NASFAA 
whicb cflpf bcmm value at thre€ timei the fBsnSf incoow, 

I hsvY attached a ixspy of a propo$e6 Cukra] applicatkra ^vctoped as a part of (he 
NASFAA Pku For lUftm &>cumm 



Pell GrsnCfl 

Perbape oo other fingte pfogram omv cleariy beraUs the mciaafe of a oatkml 
conrnrfiD^t to poitsecofldaiy edtJcatkmaJ opportunity than doei the Pell Grant 
Program. Thii prq^enu isore than Bof other, can help send cbe tRcmgt to toda/i 
vciy yaxif^ pf\3>pcc<Kv co^cgc ftiKtefits (nui^ wbo are at-rM) that colkfc eao be 
a rcaliqr. Ai a part ctf early awareoeu programs develop^ by maay of our higher 
educatio]] ioitituf iona, the avaOabflity a iuoog and lure oatiooal giant pnspm k 
necessaiy to offeni^ Certainty <tf Opportunity' to the dtlxcns of our oatfcm. ScvexaJ 
iuuei arc important in oonsiderattol of ftmigthening (he Pell Gram Prc^ram. 

m We believe that the way to correct the toan/jgraot fanbalaim H to expamS 
funding ta the Pell Grant Prc^ram. We reomnmemi fa^reaAiog the vahie of each 
Pen Giant and extendi!^ the grant jragraffl further into the nii<ki]e tnecwx banda 
to be »rved At the fame time, n»ke ban frograffia fimf^ and teaa costly. 
Loans should have greater flacfl>«hty far repayment ami motr b>cral fcv g^eccss 
{^lovbnms ftlKnild be inchtded. We accept rc^ of snideot loans tn bel{^ 
itvdents p^ fat coScge but at the same time we nnist advance a more pcaitlve 
publk p^ptkm of loan/pam packagea. In additk^ we tvcogntes the 
contribution ct the SEOO and SSIG Pnagrams in aDeviating the fanbaknce. 
Howem, fundit^ in SEOO and SSIC haa also not kept f^ace with InSatto and 
we ait not able to serve aQ the knr indtmse and bwer m^dle hKome ttudenti 
tiiio seek our assbtanee^ 

V We bcHc^^ that from loading Peli Grants is a weD intemM idea. However, at 
an InitlTutton like Pcnn Slate, ihfr coaK*i« may art be beat We cuiwiily have 
packaging stratcgki In place to serve Wgh need, at-rIA studcms wta desire a 
baccalaureate degree prc^^ram. The PeS Grant is central to ottr offering such 
students a viable fioanda] aid package* We 9ttfk hard to retain these students 
throi^ to degree completion. Etinnnating ot greatly redt^og the PeQ Oram 
after two years wffl ckar^y Interfere with retention efforts. We bchcve (hat hlfy 
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t\m£ng (he i^ograa ftkMtd he •chkvcd; feveml ftunlii^ fiio^b 
pft^x»cd TIm: grant valuct need to be updated in tcnsBi erf today's doter arul 
must be annuall)' aciyusied fot htflatkm* In addittoi, Cami^ n^cmifi Icvclt to be 
leivcd mutt be cjcpatided 

The vah^ of the PeD Grant haj (kcUued natkmaOy over the last decade. TUi hai 
eoiHnbuted to the itnl^lance toward kiani a» ai the decline in puUk 
omfidence* At Penn State, apjmscmatefy 14,000 ftudcnts mill benefit from tbc 
PeB Grant Prcfram this academic year. Tbte rcjmsenu onbr asie-tblnl of our 
Snanc^f aid i^Ucanta. To correct the tmbabiMe and to restore the meanifv c€ 
i3ie FeO Grant Program, wb must revtrte this treiKL Schools Hke Peno State can 
dooimem eiSfons that demonsir te cur own (tevclopn^nt erf imtituttoial gram 
pTC^irfmi to help mitigate the jrowing k>an/grant tmbalaace (<x our students. 
Ho»cvner, schoob cannot correct ibe imbalance ak?oc. 



By way (rf example: 




Tbe trend is dear. 

In response to the growing number of non-trai^tkMiaJ adult karnen cmtiof 
back to ooBegc, we reoommend ttml PeO Grants be rotated to lesa tlm half- 
time students who need help psyixt$ fc^ tuitkm, fees^ booia ai^ other eipenscs 
related to their emonmcnt I hm attached ^me coaDpeOing data which shows 
why we must oipand the icopt erf who wfli he ^ 

Tbe issue of naaking PcH Grant an entitlement to seedy students sbcmld he 
addressed. We urge that this program become a true entitlement pfogram. 
Eliminate the ycar^ appn>{m8tions for this program so that students can rely 
on this grant to assist them* Base the dcc^ion on (1» financial ne^ of our 
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ftudcnUp on Ntctget-batondiv eflortf that occur in Wtshoigfosi eadi )«ar. 
Tbc emit kmeot ]^ cnabto ui fo cartend a commitmciit to tbe at^riik studeoti 
whom we encouraip to coiBpIete ichool and prepare tecol^ Restore 
the or%ina] concefH this important program and lemS a ctea. messa^^ to 
Mudenti aiHl th^ famf ^s. 



Direct Loan Program Concept 

Since the Adoiinistia^ totroduccd the dk^ ban Uea aarUer this year, ft has 
been deve^>ed and examioed carcfuBy by our higlw cducatkm assodalkiiti in 
WaihinittHL The Natiosa] Auodation of State Universitki aiHS Land Oiant 
Cofle^ in partfculsr, has rrwtorscd the creation ot a direct loan iHX)|pam to 
addrcis the probfems that arc inherent in the current Sufford Loan Program, The 
AmerKjan Coundl on Educatkw and twelve other educational aisodatlons hsvtr also 
endorsed tl» concept 

Pftm State cndc^rses i^ new direct coiKscpt frr tbe bci^t of our stiKScnts, 
A sii^ applkatimi senrjcing aB a&I programs and tbe rvducticm ni comj^exity to 
fiwBiding and disbursing the loan sounds Ucc a tiobk idea whose time has oome. 
Several amsi(kratkm staiKl behind our dcaire to see a direct loan pit^ram. 

m Moi May 13, 1991, Penn State processed 20, 377 Stafforf Loan appUcatkms 
for a total of 1 51.1 rniSira tbe 1990-91 academic year. Wc anticipate that 
our volume wiO »p at apprmdmateiy $60 miSioo by the end of the 1990^91 
fiscal year. Our staO; in i^xkcsi^ th» ralume irf aw*cati<wi, deal with 
apjwoadnjalc^ 390 ieoders lo the Chmmonwealth of Pennsylvania ak»c. If we 
inchidc om^-ftate Icndexii tbe number iweHi to over fKXL 

Although tte PennsyKania HSghcr Education As^tance Agcmy (PHEAA) is 
our jwimary guarantor, we work with every guaranty a^rwy in the country at 
one point or aooth«: that is about SO agendcs. In lOtU km, interpreiatjon (rf 
regulauons k varied and can be mwltipBed by tbe numbcii that I have just 
given* 

It i$ dear that the program adminfatxatfon is burdensome your cA^cthr 
is to get the loan to students la a tin^ly and efficient manner. Whcnthcreaie 
•o many participants in tbe picture, what is best fi?r the student geu muddled. 

7 
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Penn State ew! oilicf Pcnn»)lvani9 Kboob have be«ix ludster than rooit, havfaig 
the RHEAA Agency ai ow wi^Ung jpartf»r in Penfuy1viini& Howem, the 
ma^ity of %choo\§ foditdiflg Fenn State ttfll iider with tte ptt^am 
irquremcots ami the maze (tf tender^ seccmdaiy markets, uk) guarantm as 
third paittef that are prcient in Hk Stafbnl Loaa Frograsn today. 

m The oirteot StafiFord Loan procesi it confusing to itvdeots aod, lA pan, teadf 
to dffatih oiitconm dciwn tt» road. In UKiay'i climate, wt^rein even i^edy 
ffudenu are relying oq team to oKct growing educatkmal coiti^ It <foes mH 
seem right to char^ them with c^igination and htsurasce fees in order to 
bonuw rouch-nccdcd assistance. In addition, we urge that any vlabJc student 
loan program today must $i66rcu both simplificatkm and a broadenbig of 
defenncnt, repayment ami fiofglvciiciS options* We stoiM save j^ecious 
federal doDan and reinvest the savings in grants to otir students. We can 
better serve stucteots by refnoving the mBoy dwt^ks cmbed<ted in the current 
prograiB. We must siniplify this important and nccessaiy aU progranL 

■ We would Uke to see {nivate lenders and guarantee agencies cmitint^ to assist 
upper-middle hicome family with meaning finandi^ such as ihB PLUS and 
SLS programs. To insure t)«t adequate funding ^ available, currrat borrowhig 
HdqHs in these i^i^rsmsslunikS be examined A s»m appropriate focus» with 
non-subsidized loans procesioS by j^ate temkrs aod need4»scd toans coming 
under the Direa Loan a^M, can be achieved. Through iti 0(m-subsklized 
kMn program, PHEAA has been progressive in serving families who do 
demonstrate need but who experiemse financing concerns. The PHEAA model 
should be examined for possible national adaptation. 

Summary 

In fumtnaiy, Penn State recomnicmis that the fblknving goals achieved in this 
Reauthorization: 

p Broaden the Fell Grant Program to iochide more needy middle fnci^nc 
sivdeots 
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■ ODDtinM the ftindim tn Catcpus-Baied and SSIO PfOgram 

■ Reftructure the SfafTord Loan Prt^aro with itrong fonjjd«ratl<^ for a 
Direct Loan Program 

■ Simpli^ ihc application and ne€6 ana}y»b proccstci 

■ Increase funding level* in the Pell Giant Program to fc»(ore vah*c lost tu 
inflation 

Over the yXBn ttudcnf aW has prcjven efTccUyc. For every doDar ipent, four ha\T hccD 
return d to the laa bsM, We need to binld on that Wc must respond to the frusirbtion 
and v^ry real needs of sfiKknfs and famflirs who wanx the bcft We must restore puhlk 
confidence and trust in the system by including both low mcome and needy middle fnc^^me 
f tudenu alilte. Education cannot be a few; It must be for aE Wc cantwl turn our backs 
o-. the responsibility of insuring a strongly educated dtizenry. 

Thank you for this op^icmunity to speak to you this irombtg. We ^ai fonow wiO^ interest, 
your efforts and the effcMis <rf Owigress, in making this Reauthorization the rebirth of the 
nation's attention on posisccondary educational fuiniing. We will be pleased to answer any 
questions and assist in this process as you continue your wort 
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DRAFT FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID PROGRAM APPLICATION 
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pennState 



DfltA pcEClnenc to iilieuiiien of th« f iid for financial itd to latvi th» 

pazZ'tlsv. r«Cumlng Adult itu{5«nti 

9 ^^•lio'^iny itl p«r<r«nt cf •ludcnti working tovard undtrgt «du#t« 
/<»gt*tfi Ln 1990 imr« part et»« itudantt. During th« liif ?0 
y9»tt. p«rt-ttiBMi inrellMnti IrKxssiid by ov«r \00 p«rcinf . 
cooparfd to 32 piscsnt for full tiM ir^ollocntf. 

S Owr 29 p9r««nt of itud«nti «nr«ll«d In cradit ceuYisi it 
fmxm ft»ta csmpuiec, and 11 ^rcfnC of thoif at Uniwralcy 
Park, «r« 23 y«Ata e( age or eldor. At indivl#u«l CAopuiei, 
adulCff con«Clevta aa msch aa 65 ^ictnt of th« atudanC 

f}«pulaelen. 

• Tba hlghar aducatlon comsAjnity haa raapondod to tha naada of 
tho oldor, p«re-clsa arudsnt population 1>y axtanding hour* of 
fupporc sarvicaa (a g . llbrarlaa, counaal Ing) , adApClng 
adnlaalona «nd (agtatr«tion proeidurai, «nd prap«ring faculty to 
accPS]S9d«Ca adult laamlng atyla». tf« hava sot boon «■ 
ptogrriPlvo In odApclng atudont aid procodarao. 

I Of no%f joba eroaCad brtvffan 196S and tbo ycor 70QO. i7 p«i:cont 
i^fll roquiro oducotion b«yond a high acbool diploma, 50 porcant 
vlll raqulra « coilaga dogrce. Hlghar aducatlon miaC praporo tha 
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wPEk fcrca for thfa ahlft. 

Sooo corpo(«tion« nov allow vorkafa to •* cuch «a 2) pare a 

of tbelc tlM puraulng learolng oppoitunltlaa. Thuo osiployed 
#dulta ara abld Co bacoM pact-tliao acudonta whlla aupportlng 
th«Kaalvoa and thalr fasltlaa. 

Tachnology i« ambling bigbor aducatfon to «ccoiBDod«ta the 
location and tiaa crnitrainti faced by adult laarnrra Couraa 
contont, not dollvoiy sicthod, aruit b« tha dataminant In couraa 
avAluation. 
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Mr. Shunk. Chairman Gaydm, Mr, Goodling and other subcom- 
mittee members, my name is Ron Shunk and I am Director of Fi- 
nancial Aid at Gettysburg CoU^ in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
just about 30 miles down the road. I first wish to say that I am 
pleas«l to have the opportunity to offer testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education with regard to the reau- 
thorization of the Title IV aid pn^ams, which are so vital to stu- 
dents pursuit of higher education. 

I will throw in a little additional commentaiy perhajw to locate 
my institution, that we are an institution that is private and inde- 
pendent, similar to Dickinson but not identical. And we have about 
a 2100 student enrollment currently. 

I perhaps will b^n my testimony by offering an opinion that for 
the m(wt part I believe that the Title IV aid pn^rams function rea- 
sonably well. Although they represent a smaller portion of the 
total Federal budget for Federal financial assistance, I believe that 
the campus based pn^ams function particularly well. Financial 
aid professionals at institutions throughout the country are able to 
utilize those campus-based prt^rams on the basis of financial need 
analysis and professional judgment decbions to meet the needs of 
students and their particular institutions. And although there are 
refinements that might enhance the programs, the Stafford student 
loans and Pell grant programs seem to meet student needs in a 
reasonably efficient manner. I say that especially because I find it 
somewhat troubling that recent publicity in the form of quotes 
would tend to indicate that virtually none of the major components 
of the Stafford pn^am are working efficiently and effectively. I do 
not believe that to be the case for the lange majority and it is cer- 
tainly not the case in Pennsylvania and I think that is largely 
through the efforts of the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assist- 
ance Agency and the program that it operates in the student loan 
area to help ensure a low default rate in this State. 

I do not know if I said it, but I should also indicate that Gettys- 
burg College has a very low default rate, so we are pleased with 
that as well. 

Since I have already mentioned Stafford loans, I want to make 
some additional comments about the program. While I recognize 
that the prc^am has some major problems; namely, high default 
rates among some institutions, there is evidence that there are 
many States, banks, institutions of postsecondary education, r,ar- 
ents and students who take those loan obligations seriously and 
m^t the commitment which each has undertaken in the pn^ram. 
I think especially here in central Pennsylvanir and other parts of 
this State, the work ethic is very prevalent nua a part of that ethic 
18 honoring the commitments, such as loan obligations, that people 
undertake. And I think that helps contribute to ihe low default 
rate at institutions like mine, Dickinson, others that have testified 
and the State of Pennsylvania in general. 

The Stafford loan program should continue, in iny view, and 
while 1 recognize the need for students to carefully weigh loan obli- 
gations that are undertaken, I believe that for the pr(^am to be of 
maximum service in relation to the continued escalation of educa- 
tion costs, the maximum amounts of borrowing per year are in 
need of being raised to new levels. I have seen proiwsals of loans of 
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1?'^ ^ fr^hman and sophomore students and up to maybe 
ipS.OOO in the final years of undergraduate education, and those 
amounts seem to be about appropriate to me. And I place that in 
perspective of the fact that I personally helped secure an education 
through that program, and 25 years ago when I had my last loan 
the amounts were only ab -tt $125 to $1,500 different from what 
they are now. 

To conclude on the topic of Stafford loans, I can indicate that the 
i'^*'^'^'"""^ program by capital contributions from the 
Federal Government to educational institutions is not one that I 
am convinced is an effective solution. Additionally I would not 
tavor the replacement of Stafford loans with sizable grants during 
the first 2 years of a student's postsecondary education enrollment, 
then reverting to loans for the final 2 years. I think that a program 
such as that seems to present a negative reinforcement to students, 
those who are doing well and persist, and in a sense it smacks of 
tlie kmd of bait and switch financial aid packaging that some insti- 
tutions already receive accusations about. 

Students and families seem to need a steady state of planning 
oyer the length of the educational program, so I think that to start 
with a grant and replace it with a loan would cause some uneasi- 
ness on student and family parts. 

My absolute final comment on student Stafford loans relates to 
the administrative burden. The exit/entrance interview require- 
ments and the 30^v delayed disbursement requirement seem to 
place perhaps an undue burden on those institutions without a de- 
tault problem. As an incentive for institutions to maintain an al- 
ready good record or to improve where warranted, the administra- 
tive requirements should be abated on the basis of good or im- 
proved performance. 

Oyer th« years, I have witnessed several changes in the structure 
ot federal student assistance programs. At many institutions that 
has not included the alleged inflation of fees to capitalize on Feder- 
al aid dollars. Gettysburg College, for example, has experienced 
both a net dechne in Federal aid dollars and a decline in the per- 
centage of Federal monies in relation to total aid to students The 
^^n^^i"i^o^°"."^ °^ ^ Gettysburg students occurred 

*" /no, ,no«"l^"^ maximum level for all Federal aid to students 
was 1981-1982. Since those years. Federal funds have declined dra- 
matically and college funded financial aid has constituted a larger 
portion of the total aid dollars. 

In the decade of the 19808, financial assistance to Gettysburg Col- 
lege students has shifted from about 25 percent college-funded aid 
versus 67 percent Federal aid in 1981-1982, to about 60 percent col- 
lege funded aid versus 29 percent Federal aid by 1990. National 
statistics would indicate a similar pattern for other like institu- 
tions. 

A large part of the reason for that decline in Federal funding is 
decreased financial aid eligibility for the middle income or middle 
class families. It is my beiief that some relief is warranted for those 
families. It could come in several different forms perhaps, among 
those would be the protection of home equity in the need analysis 
formula that has been mention^ previously by a few other Mople 
giving testimony, a loosening of need restrictions for Stafford loan 
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eligibility, the creation of a national non-subsidized Stafford loan 
prt^rram patterned after the very successful PAGA pn^am in 
Pennsylvania, which would make loan funds available to students 
if the inter^t were paid by the family instead of with Federal sub- 
sidies for families who are unable to meet the need requirement of 
the Stafford loan, and perhaps an increase in loan amounts for 
PLUS loans from the current and long-standing $4,000 per year 
level. 

Although it is p^sibly outside the province of this committee, 
the re-enactment of Federal tax deductibility for education loan in- 
terest would also help to provide some benefit to families. 

It is also appropriate to offer some commentary about the fman- 
cial aid delivery system. Despite repeated announced attempts over 
the years about simplification of the delivery system, that has not 
really occurred. Many parts of the system are either complex or 
appear to students and parents to be complex. One example is the 
continued use of a central processor for Pell grants despite the 
technical capability of the multiple data entry processors to handle 
that system. Removal of the central processor would make Pell 
grant processing more effective and efficient. It would surely elimi- 
nate some administrative costs and make the system less compli- 
cated for the families involved. I also feel that a return to the need 
analysis system which would allow financial aid professionals to 
update the formula and eliminate the Congressional Methodol(^ 
system would strike a blow for a more simplisur delivery. In the 
short years since CM has been in effect, there has been repeated 
instances of confusion both among students, families and aid offi- 
cers, primarily in terms of getting the system mcJified on time for 
use. 

We need to work towards simplification of the application and 
the application process in whatever way is possible. It is my belief 
that the process, especially lengthy applications and requirements 
to supply verification documents, is the most intimidating to those 
students whose families need the financial aid the most. The unso- 
phisticated parent who is not used to completing paperwork and 
providing confidential documents is the mc»t likely to default from 
the process. And when I speak of simplification, as one of my col- 
leagues and I talked about it just before the session, we really 
could not get down to a postcard sized application, for example, but 
I think we could take some measures to eliminate some of the 
more complicating items on forms and such like kinds of things. 

Although there are many other specific aspects of reauthoriza- 
tion that could warrant commentary, I have covered what I feel to 
be some of the major items. I understand and appreciate the diffi- 
cult decisions that your committee or subcommittee must make in 
the reauthorization process and I appreciate the opportunity to 
provide input. 

(The prepared statement of Ronald Shunk follows:] 
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1^ nam U ftoft Shuak *f»d I «s Director of FlunclAl Aid «c C«CCyiburf 
ColUs$ in C«ttxflWrg, f^imsyU^nU. I liKtt tri»h co •mj ttuc I ta pl««0fd to 

ch> opjKirtimiejr to ofUr caacloonj b«for< cli« Co«»l£Cat m Education M»d 
Utwr wlch rfg«rd to th« ri«ut!wrl««tio» of the f«diral TieU IV progr«as ol 
•Cudut eiji«icl«l A^fifttAQCf tffiieli jr9 80 vltai to ftudcrCf' pursuit of higb«r 

IC b« of inrsrctc for you to ksov that X hmv U^n working vltb tbt 
AdKlflUtrttioa of fiii«a£lci «id for ov«r tvauty ^«arift« h^viiig btgva la 1969 «t 
* M«IX, pnv«t« coUef* Ifl lliiiiola. Ov«r tht Dor« tb*^ tv«oty-ye«r jNiriod eiiu:« 
th*c tlM, X h«v« H«4 flut-tuod •>perlflfie« with tb« ntuj cbJinge« lo tha diitributloo 
of fiMQcifl fid to aetdy colUgo ttuddnte. 

Parh^pf I ihould b«glfi by offoring » opinion th«r for eh« ooac p«rt X 
b«ll«vf th4t Cbe Title IV Progr*»» fuMtioa wpII. Although tb«y rfpr«»«nt n faflllar 
pojtlou of ch« total ftdfrftl imdgtit for financial aeiietijica. i baXiava that tha 
cai,pua-baa«d programa function particularly vaXl, riaarilal aid profatf iooala 
«t iBatituciona cbr«*«bo«t tba couorry ara abU to iitiiiii thota programs or the 
b«sii of finjBcial 8«d a»alyalf aod prof*fsloiul judgfsant deciaions to th« 
awda of atudfota rad tbair particular inatitutiooa. Ard although tber< arc 
rafiixmafitf cbat ulgbt fnhanca rha prograasa, tba Stafford Student Loan and Pell 
Cr«r Progracfl ^4t03 to oaat ftudast aeeda in a reasonably efficlanc aa&oar. I eay 
that aapactally bacauaa I find it troubling that 90«a rerest publicity in tbe fom 
of <|uota0 dir^^ctad et tba Stafford Loan Program hf pxtmi^fit individuala t«»uld 
indlrate that "virtually none of the najoi cossponaats of tbe Stafford Prograa are 
working efflcliotlj. and of factivaly-. 1 do not balieve tbet to ba cha caaa for th« 
large &a4 ity, and ir ie certainly not the case ia Pec-aylvaola, «b<.a through eha 
iaadarfihip of the Panngylvaola Higher Education A»eitta:;c8 Agency tba ptograo operatae 
vltb a le^ etafa^de default rate. 
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SiDCf 1 hfvi «lriidy ofRtioDdd cht Stafford loMu Fmgr^^ I will provide lofM 
•ddltl^ial eosa«0C« g^ut €h4C prograa. Vhiif I fC^^aUt th^t th^ progria hma 
9Cm AAjor pcobleoA, oaasly default ratas aa^ag soaa isueiCuelofis« thara la 
avidaoca chae chara arv saay acaCta, ^anka* Inatituclotia of pgst-a^^^odary aducatloa, 
paraoca and atudaaca wti^ Caka loaa oMigaticraa aerioualf aod «eac tbo cfla&lCBaoc 
vtAch tacb baa undartakaa In tba program, Et^paciall^ i£ Caocral FaanaylTaoia , 
and other parts of thla sta^a, tba iwrk «thic is vary prtvalaat. A part pf that 
athlc ifl honoring c«>&9ilCs;arc« such aa loan obligationa, and X baliava that halpa 
to conCiibuta to a low dafault rtta at Aujac PfnaaTlvonta iaatitvciona. 

Tha Stafford Loaa ?rogra9 should continua, and wblli I racogniaa tha naad 
for studaota to carofuUy vaigh loan olMlgatlOtta that ara wndartakao, I baliava 
that for (ba Progrsio to ba of maxiimia aarvica in raXati:fi to the contisuad aacalation 
of aduoatlofial coaca, the saxiflua MmOMtttt par yaar ara iz noad of balog raiaad to 
nav l^vals. AavMgta alalXar to at tba fraahoaa a£i aopbowira levala asd 

13000 in eha final two fOAri that hava baan proposed Id sosm cirelaa aaa« appropriate 
to sa. 1 piece that in tha parapactive that naxisua lo>a^ aisounca hava ralaad only 
$12% to fi>CO einca 1 had my lest loao nearly 2$ yeer« e«o. 

To ooocXude the topic of Stafford Icanfi I can iodlcata that tha idea of 
raatrueCuring the program by capital cootributlona froo tha fadaral gotrarmaaot to 
ediicetioaal Inatituclona doaa not aaafl an affective aolxiCioa to mm. That sodal 
rafiamhlea the old !fat local Direct Student Loen and currant Perklna Progras that baa 
bean parCcivad to ba iaaff active. Additionally » 1 Movld rjt favor tha itplacasMnt 
of Stsffoti Lo4n virh siiaabia granta during the firal tv^. yeero of a etwdenc*fi 
post-aacondery aducaCio^ vti h would revert to loaaa for tha fin^l cvo yaere. $uch 
a progras would 9aas to pratiant negative re-inforcaucqt ;o atudanta who do veil 
and paralat« and it ansae k« ^f tha belt-end- awiteb kind ef finaaciM aid packaging 
atwvt which soioa inatitBtlopf alreedy receive eccuaetiozs* Stodanta and fawillee 
saan ro n«fd a staady-acata of planning over tha length ei the educatlonel prograv* 
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Kr abitfluCff flAAl zi^^nt on Stafford Lo«a« r«lftf« Co 4idaiai«Cr«civ« h^rdtm 
Th« £flcru)€f/Cvlc Inr»m«v rfqvirecMncs «ad ch« dtUfad dif^rfMMiit 

j«qulr«tt«»t f«4a to pi«c« vmdu« ^rdta on tho4« inf ticutlcw vlth d<ifflulc 
probI«s. AA «A lnc«aclv« for iaseltvcioas to ffainCAlo «tJ tlr^fdy good r«cord ax to 
isprov« vti«rf ¥«rraiit«d, th« «d»lBl(itr«tlvf i«quir«SisCf should b« Ab«t«d oo tb« 
^Asis of good or lE^rovtd p«rforBL«aee« 

Ovsr tti« ycAtA I h«ve i#lcn««fted tdv^rtl :HAng«« la eh« Bfrt turf of ffd«rAX 
• Cud^nl fffiseancf progrA&s. ac aaoy is«citutian« ehst noc isclud«d tbc 
loflmtiw of f««s to CApiC«li£fi on ;«disr«l aid dollars •$ «!l«$fld by C«tty«t>urg 
CoU«g« ba« flxpfricncdd both a s6t dtfcliiu in t«d6r«l «id dolUi* and m decllnj in 
th« p«rCfintA$ft of ftfdarAl aool«s io ralttion to total «id to «tud«otB. Th« baxIahq 
4»oufit of Ptli Grants to «tudf&tf occurred In 1979-80 <nd th« wfulwug l«v«i for »11 
t«darol aid co ttuS^nts w4t I961-S2. Sisct fhos« ye«r« f«d«r«l fundf Iwv* dccllttfld 
dfamAtic4lly,tnd Coli«gc-fund«d floAoeiaX fid hfts coottittftcd a Urg«r p«rc«ntaga 
of totoi «id doU«rf. Iti tbc decads of tha 80** MoanciaJ asslstaac* to Otttyeburg 
CoUose Studaots haa shi/tad froa about 25 parcaot Coli<ga-fuiided aid varius 67 percasc 
fadaral aid Id 1981-82 to about 60 parceot CclUga-fuodad aid varaua 29 parcant 
fadfral aid by i990. Slational »tati*tic» wold iadica(a a alsilar patcario for otb«r 
l4Bttltvtlona. 

A larg« part of the raasoR for cb«t declina la dac raaaad fio^nclal jid «ligibi:i£y 
ABoag thf "niddla^laf**' faoilleo. it la ny >ali#f that aotaa raliaf is waxrantad 
for thoaa fawiUaa. That rtllaf could taka vajlcua foma, aaong th«s vould ba aoaa 
protactias of >um^ aquity In tba need aiMily»'« formula; a looaeoiag of tsaad 
ieatrlcftctwf for Stafford Loao allglMUty; the craation ot a lutional non-aubald4«ad 
Stafford LcvAo Program pattarocd aftar the vary aur easfwl PHEAA Prograa in P«tinsylv4nlft, 
which would «iika Xoao iunda availabla to acudaotf if tha inCarast vrra paid by thf 
fAnily inifiijad of with fadaral subsidy for faaillea uaabla to sect naad rc^uiraBanCB 
of tba "rugi^lar" Stafford Loao; snd an loeraaae lo the loaa aswunte for PLUS toatsa 
froa tha cuiienc *nd long-rttandiog 14000 per yaar l«val, jUthou^ It is poaalbXy 
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ouetia« (Ka provlQC* oi thif coaal(C«A, chc s«-lA«cAC«fM8l of N4flr<l c&s 
dadueeibltlcy for f^ucvcion lo^ iat0r«ftt vouI4 ilio hfilp to provldi ioa« ^a«fit 

CO f«Bili««« 

It 1* «pppoprUt« to offor som coaaMoCirf ibout thf fl»Aiw:l«l «14 dtllvery 

«ytc«ffi. l>«5pic« rip#itid «ooounced «tt#mpt» ovtr the )F«ftr8 Abo^iC vispllf ic«tion of 
cha dAlivry system* th^t h«i cot flly occLrr«d. Mjoj M^t* of »yoC« fithor 
»r« cofflpXfK ov ofpcir to «€u<Sfat« •nd pareoc* co bo cosjpie** »bo wwapli !• Chi 

CO ctmiad usf oi « central prac«sfior loi Ffll Gr<w\e« doeplte tho technic*! capability 
of Hultiplf D*io Entry Procifisors to handle Chat systvA* Raicoval of cho captral 
pr^coaaor vould mflk* Fall Crcnt proceaaicg sora tftacClva aad afficiaoc* It would 
fluraly sllrlDace •dmlnlitracU'e coat and mtkt the aystac Us9 cowpllcacad for fa»lll*t 
lx3volvad. A raturo to < nO«d aflalyale syston which muld allow finaociAl aid 
professionals to update the for^Ia and sXifQinaea cha Cos«ra»«ioiuil Hathodology 
syvtea would alao arrlKa a blow for fls»or« «l»pli«tic dfl*v«ry. In cha few ihort yaara 
of CH, ajjor cf»nfuflum K*b been craated aaoOg «id adninl iCracora and cartsiniy coong 
faille* of «rud«nca because of CH inefficiency. Modifications to the CM formula 
ofttfO cake coo «uch cloa, 

Wa naad to work toward f lapllf Icatloo of appllcatioo aad applicatio» ptoceae 
in whaiaver ways posalbla. It la By baliaf that th« procaas, agpa^ially latsgthy 
applications and the raquirewenca to supply vetiflcation docuaeata, la tha soat 
lotimldati&g to the iCudanta vhoda faolliea need financial aid tha 909 1. Tha 
unsophisticated parent who i« not uaad Co cowplaciog papat wrk and providiog 
confidaatiaX docuarcta it cha likely co lafaulc th6 process. 

Although there are othar ©ore »paclflc aspects of re«uf!jori«acloo that could 
warrant cdfcRsncary, I have covtcad whAt 1 feel to bs the sajor items* I vcdarstend 
and appreciate tha difficult daclsions that owfC be sade in the reatichoritation 
process, And I apprfciafe the opportunity to provide iopvt. 
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Mr, EIvANS, Mr. Chairmau and members of the subcommittee, 
my nani5* is Jay Evans. I am Deputy for Loans and L^islative Af- 
fairs for the Penniiylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency, 
our State's Feder U Wii guarantor and student grant agency. I am 
pleased to offer comments on the agency's position on reauthoriza- 
tion of the Title IV student aid programs. This will be a brief 
u^view of my written testimony. We consider this reauthorization 
one of the most important l^islative activities the Congress will 
confront this year. 

While the focus of my remarks is on the guaranteed student loan 
pn^rams^ I would like to preface those remarks by noting that 
duriiu^ the past decade, Federal student grant dollars increased by 
only 76 percent while grant recipients cost of education more than 
doubled and their family incomes grew by only about 62 percent. 
These chsinges have led tr^ a situation i^n which it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for students and their parents to pay for college 
costs. The States tried to make up for the relatively low growth 
rates in Federal grant aid by increasing their State grant program 
dollars bv over 120 percent and the student s colleges increased the 
dollars they spent on student aid by over 178 percent, but the Fed- 
eral Government must increase its role in the Federal/State/insti- 
tutional partnership in providing grants to students if they are to 
be assured access to postsecondary education. 

One of the true success stories in financial aid has been the Fed- 
eral/State student incentive grant program where about $60 mil- 
lion in Federal funds helped to leverage nearly $1.7 billion in State 
dollars this past year. Federal funds I'n the pr(^am should be in- 
creased, not zeroed out as propc^ed by the administration. A recent 
State survey showed that 25 percent of the States would likely lose 
their State grant programs entirely if SSIG is eliminated. 

The GSL programs have been very successful in providing stu- 
dent aid to needy students, and major legislative changes since 
1986 have improved the programs and reduced the Federal Govern- 
ment's liability for funding them. 

I would like to mention a few changes we would like enacted, 

PHEAA and NCHELP, that is our national student loan organi- 
zation, agree that there is a need to increase Stafford loan annual 
limits to $4,000 for sophomores and $6,000 for third, fourth and 
fifth year undergraduates as well as increased limits for graduate 
professional students to $10,000 and $12,000 in 1993. PHEAA also 
supports the NCHELP position that emphasis be given to front- 
loading Pell grants to first year students. Currently too many low- 
income first year students are forced to incur loans and loan debt 
burdens to gain access to education. NCHELFs staff is working to 
develop a model to demonstrate that more low-income students' 
Pell grants can be front-loaded while reducing their nmis to have 
loans in the early phases of the program, without raising the total 
Federal cast of funding the Pell grant and Stafford loan programs. 

We believe enough money would be saved through reduced de- 
faults for first year students in lowering of loan subsidy costs to 
make this possible. Front-loading grants would enhance student 
access and reduce future defaults by reducing their financial risk. 

PHEAA has long teen concerned about applying the needs anal- 
ysis systems us€?d to assess eligibility for grant and this results in 
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denying students access to loans which cwt the government much 
less to subsidize than grants. The Congressional methodolc^ ex- 
cludes many middle-income students from access to loans needed to 
pay rising education costs. While we favor the use of a single needs 
analysis sj^tem for all Federal student aid pn^ams, v ays to assist 
more middle-income students should be devised. 

PHEu^ has found a way to do this through its non^ubsidized 
Stafford loan pn^am. We sell revenue bonds to generate the cap- 
ital. The problem we have is that due to the low eight percent yield 
on an unsubsidized student loan as^t to be financed, a substantial 
issue of contribution is required. To date, PHEAA has met that 
commitment. Also there is no secondary market for eight percent 
fixed loans. They receive no special allowance payments and no in- 
school grace period for deferment or interest subsidies. 

We implemented the pn^am when need analysis was applied to 
all Stafford loan borrowers in 1986. Since then over $600 million in 
unsubsidized loans have been offered to Pennsylvania students. 
Over 40 percent of the dollars have gone to dependent students 
from families witl: incomes between $30,000 and $50,000, our 
middle income family. 

We support the NCHELP proposal to create a Federal unsubsi- 
dized Stafford loan prc^fram to aid middle-income students. This 
program will address the problems that PHEAA is currently expe- 
riencing, and the key is no new forms or applications are needed. 

In closing, I would like to mention two recommendations regard- 
ing prc^fram administration. The first, micro-management or over- 
regulation of the GSL pr(^am, has limited program administra- 
tors' ability to introduce innovations and simplify the processing of 
making, servicing and collecting loans. Guarantors, lenders and 
schools with bw default rates should be given some relief from the 
many details of the current regulations. 

Another program administrative problem is rulemaking. We are 
currently operating the GSL pr<^ams under r^ulations designed 
to implement the Higher Education amendments of 1980 — yes, 
1980— and these regulations did not become final until after enact- 
ment of the 1986 amendments. In the interim, policy statements 
are issued by the department in the form of **Dear Colleague" let- 
ters or ad hoc responses to individual ox^anization questions. These 
ad hoc resfx^nses are rarely communicated to other pn^am par- 
ticipants. To remedy this situation, we recommend that the Higher 
Education Act be amended to require the Secretary to convene re- 
gional meetings of all participants to provide input to the Depart- 
ment on content of proposed regulations prior to a negotiated rule- 
making process. 

While there are other issues that should be addressed in reau- 
thorization, PHEAA believes the ones I have mentioned are the 
most important to improving the GSL prc^ram for students and or- 
ganizations and institutions who administer the pr<^am. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and 1 will be 
happy to answer any questions you might have for me. 

fThe prepared statement of Jay W. Evans follows:] 
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Hr* Ch«irMn And embers ot tK« Sutx?osmittee, ay -.aa« ifl J<y Bvan** X «a 
Osputy for Lo«jifl *nd Lc^islAtire Affsirs for the PennrflvaniA Bighar Education 
A«8i0t«j)Cfl Agency, our 8tat4r'v federal lo«n guarantor axK) student grant 
agancy* X as plcaMd to be with you today to offer camsmntM on the Agency's 
position on reauttwsrisation of th« Higher &aucation Arc's Title XV progra»s, 
We consider this reauthorisation one of the nost :jq)ortant legislative 
activities that Congress will confront this year. 

tfhil« the focus of ay rei&arKs is on the guaranteed student loan program « 
X would Xilcc to preface those reaarka by notxng that iuring the past decade/ 
federal student grant dcXlars increased by only 76 percent while grant recip* 
lents* costs of education were sore than doubling their fas^ly incomes 
were growing by only about 62 percent. These change* rvave led to a situation 
in which it is increasingly difficult for students aid their parents to pay 
for college costs. The states tried to nake up for l^e relatively low growth 
rates m federal grant aid by increasing their state fiant progra&i dollars by 
over 120 percent and the students' institutions mcxtased the dollars they 
spent on student aid by over 170 percent. But the federal governstent must 
increase itn role m the federal- state-institutional ;artnership in providing 
grants to scudents if they are to be assured access t: post-secondary 
education. 

As grant <iid diainitihed relative to coats and st-dent ability to pay toi 
education, £5twden*i» and thexr families had to borrow acre. The 
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GuAr«nt«#d Student Lofm fto*9iM» h«« pl«7«4 «n incrc^in^Iy cniclAl role in 
providiit9 norfl «id to h«ip offMt th« Xo»9«9 of gr&r.tf. rox •Muqpl*^ in 
1960^81, C&UP loans rflpreionted oflly 36 percent of a:,! typ«s of ctudAiit aid 
dollAX* from all sourcvt. By 1969-90, (;SLF lo«nf r«pr«»«nt*d n««rly 46 
p«rc«at of all student aid. In fTY 1969 the CSLP ^irogravA provited $12.5 
billion to ovar 4.5 fflillj.on atudsnts. 

The GSi^ proqrdsa (Stafford Loana, FLUS Loans iir.d SLS Loans) hava b«en 
very successful in providing student Aid to ne«dy students. *nd najor 
leg! slat iv« chajn^es Bir)c« 1986 hava l^roved the Fr:;<?raas and reducad the 
federal qovarnsttnt *a liabxlity for funding thesj. Til awntion • fav hara. 

Default reduction vessuras were is^laaented to ftrilu! frcBJ tha program 
thoae schools vhoac studenta' high default rat«i indicate thay are 
xnadoquately and inappropriately serving borro*^rs. In Pennsylvania, we 
estimate that this measure alone c\it our numbers cjf iefsultin^ l>orrow«rfl by 
over one-fourth between 1966 and 1989. The Di»p«rLMjnt: of Education isjple- 
loented strict due diligence raquireoentfi toi admir-itratlon and aervicing 
loans* which hau resulted in reduced default ciaias payments by the federal 
govcm»ent and iaproved collections on dafsults. Giving students their loans 
m Bultiple disbursenentt rather than a single Iujbj: »us at the beginning of 
their school years has help«d control losses m defaults due to students 
dropping out lesnediately «ft*^r entering school, T:.e new provisions for 
assessing by btandardized tt'sts potential borrowers* ^ability to benefit" frow 
their intended education and training progros^s hav« cut large numbers of 
borrowers who were unlikely to have been successful itudents but quite likely 
tu havt? b«rct)ffie dpfauUeis fitjm the programs, StJfizrd looji piograa subsidy 
to'.t<» w€-re curtawed by j>«nnitting only »tjdi'nt» wit; "deDonstrated financial 
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n«d" to r«cclv« iu^•idlI•d loant. t?»ii l«tt«r piwiiiwi hmn, iKWv^r, 
r«du^«4 «ti»tent to n««d«4 Xomi (ondt, « siCUAtlon I will %ddx9BB A9«in 

Zn flpits of thsM «ff8ct.lv« chAJi9>» i-n tn« guArantcdd loan proqx9^4 
«dditiofiAl aodificAtionfi «r« nMd«d. rirft of «11, th« «nnual «nd cussul«tiv,« 
lloits Of) thfl OAXiisusB amounts «tud«nt« cat borrow should be sdjustsd Vkp^mrd, 
bscsuss thsir cotts of •ducat iof hsv« ijicrsas^d dra&sticslly while their 
relstivfl scr«S8 to other ijaounts of «id has not. PtOM screes with ths 
Hationsl CouncxI of Higher education Loan ProqraxDS* (NCHSLP) raccsmndat ion to 
mcrsasa Stafford Loan annual liouts to $4,000 for sophonoreR and $^,000 for 
third, fourth and fifth ynar undar^^raduatea. Annual limits for grsduats/ 
profsssionsl scht^ol aCud«nts should b« raised to 5IQ,(K>C in 1991 and to 
$12^000 in 1993. cussulati/e ^oan limits for cosibinsd borrowing as an 
undergraduats and graduate student should be raised to $74,625 in 1991 and 
1992 and th«n to $84,62!^ m 1993. 

PLUS loan s^ijsums should be rsissd to $10,000 par year and $50,000 
cumulative. SLS loan isaXisusns snould t« rsissd to $4,000 for third, fourth 
And fifth year undergraduates and to $10,000 for graduate/professional 
students t^ith a $50^000 cap on totsl raounta borrowed. 

PNEAA also supports th« f.CKELF position that efqf>hasi8 he given to "front^^ 
l.>ading* Pell Grants to f i . st-year students. Currently too fsany low-mcorae 
first-year students are forced to mcux loans and loan debt burdens to gun 
access to education. Thii* fiituation prevents toany lov- income etudentis fro» 
trying to enroll due to fear that thiiy wiil riOt succ»?ed in poet secondary 
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•ducAtion «nd bm l«ft vith j ttudent lQ*n dtbt l>urd#t\ tlut only adds to th«lr 
h«ndiCApp«d financial ttAtuM*. 

W« t)«lieirc with IKnffiLF that, to th« extent it i» pofsible uiuter curnpnt 
budgetary contrainte, grant aid ejjcXuflvely should be jMd to ewer th» first 
halves of finAiicially handicapped student.' under«r«duste provraos. "Tx&nt- 
losding'' grsnts would erihance student access to educaticm by reducing tJwir 
finsncisl riske, Horeover, it ^Id reduce future defaults in the loan 
progrsD since the high-risK students would not be borrowing and defaulting on 
their loans, 

X ^ working with other !fCHEU> smber staff tc develop a »odel to 
defltofistr.tr that fflore low-incc»>G students' P«ll Grants can be 'front -loaded* 
vhxle reducing their need to have loans in the early phases of their programs 
i^lthout raising the total federal coats of funding the Pell Grant and Stafford 
U.an proqra«s, beU^v*^ enough »oney i^ould b«» s.ved through reduced 

defaults for first-^year students and lowering of loar subsidy costs to Mke 
this possible. f«e expect to b<f to furnish the Subcoiwvttee with our 

wodel xtx the very near future, 

PHEAA ha« long been concerned that applying the needfi analysis sytte»s 
uaed to assess eligibility for grant aid result, in denying students access to 
loans which cost the govern«ent s«uch less to subsidixe than grants. The 
Congressional Methodology, which currently in used tc assess eligibility for 
grant aid as well sa Stafford i^ant, denies wny middle-incooe students access 
to ioaj^s, and to «»oney needed to s«^t rising educat^cn costs. While we favor 
the use of a single noeds analysis systeiB for all federal student aid 
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progra&a, w« b«»Xi«ve w«y« to assist acxm Aiddl«-Uiccsai students •hould be 
d«viMd. 

At PKEAA wo have found « w«y to do this, thrcu?i our »oij-Sub«idia«d 
Stafford Loan Protjras}. In this program, PHEAft sq1I« r^snu« bonds to genarata 
capital it uses to nake Stafford Loans to students vtz sre not sligiJbie for 
subaidiiad loans. It is i^rtant to rjota here that, ^ to the lav 6 percent 
yield on the non-subsidiied student loan as«^" to be Junanced, a substaiitiaX 
issuer contribution is required. To date, PHKAA has t««n able to oeet this 
requireoent, but there is no assursnce that ve will b« «ble to do this in the 
future. Also, it should be noted that thero is no secondary market for fl 
percent fixed-interest loans, ^ven though these loa,-» ire guaranteed by the 
federal governaent. Our non- subsidised loans receive no special allowance 
payiMmts nor m-school, grace period or deferwent ^r^erest svJbsidies. \te 
iB^sleuwnted the prograss when need analysis was appUc: to all Stafford Loan 
borrow«rs in 1986. Since then, over 500 million d^.-iis in non-subsidired 
loans have been offered to Pennsylvania students. ?Tsr 40 percent of the 
dollars have gone to dependent students frow fansilief with incooes between 
$30,000 and 55C,00O, our !middle-incoo# famlies, :: has allowed these 
students access to collegs that they would not have hai without the loans. 

••e support the MCHELP proposal to create a fed^Mi non-subsidired, or 
■unsubsidiied- Stafford Loan Program to aid middle- ^-coew students. This 
prograw will sddress the low f ixed-mterest rate and wcondary market proble«s 
PHEAA is facing. The progras would be similar to existing subsidired 
program in all terse and conditions, with the smgU oajor exception tKat 
in-schocl interest would not be subsidized by the f*:«ral govemiaent . This 
interest would be paid by borrowers on a quarterly Msis or added to the 
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prlncip*X *aount for rwpdysient mttmr cossplation Qf -jiair pro9r«BJs. tlo 
OiTiglMtKm fflcv would bm colUct«d, but borrower* tc-;id p«y « 5 p«rcent 
nlnnuTftflcs prnium to covtr default coatc «Lnd fip«ciA ilXcwancv {Myaents, if 
Afiy tMra required. 

TU« unsubsidixad prograa would not require any im« fons* or Applications. 
BoXTot^ere could ccvplete e single docwont to «R>ly t:: suJbsidiKed and uneub- 
eidised Stafford X4oan«, Juat as they do for PHKAA'i Son-Sufc>aidi«ed Loan 
Proqraa. If they deacmstrated need for a portion oi rhe aaounts requested^ 
they could receive a subsidiied loan for that aaount :-je an unaubaidited loan 
for the remaining aiacmnt needed. Hiis it how PHEW j borrower* currently 
*PPly for loan a and the systes haa i^rked quite effec-voly. 

To Biake the eubfidiaed Stafford Loan program :u» coatly and the new 
una;ibBid>'«d Stafford Loan program affordahle to the ;tderil government, PHEAA 
with »Cmj», IS recommending that the interest rate :rr both types of loane 
for new borrowers be set at sarket rate, aa interest j currently aos^MBed for 
PLUS and SIX loana, with a ceiling rate to the borro*%r aet at 10 percent. 

You aight be aaking youraelves why not have th* parents get PLUS loana 
rather than have etudenta get unaubaidir*^ loans? »cy parents are unabla to 
qualify for PLUS loa-.i, due to their current aortci^e and consuser debt 
burdena. PLUS loan, are insaediately due for repaym^t, and «ust be repaid 
froB current earninga. On the ether hand, un«iib»idu«d Stafford loana would 
not be due for repay^nt until the ptudent borrow^ri had coe^leted their 
education and are earning ©oney on their ovn from f.-re ^obs. 
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help borrowers oe«t rising e<iuc4tion costs, " front -Ic^i-^^uig" P«li Grants for 
low-incisM students to reduce thsir loan debt risks at^ anhamce their access ^ 
and craating an ur.rjb9idis«d Stafford Loan program des.r:ed to help middle- 
incomB studsnts wcuXd itrengrhen the Title IV progr^ and enhance their 
•f feels on students. These are aajor changes reco«»B-i«d to the prograas' 
structures. 

L«t lae nov turn to rvcotrocendations regarding prc^o a<toinistration. hs 
Congress and the 3eparts»nt of Education sought ways - curtail loan program 
costs and control prograio abuse, there were laany new r^les and regulations 
^>plied to lenders, postsecondary institutiontj , gxxar triors, servicers and 
secondary narkets tfhich led to a situation that beir- jab be described as 
'*iBicro'nBanagement* of the progrsas . This adjainistri: :ve environisent of 
■fiicro-sianagement'* has limited program acteinistratorf ability to introduce 
innovations and siawplify the processes of making, 9*r*-cing and co)^'*rting 
loans. "KicrO''mara9ea!ent ,* in which rules are prOTml^i^ed m attempt to cover 
every circuMstance, inevitably leads to higher progrja costs, low progran 
efficiency, adniiustrative performances at the lowest ronson denooinator of 
acceptAble standards and to reduced program partic:.^tion as lenders, 
servicers and others drop out of the program becaufr< ihi^y «re un&ble to 
operate effectivel)^ asildst such complexity. 

The *^ue diligence" regulations applied to lend«.'i offer a good exasiplfi 
of the effects of "sicro-saana^eowrnt'* on adamistrat ic- if the program. The 34 
CTR Section 662,411 regulations prescribe that specif.: typt-s and numbers of 
collection activities occur within each of six conser.'.ve 30-day periods of 
loan delinquency. These include sending collection .^tters, sendira more 
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"forc«ful* collection letters^ and malilnq telephone cccc^ctfi wiXJi dcllnqoent 
borrowers. Thesfi prescript ion«r in coB^irwition with tl^ penalties for their 
violAtioQs, focus collector Attention on perfonair^ tlM specific fiusctione 
durijj^ eAch specific tine period, ratter than on good rcllection practices in 
generals 

Collectors' sveilAble resources are finite and Ic&r. collections should be 
individualized in that they should bo based on anticipated results of a given 
activity on a given borrowr. for exafi|7le, good co-.ectora use greater 
reKwrces in attesnpting to collect froa borrowers wfc- appear to have the 
ability to res>ay loans than fro® borrowers who are ^stitute. But t}» 
regulations force collectors to perform the sarc sets :f activities during the 
same tiae periods for all borrowers, regardless of the different probabilities 
of results. The focus on tasks, tiaing and penalties frequently forces 
collectors to take wrong actions or, due to finite re*curces, inhibits their 
taking the most appropriate actions with many delinq-.ent borrowers, thereby 
creating an otherwise avoidable default, and adding -o the probicEi ti» 
regulations were intended to resolve, 

We believe that the objectives of "siicro-aanacoaent,* i.e,, siore 
effecti*re and efficient administration of the loan jrr^raxBS, can anich aore 
easily be achieved through creating wll-structured financial incentives to 
prograa participants. For example, when lenders* Ica:: portfolios show low 
default rates and volutaes, xt seems reasonable to offer the» rtUef frou all 
the »any details of the current regulations regardir.: due diligence. 1#ben 
loan sex-vicers* collections on defaulted loans are o-.rh higher than average, 
it seeas reasonable to let servicers employ their awr, effective procedures and 
practices fyi collecting loans rather than requirintj adherance to specific 
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regulatory ainutiae. Th« Con^jxesB night even consider, if it if bodgstarily 
e««sibX«« Biking higher special ellovence peyt^nts tc :cn^rs end tecondary 
eierkete when they have desonetrated superior prograa e^nietretion. 

Let mm turn to another program edBUAistratlon protI.es that le eost vexing 
to all progran participants , ruleaalcing. The GSLP prcs^as functicnte \inder a 
"euneet provision /" which means that CongresG considers program changes as 
part of reauthoriration at least every five years. Adiitionally, tbs progran 
has been stvto^ect to changes in laws during nearly ev«>ry budget cycle since 
X98X. 

During the past decade « the issuance of tiociy rer^iations has functioned 
so poorly that the program is currently operating imcUr regulations designed 
to isEplement fhe Education Amendwents of 1980--rpgulat-3ns that did not becose 
final until lifter enactJwnt of the 1986 amendments. ?*^ulation8 for the 
assendoent s / the current basic law for the i^TO^iam, axt unavailable five years 
later. In the mterio, policy statements are issued sy the Oepaxtsent of 
Education in the fom of Dear Colleague* letters, cr ad hoc responses to 
individual organisation's questions. These ad hoc reJpcnses are rarely in 
writing or broadly coaaaunicated to other progran part-:ipant8. 

GSLP Proqrain administrate ^n currently is largely -onducted through the 
questionable legal mechaniOTi of "Dear Colli?aqu«" U>t:*rfi and, di;e to newly 
imposed Departrsental clearances / even these letters azi not issued on a tioely 
basis. Moreover, no regulation or ''Dear Colleague* ,4?ttet can anticipate 
every nuance djid situation ptoqt^ participants sjay fncounter. So parti- 
cipants have tc Ask the Hepartsjent for policy reccrsiendat ions regarding 
specific situations. 
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probloD, but th*y shouid be ca««unlc<t*<t to oth«r i;yropr .at. prvqrMa 
participants, .Juch is not currently bein^ dor.e. Nc- ^r. tlw detemin.tion. 
cc»aunic.t.d to th« D«p«rt«nfs o«ice., „,„it, r.p«titi». 

<l«».tlon« on tb« M« i,su« »nd Jiequently diiSeren-. r,sponWB to identical 
qu«itionf. 

It iBperative that clear, cooprohansive and writable regulations be 
issued tg pro-jrao participants on a timely t^gxs. ;i lenders, achools, 
guarantors, secondary aartets, servicers and coUect.ri *r. to Ih> .^,«3 to 
l-rqe liabilities tor violations ot regulations, it only Just that these 
regulations b« good ones that are «ell Jcowi) to all. 

To remedy this situation, PHEW with NCHEU- re=.x=»nd, that the Higher 
Education Act be a»ended to require the Secretary c: Education to convene 
regional Meetings of guaranty agencies, secondary m^: ^t lenders, servicers, 
collectors and schools to provide comment and rec =»endations to the 
D«part»ent on content of proposed regulations grior -: their issuan.« After 
«uch «„ting», ar.d before publishing ti,e proposed re.:.,ation» in the Federal 
££2ilt«, the secretary should be .equ..ed to draft regulation, on all lu,y 
issuer and submit the- to a negotiated rule«a^ng ^hich foUovs the 

guidance provided i„ the *d»inistrative Conference .: .he United states ;„ 
Reconoendation 85-5, -Froc.dure« for Negotiating Prc.::.*d Rcgulat ions . - 

This negotiation process should be required by ... to be conducted in a 
tiP^ely „anner which result, i,. ,he issuance of fin.. :.g-.Utions within ,he 
240-day period required by section 431 fg, „f ce,,,,i Education Provisions 
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In recognition vt thm fact that no rtqulatiorj will cooprth^nfively 
addrvftfi Avcry pcssibU ivwxie, the Dap«rtaent stx>u«:t » required by law to 
dtfvslop a systea for cx>difyinq its interpretive r^sponMS to GSIP 
participants. 

tfhile thare ara other issues that should he ftdlrejaod in reauthorization, 
PHEAA believes that the ones I have aentioned are i±e nost inportant to 
improving the GSl* pro9raffl for stuctents and the orgi^i^tions and institutions 
who acbainifiter the program. 

Thank Yom for the opportunity to appear before t^u today. I will be 
happy to answer any questions you might have for ae. 

SP3. 48910510/01 
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Mr. Gavdos. Mr Robert, 

Mr. Rebert, I thank the committee members for inviting me. My 
name is John Rebert, I am the Financial Aid Officer at Yorktowne 
Business Institute, about which you heard from Dr, James Murphy, 
the President of the Institute, 

I am the single financial aid person working at Yorketowne Busi- 
ness Institute and perha(» that is unlike the schools represented 
by some of the other persons who testified this morning. But I 
think we all have the same kinds of concerns. I know when I was 
contacted about accepting an invitation to testify today, it was 
mentioned that I might bring a wish list, and as 1 thought about 
the wish list, if I had a wish for Yorktowne Business Institute and 
its students, it would be that I could find a kindly philanthropist to 
endow us to the point where we could relinquish all Title IV finan- 
cial aid and get on with the job of educating our students. 

It is a very complicated process that we are involved with and we 
know that you will assemble all of the verbiage that you have 
heard today to try to simplify the methods as we go along. But it is 
really not too far-fetched to consider backing out of financial aid 
programs. I recall one consultant who spoke with a number of us 
m the York area, and this person had run a successful chain of pri- 
vate career schools in Florida for some years, and he advised that a 
school of our type especially, and perhaj^ of any type of p(^tsec- 
ondary institution, which had more than a third of its students on 
financial aid, is living very dangerously. They are living based on 
the stroke of a pen at your level. And as I read Senator Nunn's 
report -ecentlv, I realized the reverberations of that and how it ap- 
plies ,^pecially to the private career schools, which I represent 
through Yorktowne Business Institute, 

But to step back into reality for a minute, I will accept the three 
points made by our accrediting association in testimony which they 
presented to your committee previously, and that is the Association 
of Independent Colleges and Schools and the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools, And their three-point agenda start- 
ed with ensuring access and choice through equitable treatment of 
students desiring various program offerings. 

In early May, a l(xral columnist of a York, Pennsylvania newspa- 
per, opened his column as follows, and I quote, *'If middle income 
wage-earners felt their wallets scream for mercy last Wi'dnesday, 
blame it on Secretary of Education I^mar Alexander/' The writer 
went on to say that that in recent testimony before your commit- 
tee, Secretary Alexander suggested that money currently spent for 
middle-class students could be better spent on students from poor 
families. The Secretary is quoted further as having testified that 
while such a plan would cause students from middle-class families 
difficulty in qualifying for financial aid, Ihr said that they can send 
their children to State-supported institutions where tuition is rela- 
tively low. And the columnist concludtKi, and I quote, *i wonder 
what colleges Alexander thinks middle-class kids are already at- 
tending?'' A very valid point, especially in these times when we are 
talking about choice as the basic education level and then we turn 
around and talk about isolating by socio-economic class at the post- 
secondary level. We would ask that reauthorization reaches beyond 
that kind of thinking, as we gear up for the coming decades. 
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I too believe that there should be a very close la)k-s^ at Con- 
gressional Methodology because beyond home equity, I think there 
are some flaws in the system which are denying acctjss and equity 
to many students in our schools. When I think of a 35-year-old 
mother of two schwl age cf ildren who had an ac^usted gross 
income of $15,(K)0 in 1990 and whose husband is totally disable 
and received $13,000 in Social &curity l^nefits with only one asset 
being their $19,000 home equity. If she is expected to contribute 
$2,300 to her own education for a 9 month period and be ruled in- 
eligible for Pell grants, there has got to be something wrong with 
the system. Or to look at an independent student who is trying to 
survive on her own with an income of $10,600 with no assets, who 
is obliged by the EFC Congressional Methodology system to contrib- 
ute $4,700 to her own education for a 9 month period. There has 
got to be a flaw in that system. If we are indeed interested in equi- 
table access to postsecondary education, we should in fact look at 
thfxi system very closely. 

The second point of the accreditation association was that we re- 
store confidence and integrity in student aid programs through ac- 
countability. I would call upon this committee to do what it can to 
inject into the phraseol(^ or the requirements of reauthorization 
a better system of auditing. Whenever we think of accountability 
in the financial aid world, we think about auditing procedures. I 
want someone to ask me if I have a student aid procedures manual 
and review that manual for accountable procedures, not dwell on 
why I forgot to have a female student check off that she is not re- 
quirM to register for the Selective &rvice. I want someone to ask 
to rtview my student loan log, not give me a demerit Ixjcause I 
failed to copy the endorsement side of a student loan check for the 
files. 

During an accreditation review, I want someone to ask about the 
content of our school's institutional effectiveness document, not 
concentrate on doing head counts of students in classrooms. There 
is a good deal to In? done among agencies and that point came up 
this morning in earlier testimony. For instance, your 1986 reau- 
thorization opened in one section as follows: "Eligibility for public 
assistance or food stamf^ was not to be reduced when a student re- 
ceived Title IV funds according to a provision included in HEA as 
amended in 198()." And yet I had a student indicted for food stamp 
fraud because she was given refundable money from her tudent 
loan across my desk and that was considered income in the State of 
Pennsylvania. It turns out that the regulations were never final- 
ized and each State has its own will to do what it wants in that 
regard. I would suggest that our accountibility prcxredures do en- 
compass the coordination of many agemies at the Federal level 
and not just what education believes should be the case. 

The final fx^int that the accreditation asswiation makes in its 
outline of its proposals to your committee is that we should im- 
prove the effect. veness of the student aid delivery system through 
simplification, clarification and predictability. And 1 certainly en- 
dorse that. And one way— I will not talk about front-loading grants 
or having institutions become lenders because I think that has 
been picked apart enough, but one way that I do want to endoi-se 
that particular recommendation is to call for a single loan pro- 
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gram. No matter how gcxxl our entry and exit counseling pn^ams 
are at this moment, if a student winds up with four or five differ- 
ent loans, will he or she truly understand what faces him or her at 
the time of repayment? It is doubtful. 

Within the context of whatever loan program structure the reau- 
thorization provides, I call upon you to consider raising the first 
and second grade level students to a higher amount of approvable 
student loan money. As has been said before, we have been fixated 
at $2,625 for a numl^r of years and prior to that $2,500 for a 
number of years, and I would recommend that we consider the first 
and second year students at the $4,000 level. The c«8t of education 
is rarely less in the early years than it is at the higher levels and I 
believe the philosophy of proving oneself before being suhsidiied at 
higher award levels is archaic and is unworthy of further consider- 
ation. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that no changes be made 
unless it can be assured that the attendant regulations fill follow 
in a timely manner. The up to six year delay in receiving regula- 
tions pertaining to portions of the last reauthorization is inexcus- 
able in that it has caused many of us uncertainty in enforcing the 
intent of the law. 

And finally. Congress should be advised of the educational qual- 
ity of most private career schools, hence offsetting what has 
become a generalized witch hunt of all our schools. If we earn a 
favorable reputation bas^ ujwn the type of program we operate, 
then we should be treated with the same professional regard as the 
4 year institution receives for its good efforts. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to speak with you. 

[The prepared statement of Jim Rebert follows:} 
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TESTIIKWT TO BE PRESOrm) AT h HEJUUSO TO 8E HELD AT DICXXIISM 
COLLKE 0« JUKE 3, 1991 M MATTERS RELATED TO THE REAtfTHORXZATIOIf 
OF THE HIGHER ETOCATXOH ACT* 



XRTR0IH7CTI0II: 

In a booklet titled, QuaUtjf.._f^AHraAf?^_. tgc 
5<?h<lpU, a pubUcation sponsored by the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools and published by McGraw Hill, the following 
introductory statement appears; 

In Chinese, when the symbol for danger and the 
symbol for opportunity are used together, they compose 
the symbol for crisis. There %^ danger gnd opportunity 
for [private career schools]. [Likewise], there will be 
crises m many of our schools; yet, there is hope for 
constant improvement and future prosperity through 
quality assurance. 

Clearly, there are times of crisis in all types of post- 
secondary schools. But, unquestionably, private career schools 
(even those who assume quality) have been the victim of a severe 
drubbing since the day someone twenty years belatedly - thought 
that there should be more accountability with regard to the 
repayment of student loans. Almost immediately, proprietary 
schools drew fire m s global sense. Often, the implications gf 
the critical reports which emanated from the student lo^n default 
reseaich, suggested directly or by inference that post-secondary 
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education probably would be better off if all or most private 
career school s were e 1 iminated , Of course . one method of 
accomplishing that end neatly and polit, rally would be to 
disqualify such schools as recipients of Title XV financial aid 
based on r ea 1 oi cont r i ved charges . 

All o{ ufi who profess to be educators, regardless of type or 
level ot school, subscribe to the philosophy tr^&t what we are doing 
should result m a "benefit to self and society** of those being 
educated. The private career school philosoph/ does not waver from 
that goal. In fact- it must try harder than most educational 
institutions to contribute to that lofty ideal. 

Such Schools must try harder for severs, reasons, the ma^or 
one being that it deals primarily with thojse for whom we have 
coined the label, "non- 1 raditional *' students. But when a private 
career school thirAs of that categorization ;: students, it is not 
considering only, as most four-year institutims would, the single 
parent ot the older student or the prison inrrate who happens to be 
a member of the student body. The concept of the "non^ t radi 1 1 ona 1 ** 
student in the private career school is more s I 1 -encompassi ng and 
generalized to a group of individuals who, fc; the most part, have 
been left straxjded by our educational syst«'rr,. In many instances, 
we are educating persons whose self-esteem has been shattered by 
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school systems at both ends of the educational continuum. Fxrst. 
many were left by the wayside in grades because of less 

academic potential, psychological problems, even appearance. 
Secondly, many were ruled unworthy by what we have come to know as 
"real" colleges tor some of the same reasons or because of the 
application of some other standard of excellence that such 
institutions expect of its enrollees. 

Even against unbelievable odds, in many cases these students 
continue to come to our doors asking to be given a chance to 
elevate their educational horiions. They tell us, too, that their 
educational aspirations are such that, instead of having to take 
courses on "learning how to appreciate a rose", they would like 
short-term skills training that will prepare them to be able to 
"buy a rose so that they can take ^ home and appreciate it!" The 
enrollment and placement statistics you have heard in others' 
testimony support the fact that many do come to our doors and, 
indeed, most have been prepared to "buy a rose;" and. yes, most of 
these who graduate from quality career schools do repay their 
student loans. 
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SOME SOGGESTIORS PGR REAOTHORIZATIOR ACTIOR: 

As part of the invitation to provide testimony at this 
session, I was asked to present a "wish list" of items that would 
be hoped foi: through Reauthorization. If I hai one wish to give my 
school and its students, it would be that we rruld locate a kindly 
philanthropist, or someone of wealth who has profited from our 
graduates, who would endow the school to such an extent that we 
could decline any participation m Title IV student aid programs. 
Hence, the process of educating our students would become our 
paramount concern, rather than having to anticipate whether or not 
we can satisfy all of the cumbersome and ofter. ambiguous require-- 
ments of the various governmental agencies with which we are 
obliged to deal if continued student aid is be available for 
those who seek to become further educated it. our private career 
school setting. 

While obviously tar-fetched, such a w:sh is not too far 
removed fiom the advice given by an individual who founded and 
operated a chain of successful career schocls in Florida, He 
suggests that such a school which has more than one- third of its 
students on financial aid is indeed living under the Chinese symbol 
for "danger" since a single governmental action of rescinding 
student aid to such schools could result m their quick demise. 
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Those of uB m the private career school sector have all teit the 
reverberations of that sort of thinking over ihe past year or two! 

But to step back into reality for a moir.ei: in order to present 
issut^s which should be addressed during a resithorization process, 
I will draw upon the topics for con: ideraticz already presented to 
the Congressional committees by the Associition of Independent 
Colleges and Schools and the National Assiriation of Trade and 
Technical Schools. In their recent paper this subject, they 
identified these major issues which warrant intensive stud> : 

1. Ensure access and choice thzough e<iAtable treatment ot 
students desiring various program oftctLngs* 

In early May, a local colmnnist of & York, PA, newspaper- 
opened his column as follows: '^If middle-mzvine wage earners fell, 
their wallets scteam for mercy last Wedzesday, blame it on 
Secretary ot Education Lamar Alexander," The writer went on to say 
that in recent testimony before the H:^se Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Alexander suggeste- that money currently 
being lent to the students of middle-class parents would be better 
spent by giving it to students from poor fanlies. The secretary 
IS quoted further as having testified that, w;-ile such a plan would 
cause students f r om midd 1 e-c 1 ass families difficulty in qualifying 
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^or financial aid. he said that t'.iey can send their children to 
state-supported institutions where tuition is relatively low. The 
columnist conci'uded rather aptly, **I wonder wha: colleges Alexander 
thinks middle-class kids are already attending?'* 

We would hope that Reauthorization would reach beyond such a 
classist approach if it truly seeks equitably treatment of those 
who seek post -secondary ed-cation m the in^Befiate future. 

There should be student aid progrrams gea.ed to all toims of 
higher education, including the private career school sector, 
inasmuch as it believes that it offers a viable alternative among 
a host of post -Gecondar y opportunities from wh: :h an individual may 
choose , 

fi cm a private career school perspective, as well as from 
othei post -secondary education vantage p ;ir.:s I'm sure, it is 
apparent that the Congressional methodoi ^gy ~rocess required to 
determine expected family contribution to ;ne's own education 
cleat ly denies many equitable access to programs of choice. To 
ar.suie that the CM formula is not flawing the prilosophy cf equity. 
It ;s recommended that th** Congt'r's.^ lestudy 'hiii methodology to 
lea:r. it m fact it i£ a valid mdicatot of t abl ishmg student 
nee-i wh'^!) c-cmp*ired to : s^day's ;St-ot living ind income mdi^e^. 
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For eKample, is it realistic m these tirts that a 35-year-old 
mother of two school -aged children who had an sijusted gross income 
of $15,000 la 1990, and whose husband is ::tally disabled and 
received $13,000 m social security benefits 1990, with the only 
asset being a $19,000 home equity, be expectec to contribute $2300 
to her own education for a 9-month period and be ruled ineligible 
tor Pell Grants? Oz is it realistic for the single, independent 
student with no dependents whose adjusted grosf income tot 1990 wa « 
$10,600 with no assets, who is trying to survive on her own, be 
expected to conttibute $4700 to her own education for a 9-month 
period? 

Those perijons who handled student aii work prior to the 
Reauthorization of 1986 will recall how much less complicated it 
was to detetmine a student's family conttib.tion to his/her own 
education. Perhaps the prior system was \^S£ uniform than the 
piocft"Sseii that have followed. but equitab.e access to post- 
secondary educat i ,-)na 1 piagtams appears to ha,- been diminished by 
the current CM system. 

2, Rest Die coat x dene e and integrity in i:tudent aid prograuv; 
through accountability. 

Anyone who i a ptoponent oi the assutj:, :e th^ quality ot 
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institutional efforts will concur that this issue demands serious 
consideration within the Reauthorisation process. It appears that 
the default prevention initiatives alone have forced all of us to 
become more accountable in all facets of cur work. While the 
adjDinist rat ive burden to accomplish these ends is enormous, it goes 
largely unrewarded. Therefore, I concur with :he American Council 
of Education's reconmendation to the Congress that, at the very 
least, there should be some regulatory relief for schools with 
proven adr.inist rat i ve capabilities. 

But, generally, most of us think of the a-ditmg process when 
the discussion of accountability is mentioned. In my opinion, the 
audits and accreditation reviews that have beer, done m my time la 
connectior. with student aid programs have done little to detexmine 
true accountability of past efforts; for example: 

I want someone to ask me i f I have a student aid procedures 
manual and then ^.^'View that manual for accountable procedures, 
not dwell on why 1 didn't have a female student check the box 
on the form indicating that i-he wasn't required to register 
for Selective Service because she is female. 

1 war.t someune to ark to rt'view my studtr.: loan la^, n.t 51 ve 
me a demerit because I failed to '.;opy the* endorsement s\de of 
a student loan check foi t^e file. 
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During an accreditation review, X want t: be asked about the 
content of the school *s ^'Institutional Effectiveness" docu- 
ment, not concentrate on doing headcc^^ts students in 
classrooms . 



Another important consideration here is :zat as the Reauthor- 
ization talks progress, consideration should be given to the 
coordination of policies and procedures :f accountability of 
the various governmental agencies tha: provide financial 
assistance to those pursuing higher education. One exam.ole of 
how little coordination exists in this regard is described m 
the following excer»*: from a past issu« of the publication 
capi,t„pi CpiTimf r^tj? and an actual student a:: case in which I was 
mvol ved • 



Eligibility for public assistance or rood stamps was 
not to be teduced when a student received Title IV funds, 
according to a provision included in the Higher Education 
Act. as amended in 1985. The provision fiated that fed- 
eral Title IV student aid funds used to for tuition, 
fees, books, supplies^ transportation azi miscellaneous 
personal expenses could not be considered as inccme or 
resources to determine eligibility for anj other aid such 
as welfare benefits or food stamps. An interim rule was 
published by the Food and Nutrition Service of the USDA 
on 6/1/87 retroactive to 10/17/86/ manda:ing the imple- 
mentation of these provisions. A policy 7>emorandum from 
the Deputy Administrator of the Food Stair.; Program, dated 
7/88. advised all Food Stamp adminis:rators o^ the 
requirements, Yet o final rule has not leen published. 
The unresolved question relates to the crmmingling of 
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federal aid with state or local sources 2t student aid. 
The interim rule does not address the i£3ue and. until a 
final rule is published, states have discretion to 
implement their own policies. 

Even with all those regulatory cita:ions. I had a student 
who was indicted for welfare fraud because she received cash 
assistance and food stamps simultaneous./ with the receipt of 
refundable student loan funds from her school account. 

Indeed, there is a clear call for a'l of us to be mo*e 
accountable in our handling of governmental funding. By the same 
token, there is a clear call for the rejulatory outcome of 
Reauthorization to produce more logical and ::nsistent measures of 
what should be expected in enforcing ^hese practices, 

3. Improve the effectiveness ot the student aid delivery system 
through simplification- clarification, and picedictabil itf , 

Much has been presented to date by var.:jus groups on front- 
loading student aid programs with grants and '.^e exclusion of banks 
as student loan lenders, along with other ideas cf simplifying and 
making such programs more predictable. Yet, :ust as much has been 
said in opposition to these suggestions, fl3;5ing the early years* 
grant joncent i a 1 1 on as discriminatory tc higher - level , post- 
secondary students and the exclusion of ban'/.s as lenders as a 
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regressive action since the Department of Education .las not proven 
itself to foe an adequate collection agency even with the Perkins 
program. 

Since student loan programs dwarf other Title IV programs in 
numbers and amounts of funds awarded. Reauthorization should 
clearly address the elements of simplification, clarification, and 
predictability in this area of funding. And I agree with those 
professional associations who are advocating a single loan program 
rather than continuing the splint*;red, complicated maze of varied 
types and conditions of the mul ti - faceted loan programs currently 
available. Even the best entry and exit counseling cannot assure 
that a student who has four or five different loans will truly 
understand what faces him/her at the time of repayment. 

within the contejjt of whatever loan program structure the 
Reauthorization provides, consideration should bt given to raising 
the first- and second-vear limits from $2625 to $4000. The cost of 
education is rarely less m the early years than it is at the 
higher levels; yet the students at the early levels are denied the 
addit ional student loan lunds. The government's philosophy of 
proving oneself before being subsidized at higher award levels is 
atchaic and is unworthy of further consideration, 
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READTHORXZATIOH TESTXMOmr 
PAGE 12. 

CO»CL0SlOlf : 

The verbiage Selected tor the Reauthorization Bill will affect 
the lives of many they plan their lives and careers. In con- 
clusion< I believe I speak for all those associated with student 
aid programs when I recommend that no changes be made unless it can 
be assured that the attendant regulations will follow in a timely 
manner. The up-to-six-year delay in receiving regulations per- 
taining to portions of the last Reauthorization is inexcusable in 
that It has caused many of us uncertainty m enforcing the intent 
of the law. 

Finally, the Coixqtess should be advised of the educational 
quality of most private career schools, hence offsetting what has 
become a generalized "witch hunt" of all such schools. If we earn 
a favorable reputation based upon the type program we operate, then 
we should be treated with the same professional regard as the four- 
year institution receives for its good efforts. 

Thank you for the oppottunity to spend this brief time with 
you in the interest of seeking ways to i:Tiprove student aid 
programs . 
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Mr. Gaydos. Mr. Koopman, 

Mr. Koopman. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
Koopman, Vice President with PNC Financial Corp 

SLr'^.i''^ ^^^T^^y'^^""^- ^ responsible for the operation of 
i'WCs Education Loan Center. Last year, we originated over 60,000 
loans to students m Pennsylvania and in other States. We partici- 
pated in the Guaranteed Student Loan program since 1965 and 
consider student loans to be an important consumer lending service 
JvHy^^'^r .i^y testimony today reflects not only tie views 
oi f IMC but als. the recommendations of the Education Funding 
Committee of the Consumer Bankers Association (CBA) on which! 
serve. 

The legislative recommendations of CBA, developed over a 2 year 
Efli^' '".^y. o'^"*!' ^ blueprint of how Congress should 

i^f Guaranteed Student Loan Program to better meet the 
needs of students. I have attached a copy of the Executive Summa- 
ryi» the CBA recommendations, to my testimony 

PNC conducts the m^ority of its student loan business through 
th^ Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Authority and eisTit 
other guaranty ^encies. We have banks in several States, that is 
why we operate with different agencies. As a result, we must con- 
torm with nine sets of forms, nine sets of rules and procedures 
that, in our view, serve little purpose. In this reauthorization. Con- 
gress should require a greater standardization of forms and proce- 
dures among the guaranty agencies so as to reduce confusion on 
the part of borrowers, unnecessary paperwork among lenders, and 
to ease the administration of the program by financial aid adminis- 

PNC endorees simplification of operational requirements in the 
Uuaranteed Student Ixy&n Programs wherever possible. In particu- 
lar, the current list of 13 ; eparate categories of student loan defer- 
ments should be reduced tu three-one for in-school, one for unem- 
ployment and one for other forms of hardship. The current long 
list of determents results in many borrowers being confused and 
being subject to disclosures regarding deferments which are rarely 
utilized. Third, attention should be given to the problem of guaran- 
ty agency solvency In this regard, I am pleased to note the high 
level of confidence that PNC has in our own State agency in Penn- 
sylvania PHEAA. This high degree of confidence is not present in 
many other States, and recently was undermined by the insolvency 
S^^H"" ^"'^.ation Assistance Foundation (HEAF) last year 
When HEAF experienced its financial problems, the Federal Gov- 
ernment wisely mtervened to assure that all guarantees on HEAF- 
guaranteed loans were honored. We believe that this was the 
propel step to take. We believe even more strongly, however, that 
It would be prudent for the Congress to take steps now to avoid a 
similar experience with another agency. In this regard, the 'Con- 
sumer Bankers Association has submitted recommendations to th- 
tx)ngress to provide for greater Department of Education oversight 
of guaranty agency finances and to step in with a solution in the 
event that an agency becomes insolvent. I also note that the De- 
partment of Education has submitted legislative recommendations 
on this matter. While we are not prepared to endorse all these rec- 
ommendations until we complete our review, we note that the I - 
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partment's recommendations are similar tc lose submitted by 
lending institutions and deserve the attention of the committee. 

PNC recommends that the Department of Education be required 
to hold regional hearings following the enactment of the reauthor- 
ization bill and to negotiate the regulations implementing this re- 
authorization. We note, with disappointment, that the implement- 
ing r^u?ations for the 1986 reauthorization are still in NPRM 
form, and probably will not be fmalized until Congress is well into 
the proc^ of reauthorizing the Act once again. Five and six year 
delays in the imp^ mentation of regulations is unacceptable and 
heliH explain why the prc^ram is subject to such great confusion 
on the part of lenders, gUt. ranters and others. The implementation 
of n^otiated rulemaking, similar to that utilized in implementing 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization and 
the Perkins Vocational Act last year, would provide a sound struc- 
ture for rulemaking in the prc^am and would lead to the promul- 
gation of timely regulations. 

Finally, PNC recommends that the committee address the needs 
of middle-income borrowers. Our contacts with students across the 
United States suggests that many middle-income families experi- 
ence great difficulty in financing attendance at the institution of 
their choice. To addr^s this problem, Congress needs to adopt a 
low or noHTost Federal prc^am to meet the needs of these students. 
The National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs 
{NCHELP), with the able assistance of PHEAA, has developed such 
a program. This program represents a simple, easy-to-use means of 
4)roviding additional credit, at minimum cost to the Federal (Gov- 
ernment. The basic difference between the NCHELP middle-income 
loan propt^l and the current Stafford loan program is the absence 
of in-school interest subsidy. 

I would like now to take a few minutes to express the support of 
PNC for H.R. 1524, the Student Counseling and Assistance Net- 
work Act of 1991. PNC believes that Congressman Sawyer should 
be congratulate for introducing legislation to significantly in- 
crease the amount of information on financial assistance pn^rams 
available to students and their families. PNC knows, from working 
with families in our communities, that many students are unin- 
formed about the availability of financial assistance. In order to ad- 
dress this problem and to encourage all students to achieve the 
highest possible level of education, PNC believes that students, 
families, schools and public libraries should have access to informa- 
tion on all types of financial aid available to students. The Sawyer 
legislation would provide grants to local education agencies to 
obtain specialized training for guidance counsellors, teachers and 
principals to counsel students alx)ut college opportunities, pre-col~ 
lege requirer»ients, college admissions promiures and financial aid 
opportunities. We believe that this legislation would make a differ- 
ence and help America compete going into the 2l8t centuiy. 

As Congress begins the process of reauthorizing the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, I would like to offer one word of caution. The funda- 
mental structure of the Guaranteed Student Loan program is 
sound. As partners in this joint venture, lendex^ and the Federal 
Government have succeeded in leveraging over $100 billion in pri- 
vate capital for education puriK>ses. The extraordinary attention 
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the Guaraiiteed Stuc^ent Loan program has received from the Con- 
grera and in the press over the past several years has erod«l public 
confidence. Families and students need a stable, reliable source of 
Federal assistance if these pn^ams are to serve to encourage the 
pursuit of pc^tsecondary education. Partners to the government in 
the operation of student aid pn^ams, including lenders, schools 
and guarantors, need similar relief fron: an environment where the 
rules and requirements change m an annual basis. At PNC, we are 
committed to the continuation ^f this partnership and hoj^ that 
the refinements offered in this rcauthoriz£:tion will provide this 
nece^ary stability. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be pleased 
to resi»)nd to any qu^tions. 

[The prepared statement of John Koopman follows:] 
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nr. Chairman, NeiRb«rR of tha Mou8« subcosaittea on 
Poataacondary education, «y nasa ia John Koopaan, Vice Frealdent 
with MC Financial Corp of Pittaburgh, Pennaylvania. I an 
roaponaibla for tha cperation of PNC 'a Education Loan Centar. 
Laat year, we originated over 60,000 loans to atudente in 
Pennsylvania and in othar states. We have participatad in the 
Cuarantaed student Loan Programs einca X96i, and consider atudent 
loans to be an important cwnsuwar lending sarvica for our 
custoa.rs. My testimony today reflssts not only the views of 
FVC, but also the reccmtnendations of the Education Funding 
CoBualttoa of the Conaureer Bankers Association (CaA) on which I 
serve. 



The legislative recojwncndationa of CBA, developed over a 
two-year period, provide, in sy view, a blueprint of how Congress 
should mcJify the Ouaranteed student Loan ^'rogr-» to better itast 
the n,.ds of students, i have attached a copy of the Executive 
Suraaary of the CSA reconmendat ions to ay testimony. 

In this reauthorization. Congress Is faced with the 
difficult dile»;r3 of modifying progrsBis to aeet the increasing 
needs of etodenta and their faiailies at a tlss of shrinking 
federal resources,. m this regard, I consldar the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Programs to be a bargain, fly estimates, a 

single dollar of CuJ ranteed student Ixsan capital made available 
to a student costs as littu> as 25 cents to provide. The co»t- 
effsctiveness of the CSL Programs is Ukely to increase 
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significantly a* * result of th« Default Reduction Initiatives of 
both the DepartMnt of Education and the Congress. PNC hao 
supported both of theoe initiatives. 

PNC conducts the majority of its student loan business 
through the Pennsylvania Higher Education Aafistance Authority 
and eight other 9Udranty agencies. As a result, ve n^ust conform 
with nine sets of forms, uies and procedures that, in our view, 
^,erve little purpose. In this reauthorization, Congress should 
require a greater standardization of forms and procedures aniong 
the guaranty agencies bo as to reduce confusion on the part of 
borrowers, unnecessary paperworK an^ong lenders, and to ease the 
adroiniBtration of the prograns by financial aid fldr^inistrat ots , 

PNC endorses simplification of operational requirements in 
the Guaranteed Student Ix^an Prograas wheravtr poiJBible. In 
particular, the current list of thirteen separate categorief; of 
student loan deferments should be reduced to three — one for in- 
school y one for uneTuployi^ent ? and one for other forms of 
hardship. The current long list of deferments results in jnany 
borrowers bring confuflod and being subject to disclosures 
regarding dcfern^ents which are rarely utillze.-'.^ Third, attention 
sh'.^'^lii be given to the probleTn of guaranty a^jcncy tjolvnr.cy. In 
thi regard, I am plcassd to note the high level of confidence 
that PNC has in our State agency, the Psnnsylvdnia Higher 
Education Asaintance Authority (PHFAA), This high degree of 
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confidenca isi not prtsent in wany other States , and recently vaa 
unden&incd by the in»olvenc> of the Higher Education Assistance 
Foundation (HEAF) last year, when HEAF experisnc^d its financial 
problejDs, the federal government wleely intervened to assure that 
all guarantaes on KEAF-guaranteed loans vare honored. Ke believe 
that this was the proper step to take. We believe even wore 
strongly, however, that it would be pruient for the Congress to 
take steps now to avoid a ^ijtilar exparience with another agency. 
In this regard^ the Consuiner Bankers Associatipn has subnitted 
recommendatiori to tht Congress to provide for greater Department 
of Education oversight of guaranty agency finances, and to step 
in with a solution in tht* event that an ajency bacojnes insolvent. 
I also note that the Department of Education has submitted 
legislative recommendations on this aatter. While we are not 
prepared to endorse all of these recomrtendaticns until we 
complete our review, we note that the Department » s 
recommendations are similar to those submitted by lending 
institutions and deserve the attention of the Committee. 

PNC recommends that the Department of Education be required 
to hold rrgional hearings following the enactment of the 
reaLithori7.«iticn bill and to negotiate the reg^jlations 
iirplecjenting this reauthorization. We note, 'with disappuintjnent , 
that the implenjcnting regulations for the 1986 reauthorization 
are still in nTRM fom, and probably will not be finalized until 
Congress ia well into the propess of reauthorizing the Act once 
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a^ain* Fiva- and six-year dalsys in the iffiplesantation of 
reflations is unacceptabls, and helps explain vhy the prograa is 
subject to such 9reat confusion on the part of lenders^ 
guarantore and others. The implesentation of r.agotiated 
rulestaKin^, similar to that utilised in itaplerenting the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization and the 
Perkins Vocational Act la^t year, would provide a sound structure 
for rulemaking in the program and woald lead tz the proroulgation 
of ti;nely reguIationSi 

Finally, PNC rococunends that the Conwittee address the needs 
of t&iddlo'lncome borrowers. Our contacts with students across 
the United States su9gest that ^^any jsiddle-incofse fasailles 
experience threat difficulty in financing atterianca at the 
institution of their choice* To address this prohlem^ Congn )66 
needs to adopt a low- or nccost federal program to meet the 
needs of these students. The National Council of Higher 
Education Loan Programs (NCHELP), with the able assistance of Jay 
Bvans of PHEAA, has developed such a program. This program 
represents a simple, easy-^to-use means of providing additional 
credit, at minlsura cost to the federal governsant. The basic 
difference :>etveen the NCHELP middle- Income loan proposal and the 
current Stafford Loan Program is the absence of an in^-echool 
interest subsidy* 

I would now like to taXe « few nlnutes to express the 
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support of PNC for H.R. lb7i, the Student Counftling «nd 
A6fiistanc« Network Act of 1991. PNC b#lievefi thdt Congrefiswan 
Sawyer should ba congratulated for introducing Itgiilation to 
significantly increase the aisount of inforoation on financial 
assistanca prQ<irans available to stvdants and their fattilles- 
PNC Knowi, from working wltn famUiea in our ccarounlties, that 
nany students are unintoi zp'i about the availability of financial 
assistance . in ordar to address this probleir md to encourage 
all students to achieve the hiqhi^st possible level of education, 
PNC believes that students, families, schools, and public 
libraries should have access to infori^ation on all types of 
financial aid available to students. Tha Saw>'flr legislation 
would provide grants to local education agencies to obtain 
specialized training for guidance counsellors, teachers and 
principals to counsel students about college opportunitiaa, pre- 
collega reguirements, college adniissions procedures and financial 
aid opportunities, We beJieve that this legislation would snaXe a 
difference and help America compete going into the TwentyFi*st 
Century. 

I are happy to report, Mr. chairnjan, that other lenders and 
guaranty agfincies I have spoken to s*hare our visws on H,R. 1524. 
Wo are hopeful that, as the reauthorization ccntinues, this 
legislation will be Inclu^fi^d in the Comnsittee bill. 
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hB Congress begins the procsss of reauthorising the Highsr 
Education Act, I would like to offer one word cf caution. The 
fundamental struct' le of the Guaranteed Student loan prograis is 
sound. As partners in this joint venture, ler^sry and the 
Federal gevernnent have succeeded in leveraging over 5100 billion 
in private capital for education purposes. extraordirary 
attention the Guaranteed student Loan progran: h&s received from 
the Congress and in the press over the past several years has 
eroded public confidence, FaislHes and stude-cs need a stable, 
reliable source of Federal aseistance if these programs are to 
serve to encourage the pursuit of postsecondary education. 
Partners to the governssent in the operation of student aid 
programs --including Icnde schools and guarantors-- need 
similar relief froa an environment where ths rules aj.i the 
reguirenients change on an annual basis. At fSC ve are committed 
to the continuation of this partnership and hope that the 
refineaentfi offered in this reauthorization viU provide this 
necessary stability. 

Mr. Cheinnan, this concludes my ststeisent. I vould be 
pleased to respond to any questions that you or other Ke-nbers of 
the Subcosunittee anight have. 

(105A695) 
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CBA REAUTHORIZATION PROPOSALS 



The confiuiscr Bankara Association (CBA) JDelleves that the 
reauthorization of thm Higher Education Act should focus on tha 
ifflportant social objactives of tha program. In th« lost aeveral 
y«ar0# rising oducation costs and inadaquata growth in P«ll Grant 
fundirqi hava lad to incraaaing nuabera of lov-incomo atudonts 
relying on student loans r.^tnar than grants to attend achool. A 
failure to correct this tr^nd will result in the further erosion 
of educational opportunity and lead directly to a decrease in 
access for students with the greatest economic need* The result 
will be a decline In Anerlca's ability to coi&peta with other 
nations. Therefore, CBA endorses X\o efforts of Senator Fall (O- 
KX) and Representative Ford (D-MIi to incraase grant assistance 
through vital expansion of the Pell Grant pro^ras. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan programs represent a dra&atically 
successful public - private partnership designed to achieve a 
valued social goal. In oroer to prsservs and enhance that 
partnership, CBA has identified eight legislative priorities for 
the pending reauthorization of the Higher Education Act nf ^9€bf 
as amended: 

1. Simplified adminiBt ration of the prograe through the use of 
ffodern data procagsina . caA strongly endorses the dlinination of 
unnecessary paperwork in the Guarantted Student Loan programs. 
Record-'keeping and loan administration practices in tne studsnt 
loan industry hav« fallen behind standards generally applicable 
to the consumer loan industry. Methods of record retention 
including aicrofilm, sicrofiche, laser disc, cotsputer disc, and 
iioage optics c^ould be utilited by the Departssnt of Education to 
dllmlnate the storags of paper record-keeping beyond the loan 
application and the promissory note. Regulations issued by the 
Department of Education should acconpliah the following: 

o simplify all aspects of the sttident loan process 

including application, disbursasent and originatlon; 

o improve communication between lenders and guarantors by 
requiring the use of unlfons reporting documents (this 
would also enhance borrower understanding of their loan 
obligation) ; 

o simplify fulfilli^snt of institutional respcnsibil itlss 
under this part by Institutions of higher education? 
and 

o iisprove tha administration and oversight of the program 
by the U.8- Depart went of Education. 
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2. pia pltfiCAtion of borrower ^^fTBionta- Und«r currant lav, 
eleven separata defermant catagorias allov borrovara to dafer 
loan rapa^roant. Tha proXifaration ot defansenta has incraased 
ths conplaxity of prograo adislniatration and has provan to ba 
confualng to borrovara. congreasional intent in instituting 
dafensants vas to racogniza tha legitisata naei for financial 
raiiaf for borrovars in cartain circusatancoa. CBA racom^ands 
tha alimination of all dafarsent catagoriaa excapt tha tiiru 
periods during which a borrower ia enrol lad aa a full-time 
a^udont; and domraentad inatances of eoonosic hardship, auch aa 
unafflploymant or total diaability* Lander uaa of forboaranca 
allowa all other borrower circrumstancos to be fairly and 
appropriately conaiderad. 

3. Due diligence procedures . Major landers and r^ervicers are 
in agraeioent that tha due diliqonca rogulatiora are too rigid and 
result in a higher priority being placed on naintaining 
cossplianca with the regulations than on loan collection. Tha 
Oepartsient of Education acknowledged tha probiaM caused by tha 
regulated standards currently affect and recoanended ravisiona 
to tho thirty-day ♦'bucket" syetam in tha NPRM for tha 1986 Higher 
Education Act Reauthorization In November, 1990. 

It is CBA'fi view that the col3 ^ction practices of a lender 
should be measured and taken into consideration whan claiisa are 
approved or denied for paystent. By establishing a tolerance rate 
for arzors, lendare could concentrate on enhanced loan collection 
efforts rather than lock-^step coripliance with reguirad letters 
and phona contacts which way or may not contribute to a borrowara 
rapayi^nt of the debt. 

By imposing a percentage guideline for coittp!' iance, any 
lender who aaintains a prd-daterB»inad perfoman^' rate standard 
(for axatsple, 95 percent) on coniplation of mandatory due 
diligence steps would ba assured full payment of insurance, 
interest and special allowance on loans aade* t^ia compliance 
would be isonitored on a annual basis during the mandatory audit 
of a lender's portfolio. The audit vould be paid for by tho 
lender, oonitored by tho Dapartment of Education^ and perforiDad 
by an independent third party auditor. Paraveters of the audit, 
as defined by tha Departr^ent, would follov standard accounting 
practices and would include a defined statiatical sampling 
technigue upon which a lender *s performance would be tBeasurod. 
Tha porformanco measurament derived fron tha audit would be used 
by all guaranty agencies with whoa tha lendar has participation 
agreements to determine how claims were to ba paid. Lenderr 
whose samples are found to be above the standard would be 
reviewed for proper xaonotary and technical data. Failure to 
maintain compliance at or above the defined standard would result 
in a full review of each file for tha given time period and the 
assessment of prescribed penaitlaa. without the threat of 
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inordinate penalties for inconsequontiAl r<»9Ulatory violations, 
the lending community would attempt collection innovations vhlch 
eipphaeUe thi? true spirit, rather than the exact letter of the 
lav. 

Procedures -for handling ing olveacv of a pujtranty ftM pcy. 
CBA believes that the statute should require 9uaranty a9enoles to 
operate on a sound actuarial basis. Furthermore, the statute 
should define steps to be taken by the Secretary of Education in 
the event of a guaranty agency solvency. In light of the recent 
collapse of the Higher Education Aesiiitanoe Foundation, Interest 
in these pre, osals has increased awong the Concress and the 
Adffllnistrat Ion. Therefore, CEA racomaends that :he Act should 
require the Secretary of Education to do the folloving: 

1. Periodically re-evaXuate the solvency of oil guaranty 
ageneififi. 

2. I'ientify agencies which fall below specified federal 
standards relating to reserve ratio and/or other indicators of 
administrative and financial viability and require such agencies 
tos (A) operate under a guarantee eanageaent plan approved by 
the Secretary^ (8) if appropriate, overcome a short-terra cash 
flow problem through the receipt of additional repayable 
advances, (C) merge their operations with a stronger agency, or 
(D) terminate their operations and assign responsibilities for 
outstanding guarantees to the Secretary. After consultation with 
lendere, it would be the Secretary's prerogative to transfer such 
guarantees to a solvent agency. 

3- Require the Department to publish the results of an 
annual survey of guaranty agenciea to facilitate lender 
evaluatione of agencies. 

5 . yAfc^QXjgMOtlatgd rulePlflKinq PrOgflAmM to oromulgatf Tlt lg 
ULXfi^UlatiPni. A recent GAO briefing report verified that the 
Departaent of Education rar<ly complies with the statutory 
roquirewent that regulations be proaulgated within 240 daye of 
legislative enactment. The regulations necessitated by the 
passage of the 1986 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
are not yet finalized; the N^RM did not appear in the Federal 
Eaalfitft until November, iggo Given the significant liabilitiefi 
ifljpoofid on lenders, secondary ciarXftts and guaranty agencies fox- 
failure to properly administer the gSL prograjn, the issuance of 
clear and timely guidance about legislated program changes ia 
imperative. 

The complexity of the CSL prograa is such that the 
Department of Education and the higher education community stand 
to benefit from early and direct communication about these 
mandated regulations. Early consultation can serve to educate 
the community and nensitixe the Department to potential problems 
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trdgArding isiplGmentation . For th#s« r«AS?nii, CBh supports th« 
\}so of r^ionuX meetings ami nogotiat«d rulesiaXlng proo^Mturoa in 
the dGvfllopraont of regulations to govern tha iapleinentation of 
the raauthoritacion of the Higher Education Act, as was raquired, 
with certain aodif icationa, in recont raauthorizationa of the 
Elewentary and Secondary Education Act and the Vocational and 
Adult Education Act. The use of negotiated rulasaking to 
promulgate regulatione governing the inpleaentition of Title IV 
should in no way be £»een ae a {substitute for t^e useful and 
ongoing cojnjnunicatlon and issuance of Dear Colleagues which the 
Departnent presently undertaXos with the higher education 
coBOTunity, 

6, x ^^ii>-Ance to lendere . CBA believes that the requirement 
that guarantors offer lOO percent insurance to lenders as a 
condition for insurance program agreements with the Secretary is 
critical to roaintaining open access to loane f:>r all borrowers. 
The program fliyeady involves significant lots to lenders. Even 
with a IOC percent guarantee, lenders face significant losses 
because ol strict due diligence penalties; and penalties 
resulting fro» r^^troective regulatory chanqes ihat affect pre- 
existing loan agreements. Lender profitability has been reduced 
(CAO/HRO 90-130) and lender participation in the prograw has 
diminished as a direct result of this increased financial risk. 

In the past, lender risk sharirg has beer put forth as a 
neans of default reduction. There are prefereble »eans of 
achieving this Xagitliaate goal, CBA has proposed, for exampla, 
that lenders be griven additional flexibility in fashioning 
collections procedures* It should also be noted that Congress 
has enacted nutnerous bills and amendments aicad at reducinq GSL 
defaults. Keifiaining default reduction options such as stricter 
school cutoff rates or co-signer reijuirements will only serve to 
reduce access to loans for tn&se potential borrowers moBt in need 
of financial assistance in order to pursue higher education, 

7. S pecial Allowance. The special allowance paid to lander 
participants in the GSL p'-ograms is calculated by adding ^.25 
percent to the 91-day trea&.ry bill rata. The 1989 CBA Student 
Lending Survey found that the return earned by lenders it* th« csL 
program was typically less than that earned on other consu»er 
loan products. As the coat of funds and operational costs 
associated with the student loan business continue to increase, 
financial managers at lending institutions will revaluate their 
level of participation in the prograa. In czi^r to maintain open 
access to loans for all eligible borrowers, the current special 
allowance calculation should be preserved. Additionally, if 
Congress determines that high-risk borrowers should continue to 
have access to C?;I.s, enactment of a higher fF«cial allowance to 
Increase the return to lenders on loans made to such student 
borrowers should be considered. 
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®* Loanc fcr midt^le- lncQBw at udftntw e urr^ntlif inr>ligtblf for 
quflrantftfld student^ tf^flnn Students det«nsined to he ineligible 
to borrow under congressional oeth^dolcgy rerain eligible for 
agfiUbSidigfid Guaranteed student loans* Because these loene are 
uneubsidised and offered at 8 percent, they are nade by very few 
lendere. The Supplemental Loane for Studente prograa (SL5) makee 
uneubeidised, guaranteed loans available to independent studente 
and, in special circuastances, dependent borrovere, but many 
Biddle income students who need financial ai^ remain unserved, 

C8A endorses a proposal put forth by NCHELP to expend loan 
access to guaranteed but un8ub9idl2ed loans to all eligible 
students. Undar the NCMELP plan, only those students showing 
financial need vould <^ntinue to be entitled to in-school 
interest benefits through fiufefiidiieil Stafford loans, 
Unmibfliillfifl loans would bo available to those not qualifying for 
full subsidized Stafford loans. Interest on the unsubsidieod 
loans that accrues during in-school, grace, and defenaent periods 
would be paid either quarterly or capitalized, as agreed upon by 
the lender and the borrowers. Borrowers would pay a 5 percent 
reinauranca pre©iu» to offset the costs associated with defaults, 
Ths NCMELP proposal does not contain a specific proposal for an 
intoreet rate on unaubGldized loans. It is assuised that a rate 
would be set to elijuinate any special allowance in all but 
extraordinary circucjstancee. 
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Mr. Gaydos. Without objection, all of the prej^red statements 
will be made part of the record. 
At this time, I would like to call on Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. GkWDUNo. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

I would like to say to Ms. Griswold, I leaned over to Tom because 
I thought I remembered that we had done something about Pell 

? rants being reinstated for fewer than a certain numfcr of hours, 
le reminded me that we did, but the Appropriations Committee 
has never funded it. 

Today, I was going to— first of all I would like to see that model, 
that front-loaded mcxlel. I was goii^ to ask you — every place I go, 
everybody speaks highly of PHEAA and I was going to say why is 
that true. And Mr. Koopman reminded me of one of the other fail- 
ures of last year. I guess I was also going to say **and I will not 
hear anything about that, will I?*' from the Secretary this year in 
relationship to Pennsylvania. 

If you had to put your finger on why we have been so successful, 
what would it be? 

Mr, Evans. Mr. Goodling, I think I would preface that by saying 
July will be my 2r)th year with PHEAA, the stalT at PHEAA for 
many years, the top staff, has been instrumental in making it very. 



service and some of the tools that our General Assembly has given 
us in all of our programs, s^ich as the garnishment laws that we 
have in Pennsylvania, have tremendously helped us in putting 
PHEAA up front in our guaranteed student loan business. 

Mr. GooDUXo. I was going to ask Ms. Griswold and John, who 
have to deal with it all the time, whether the Secretary of Educa- 
tion has called people such as you to Washington to discuss any- 
thing new that we put forth or any recommendations that they are 
coming up with or any of their regulations. And I know Jay in his 
testimony suggested that the Secretary should be forced to do that 
kind of thing. Is it not general that when there are new regula- 
tions, that you are incited down for an education process on the 
new regulations? 

Ms, Griswold. I am aware of opportunities to certainly respond 
to notices of proposed rulemaking and I think the aid community 
has come out strong and in concert on a numt^r of issues that we 
feel would enhance and streamline and make more meaningful as 
we interact with students and all the parties, from our perspective, 
in the Stafford loan structure, that we feel would better serve ev- 
eryone involved. I do not know that I can cite ofT the top of my 
head specific instances in which we have in fact seen the realiza- 
tion of some of those streamlining types of improvements that we 
would like to see. One that does come to mind that we have yet to 
see is a common application being used throughout the Nation for 
students who apply for Stafford loans, which would reduce the 
need within our shops to have to account for various methods of 
completing ap* ations and training staff on a variety of different 
ty^ of form i order to certify student loan applications. 

Mr. Gooui .1;. Mr, Rebert here, I hired 2l^ or 21 years ago as a 
guidance counselor and he was very quiet and soft-spoken and then 
he went to the Department of Education in Harrisburg and now he 
is pretty mean when he te*$tifies— forceful. 
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Mr. Rebert. Right now it is easier to go to work than to try to 
explain it to someone el^. 

Mr GooDUNG. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Gaydos. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. No questions, thank you for your testimony. 
Mr Gaydos. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. The only comment I have on the testimony is to 
give you a do^ of the reality that we all face. I think everybcxly 
here Ib your friends and as I listen to your comments and testimo- 
ny requesting more flexibility and requesting more funds, you 
should know that we all thought there was going to be a lot more 
funds for Function 500 in education this year and the appropri- 
ators decided to cut $1.2 billion out of what we thought had been 
targeted in that direction for the budget, which means that we now 
have to significantly draw back the amount of money, whether it 
be in the Elementary-Secondary or in the Higher Education pro- 
grams, it limits our resources. 

In terms of flexibility, we all understand your desire for flexibil^ 
ity. We want to introduce you to two people. One is called the In- 
spector General and the other is called the General Accounting 
Agency, and these two agencies have seen it as their function in 
life to frankly question the operation of, legitimately, every Federal 
program within their jurisdiction. And as a result, whether it be 
this Department or this Congress or this committee, we are forced, 
in order to maintain credibility, to have many more rules and regu- 
lations and elements of accountability than you would like, than 
we would like, but it seems to be the rules under which we live and 
exist, so I just w^anted to share with you, we are sensitive, we hear 
you. If we do not do everything you want, it is not because we did 
not hear you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GAyiK)H. 1 want to thank the panel and the other panels also 
on behalf of the committee. I think all of us conclude as a result of 
these hearings that it is a very complex subject. We have tried 
many things throughout the years, many things this committee has 
no control over, as has been suggested by Mr, Gunderson. 

However, this is one of 40 meetings and maybe we will probably 
have another 10 if I may surmist* correctly because of last minute 
rt*quests are always honored. So the committee has its work cut out 
and I believe that those that are here ttxlay can attest to the fact 
that we make every attempt as a very major committee in Wash- 
ington, IX' on the hill to hopefully encourage participation by the 
residents and the riti/ens of this country. It is imperative that we 
do so. There is a lot of misconception floating around the country 
that Congress does what they want to do with no inhibitions nor 
any control, and that is fundamentally not correct. There is a sen- 
sitivity of the committet.* to what the public thinks, the institutions 
that are involved, the higher education institutions, and individ- 
uals, the taxpayers. 

So I think you have helpc>d the committee tremendously and if 
we can again maybe in the future depend upon your expt^rtise and 
your knowledge, you may find some interrogatories directed your 
way and we would appreciate accurate and hopt^fuUy timely re- 
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sponses from you because that would be most beneficial to the com- 
mittee. 

With that, do any other members of the committee have any- 
thing to say at this time? 

Mr, GooDLiNG, Just to thank Ron for the positive comments he 
made and to John who said that basically the structure is sound 
and it needs some— if I can paraphrase what you said— some fine- 
tuning. 

Mr, Gaydc" With thc^ well-chosen remarks, thank you for your 
appearance and we hope to see you again in the near future. The 
meeting stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:54 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned,] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Junu 27, 1991 



The Honorable Williara D. Ford 
U*S. Houfie of Represent dt iv*?s 
Washington, OC 20515 

Dear Wr • Ford ; 

I had the privilege of attending a field hearing on our 
campus earlier this month conducted by the Subcommittee on 
P(?stsGcondary Education. Bill Goodling, our Congressman, is well 
a^^are of the need for h«tter counseling in Pennsylvania, a state 
which has a lower college attendance rate than any of its 
neighbors. /Although I did not have an opportunity to testify, i 
would like to submit the following for the record as you and your 
colleagues on the Subcommittee continue the process of gathering 
information prior to finallj^ing language on reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. 

We all wear a variety of hats. As a father, an admission 
officer, and a former president of the Pennsylvania and National 
Association of College Admission Counselors (NACAC), I have been 
a facilitator in the process of transition from high school to 
college for 24 years. In many ways, I am convinced that 1 see 
students too late in the process to make a real difference in 
their higher education patterns. Students I see in their junior 
or senior year are already committed to seeking higher educations- 
choosing among 3S35 colleges and "fiiversitiea is their task. It 
is tho school counselor who often is in a position to n^ake 
students in the middle school years aware of the many 
possibilities that lie ahead. It is in these years that students 
have to decide the direction their lives will take immediately 
after high school — college, military, job, marriage and child 
rearing. Of course, such a statement assumes graduationr the 
drop-out problem is yet another we face. 

t:.irlier ir^ervontiun is key to all of this. Several years 
ago NACAC printed and distributed over one million copies ot its 
"Guide for Parents" aimed si. parents of middle schoolers who 
themselves did not go to college. Then NACAC produced PACT 
(Parents and Counselors Together), a program designed to assist 
middle school counselors in wrrking with such parents, ultimately 
empowering them to motivate their children to seek the highest 
level of e(5ucation of which they are capable. 

Thio year, NACAC is supporting House Bill 1 524 which wc>uld 
furthf?r empower guidancf counselors and others through early 
intervention. As you well Know, today's counselor in school is 
aoKed to do many things and consequently is unable to do all of 
them well. It has been my experience that school counselors have 
the least training in pre-college guidance. f^CAN (Student 
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Counseling and Assistant Network) would provide counselors with 
the training ahoat financial aid so crucial to communicating the 
^J^L9s|L^y_liY «^ higher education, especially to children whose 
families hav^ been traditionally underrepresented . It also would 
provide a data^>a9e about financial aid, a public awarenesjs 
program regarding the availability of financial aid, and identify 
model programs designed ospeciaUy fur at-risk students in urban 
and rural areas as well those (torn a variety of cultural 
backgrounds. 

You have a atrorv^ history of dedication to issues of 
education. All of us who labor in the field recognize that the 
decade of the nineties will not likely be a time of more real 
dollars. We need to do well with the resources available to us. 
It is my hope tfiat there is still room for creative new 
programming such as SCAN which will yield maximum utility from 
the dollats expended in a^isisting •students and their families to 
make informttd decisions. 

Best of wisht's to you in the vital work you do on bt'half of 
students aofoss i he nation. 




R. Russell Shunk 

Associate Dean of Admissions 
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